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An eminent psychologist declared recently that unless the mental 
health of the next generation is superior to that of this generation, 
civilization will resolve itself into an elaborate and unceasing escape 
from reality. Modern life, he added, is replete with opportunities 
for escape-—from chewing gum to morphia, from dancing to ocean 


cruises. 


We may well consider this in its bearing on our holiday and travel 
habits. Do the idle or merely glamorous phases of travel, the holiday 
abandoned wholly to pleasure, suffice? A discerning consensus would, 


we think, answer “ No! ” 


“Reality Tours” to South Africa, during this Winter, ave therefore 
planned to provide leisure, enjoyment and rest, in a sunshine environ- 
ment, and also to bring the traveller into contact with the peoples 
and places, wonders and beauty, resources and problems and, not 
least, the vast romance and inspiration of Africa which are living 

realities stirring into splendid activity. 


Our complete programme of “ Reality Tours ” will be for- 
warded gratis on request to The Director, South 
African Government Travel Bureau, South 

Africa House, Trafalgar Square, 
London, W.C. 2, and the leading 
Tourist Agencies. 
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Armstrong 
Siddeley will 
have the finest 
range of quality 











The 17 or 20 h.p. Coachbuilt Saloon, cars of dignity and distinction, £465 and £550 respectively, 








WORLD'S 24 HOUR 


RECORD 
(140.4 m.p.h.) 






Mr. George Eyston used 
an Armstrong Siddeley 
Gearbox. 






Again the Armstrong 
Siddeley Self-change 
Gearbox has proved itself 
















Twelve - = from £275 
Twelve-Plus from £295 
Seventeen - from £385 
Twenty - - from £550 
and the Siddeley Special 
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cars at Olympia 


Wr their exclusive styles of coachwork the Armstrong Siddeley series of 

fine cars will be the most distinguished cars at Olympia. They appeal 

by reason of their very quality and good taste. They offer comfort and luxury 

which is only found in a carriage-built body. They are superbly finished and 

are remarkable for the way they retain their exceptional performance, endurance, 
and attractive appearance. 


SEE AND TRY THE NEW TWELVE-PLUS 
(14 h.p, R.A.C. Rating) 


ARMSTRONG 


SIDDELEY 


Cel the only proved self. changing gear > 


ARMSTRONG SIDDELEY MOTORS LTD., COVENTRY 
LONDON: 10 OLD BOND STREET, W.1 MANCHESTER : 35 KING STREET WEST 
Agents in all principal centres 
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During those anxious days 


when someone near and dear 





is desperately ill . . . during 





that endless waiting period 





when an exhausted patient 





battles for new strength... 





then it is that the gentle 


stimulus of Brand’s Essence 





often means the difference 





between recovery and 





relapse. 









WREN YOU VISIT A SICKROOM, 
PAKE BRAND’S WITH YOU 


he attack has left her extremely 
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| Visit the 
} ANTIQUE | ADMISSION 
| DEALERS) 2/= 
|) FAIR [if ep tes ee 


| given to funds of 
| | St. George’s Hospital and 


AND EXHIBITION the British Antique 


Dealers’ Benevolent Fund, 


























Hl In the Great Hall of 
GROSVENOR 
| HOUSE 


| (Entrance in Upper Grosvenor Street) 








A unique opportunity of viewing what is 
| . 
|||| perhaps the finest collection of authentic 
|| || antiques ever gathered together for sale under 


strength one roof. 
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NEWS OF THE WEEK 


H&E military situation in Abyssinia, discussed in 
detail on a later page of this isstie, is at present 
state. Diplomatic movements at Geneva on the other 
hand have been swift and firm. The declaration by the 
League of Nations Council last Monday that Italy had 
resorted to war in disregard of its covenants under 
Article XIL of the League Covenant was sufficient in 
itself to bring Article XVI—the sanctions article—into 
play, and throw on every member of the League the 
uty to take steps to deprive Italy of the means of 
continuing her aggression. Nevertheless it was mani- 
ist wisdom to call the Assembly delegates together 
again to confirm the Council’s decision and pledge their 
countries to co-operation in the necessary action. Two 
Mates, Austria and Hungary, have preferred not to 
associate themselves with the general decision. Austria 
isin a peculiarly difficult position, with her government 
maintained by Italian support and her economic position 
lependent largely on trade with Italy. Yet Austria’s 
ouly salvation is in the collective system. Hungary has 
less -hagueee for dissenting from the Council’s decision, 
ind the attitude of her delegate at Geneva did not make 
‘favourable impression. But the fact that expressions 
hesitation and dissent have been publicly invited 
silence of those States which refrain from 
opportunity more im- 


hiakes the 
wailing themselves of the 
pressive, 
* * * x 

he brief delays which the scrupulous observance of 
Covenant procedure necessarily involve need cause no 
lore than momentary impatience. A week more or less 
uring the opening of an aggressive campaign which if 
left to run its course unimpeded t might last for years, is 
10 Vital matter. The League is taking momentous action 
man uncharted field, and it is right to combine circum- 


spection with resolution and expedition. But individual 
countries, including our own, are called on to take rapid 
action individually, for some of the steps recommended 
at Geneva may require domestic legislation, and on tl at 
ground alone the early assembly of Parliament is to ba 


desired. Meanwhile there are encouraging signs. M. 
Laval appears to have decided after Baron Aloisi’s 
incredible speeches on Monday that nothing remains 


but to go forward in complete unison with this country 
and other League Powers and bring the contest with 
Italy to an early conclusion, while President Roosevelt's 
Virtual denunciation of Italy as an and _ his 
public warning to American citizens that if they ship 
goods to Italy they do so at their own risk, indicate that 
the danger of complications with the United States is 
small. Signor Mussolini hardly seems convinced vet that 
the League means to go through with what it has begun, 
and what impression League action will make on an 
Italian public dependent exclusively on a censored Press 
is problematic. However that may be, the League States 
have their task to perform, and they have made a good 
beginning with it. 


aggressor, 


* * * * 


The Indefensible Embargo 

The maintenance of the British embargo on the export 
of arms to Abyssinia will have attained almost the 
dimensions of an unforgivable sin, even if, as is likely, 
the embargo is removed before these lines appear. For 
the plain and shameful fact is that Abyssinians fighting 
against a declared violator of the Covenant have for 
the past week been dying because the British Government 
has for two been denying their country the 
means of self-defence. The embargo was not imposed 
as any part of a genera: League policy. It was based 


months 
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on some private understanding with France. It con- 
stituted in effect (even though the embargo applied to 
both parties) an utterly indefensible discrimination against 
a small country threatened openly and over a period of 
more than half a year with lawless aggression by a Great 
Power. Whatever the grounds alleged for the imposition 
of the embargo, it ought to have been removed the day 
the first Italian soldier crossed the Abyssinian frontier. 
That might have been too late to help Abyssinia much, 
but it would at least have done something to clear the 
British Government of the one serious reproach attach- 
ing to it in its handling of the whole dispute. 
* * Eo * 


The Abyssinian Wounded 

Cordial and unqualified support can be given to the 
.appeal printed in another column over the names of the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, Lord Lugard and others for 
funds for the equipment of a British ambulance service 
in Ethiopia. Sympathy with Ethiopia in its struggle is all 
but universal in this country, and if it is given tangible 
form on éven a modest seale the response to the letter 
should be impressive. A country fighting almost without 
modern arms against tanks, aeroplanes and machine- 
guns will inevitably sustain casualties terrible in character 
and immense in numbers. The Abyssinian Red Cross 
equipment is almost as defective as its armaments. In 
regard to the latter it has just ground for complaint 
against this country, and the opportunity given to private 
charity to do something to. obliterate the impression 
created by the Government’s arms embargo is one that 
many thousands of Englishmen will welcome. Great 
Britain has been falsely accused of being actuated in its 
attitude towards Abyssinia by motives of self-interest. 
Tt will not be without value internationally to demon- 
strate that individuals in Great Britain are ready to make 
some personal sacrifice in response to the appeal for the 
relief of the Abyssinian wounded. 

* * a * 

France and Article XVI 

A very significant document, which no English paper 
exeept the Manchester Guardian appears to have noticed, 
was circulated by the French Delegation at Geneva on 
Tuesday. It consists of a reasoned defence of the action 
of the League in pronouncing Article XVI of the Covenant 
applicable to Italy in the present conflict, though it 
was ignored in the case of certain earlier disputes. What- 
ever may be thought of the explanations adduced for the 
failure to apply Article XVI in the case of the Sino- 
Japanese and Bolivia-Paraguay disputes, what is striking 
is that the French Government (for the delegation is, of 
course, under the direction of M. Laval) should be thus 
taking its stand boldly on Article XVI in face of its 
sustained denunciation by a large section of the French 
Press. This may reasonably be regarded as concrete 
evidence of the stiffening of M. Laval’s attitude reported 
in general terms by various British correspondents at 
Geneva—though it of course leaves the delegation free 
to put its own interpretations on the obligations embodied 
in the Article. 

* * * * 

British Question and French Answer 

The reply of the French Government to Sir Samuel 
Hoare’s question as to whether France would be prepared 
to support this country in the event of any attack on the 
British fleet in the Mediterranean before Article XVI 
of the Covenant was put into operation broadens out an 
ad hoe issue into a discussion of general principle. Since 
the vote of the League Council on Monday, declaring 
Italy to be exposed ipso facto as aggressor to any of the 
measures contemplated under Article XVI, the British 


question has ceased to “be immediately relevant. But 
the general issue has not lost its importance. The sub- 


es 
missions in the French document will no doubt } 
the subject of a further note by this country 
matter is eminently one to be discussed at letras ; 
Geneva—not between Britain and France alone—y . 
the time comes for perfecting the machinery of x 
application of sanctions in light of the experience a 
will be gained in the next few months. The Brits 
Note dealt with a special situation which notorious 
and visibly existed, but there may well be cases in whi 
a country puts itself prematurely or unnecessarily ; 
“a state of preparation” to carry out the Measures 2 
Article XVI, and it would not be desirable to aftinn th 
principle that in every such case the State in questio 
is entitled to armed support from its felloy members. i 
%* * * * 

Canada at the Polls 

Canada polls on Tuesday, and it is fortunate that the 
electoral campaign is to be no longer protracted, for . 
view of the international situation it is very much 4, 
be desired that a country of the importance of Canaj, 
should have in oflice a Government. in indisputable 
possession of the country’s confidence. That Mr. Bennett; 
administration no longer has that has been plain forat legs 
twelve months, but it is far from certain that the Liberak 
by whom alone a strong alternative government could }y: 
formed, will win sufficient seats to give them a sai 
command of the House. The presence of five parties jy 
the field necessarily makes prediction precarious. Thy 
real issue is between Conservatives and Liberals, {iy 
neither Mr.- Stevens’ Reconstruction Party nor the 
Co-operative Commonwealth Federation, nor the Soci: 
Credit Party now venturing for the first time into the 
field of Federal elections, can hope to do anything myc) 
more effective than detach votes from one or other of th 
major parties—unless. indeed, Mr. Stevens unexpectedly 
achieves the suecess which some prophets accord hin, 
Between Mr. Bennett and Mr. King the decisive facta 
is likely to be the ordinary swing of the pendulum. Iti 
true that Mr. King goes to the country on a low tariff issw, 
at any rate a lower tariff than Mr. Bennett’s, and that 
Mr. Bennett has gained some unexpected Jast-minute 
advantage in the West through the rise of wheat prices 
though that is, of course, due to world-factors alone, 
It seems safe to predict that the Liberals will come back 
as the largest party in the House, but by no means sale 
to assume that they will enjoy a clear majority over al 
rivals. 
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* * * * 
No Change at Memel 

The result of the Memel 
with general relief. The actual election campaign was 
carried through without serious incident; Herr Hitler, 
though in the vicinity of Memel, refrained from making 
a speech that might have inflamed national and political 
passions; and though the procedure of the voting was 
cumbrous and irritating there is no reason for suspectilg 
any unfairness. The result, which leaves the seats in 
the Diet precisely as they were before (the Germats 
retaining 24 out of a total of 29) robs the German element 
of any cause of complaint, the more so since it was thought 
that the immigration of a certain number of Lithuaniai 
into the territory might give the Lithuanian candidate 
an advantage. That does not mean that all danger ¢! 
trouble at Memel is removed. The condominium estab 
lished there by the Powers provides every opportunity 
for friction. The nationalism of the German majority 
and the inexperience of some of the Lithuanian Governor 
together with economic discontent that can be exploitel 
by both sides, make the situation abnormally difficult. I 
is particularly to the interest of Lithuania to make the 
Memel Statute work smoothly, and it is to be hoped 
that the assurances on that point recently given by he 
Foreign Minister will be conscientiously carricd out. 
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a 
atives and Defence 
vigorous unanimity at the Conservative 
putt conference On the subject of national defence and 
syreased armaments. This was attained by grafting 
yf, Churchill's amendment on to Sir Edward Grigg’s 
_soltttion, and depriving the latter of a clause which 
res 2 ap ' 
ked for concentration on the task of international 
as - : : 

i armament. It was a pity to omit this. The case 
jor strengthening t he defence forces rests largely on the 
sity for fortifving the power of the League to main- 


Conserv 
There Was 


nece : ; rie : : ; 
tain peace by collective action. The policy of collective 
ait in supporting which Britain is the protagonist 
Mt J’? 


., Europe, depends demonstrably at this moment upon 
ritain’s strength, and those who urge the application of 
quctions in a flagrant case of aggression cannot resist the 
aument for adequate forces with which in the last resort 
toapply them. But the objective is the triumph of League 
principles, and the triumph of the League carries with it 
the opportunity for general disarmament. Mr. Chamber- 
in said that to concentrate upon disarmament at this 
moment is putting the emphasis on the wrong point. That 
cannot be accepted. If we are to re-arm now, it ought to 
je with the clearly defined purpose of reducing armaments 
all round the moment our objective is won, 


* * * * 


The Case of the Special Areas 

The speech made by Mr. Muirhead, the Parliamentary 
Secretary to the Ministry of Labour, at the Conservative 
Party Conference on the subject of the depressed areas 
was disappointingly out of tune with the spirit of the 
resolution unanimously adopted. Mr. Muirhead repeated 
the now discredited argument that the prosperity of the 
Special Areas depended on the prosperity of the country 
asa whole. On the contrary, their sufferings date from 
long before the trade slump, and there is nothing to 
show that they will be ended with general trade revival 
uiless something is done far more drastic than the 
ninor palliatives applied since the Special Commissioner 
was appointed, The settling of a few hundred people 
on the land, the transference of workers to other 
areas, and the promotion of a few amenities are not 
eioush to meet the problem. In the long run nothing 
will suffice but the revival of industry, through direct 
stimulation, on the spot. The Prime Minister indicated 
that new measures would be ready to present to Parlia- 
nent when it reassembled. They will be as rigorously 
scrutinised by Conservatives as by the Opposition. 

* * * * 


High Court Changes 

The judicial appointments that have marked the 
beginning of a new legal year have given universal 
satisfaction—a very rare occurrence. Mr. Wilfrid Greene 
had easily the best practice at the Bar and his willingness 
to sit in the Court of Appeal may be partly due to the 
fact that as a Roman Catholic he could not occupy the 
Woolsack, as his abilities would entitle him to do. The 
promotion of Lord Justice Maugham (brother of Mr. 
Somerset Maugham) to the Lords is no surprise, as 
he was the most brilliant Chancery man on the Bench. 
lord Wright's appointment to the office of Master of 
the Rolls, after he has sat as a Lord of Appeal, creates 
4 precedent, though not one of any significance. In 
oly one sense is it a step down, for presiding in the 
Court of Appeal, which is the ordinary duty of the 
Master of the Rolls, is a more onerous and important 
task than forming one of a Court of five in the Lords. 
he appointments still leave a vacancy for a Lord of 
Appeal and there is considerable speculation as to who will 
fill it. If it was not desirable to promote a Common 
Taw man, the post would probably go to Lord Justice 
Romer, who is, incidentally, brother-in-law of Lord 


Justice Maugham. Sir Thomas Inskip, having been a 
Law Officer for many years, has an unofficial right to 
any appointment vacant, but he has let so many pass 
that he is. unlikely to be tempted by this one. 
* x x * 
Teachers as Politicians 
An interesting point arose at the Labour Party Con- 
ference last week concerning the action of schools or 
universities in forbidding members of their staffs to 
become Parliamentary or municipal candidates. Two 
cases were mentioned, one of a master at Clifton College 
who was a candidate at municipal elections, another, 
of a Parliamentary candidate who applied for a post 
at Bristol University. It is clearly impossible to judge 
either of these cases without full knowledge of all 
the facts. In some circumstances it might be incom- 
patible with professional work that members of a staff 
should be giving much time to Parliamentary or municipal 
tasks. On the other hand. it is highly desirable that the 
teaching profession should be represented on public 
bodies; and, if they are represented, there should be 
no distinction on the part of employers between one 
party and another. Nor would it be anything but an 
advantage to schools and universities that some of 
their teachers should be so much in touch with practical 
life as to be capable of taking some active share in 
polities. 
* % * * 
The Survival of the Public Schools 
That some contact with the problems of our time 
is needed at public schools was implied in an interesting 
speech made by Sir Walter Moberly last Saturday when 
opening the new boarding-house at Mill Hiil School, 
He was asking whether the day of the public schools 
was over and whether they must disappear in the demo- 
cratic State. Certainly they would disappear, in his 
view, if they were content to live on their past. In 
a difficult world full of possibilities of disaster boys 
must learn to be ahead of the previous generation. If 
it is true that the public schools in some. respects at 
least need reforming, must we not conclude that that 
depends on two conditions: first, the reform of their 
parents—that is to say, the social milieu from which 
the boys come—and secondly, the reform of the masters, 
who collectively do so much to shape the character of 
a school? It may not be desirable that the latter 
should fail to live the * theoretic”. life; but that life 
is not incompatible with ardent interest in the practical 
public affairs of our own time. 
* * * * 
Progress in the Air 
The Air Ministry’s report on Civil Aviation in 1934 
states that that year marks the inception of a more 
progressive period in design and production, attributable 
to increasing demand for internal air services and to 
the impetus given by the England-Australia air races 
and the adoption of air transport by the Post Offiee. 
The statistics show increased activity in private flying 
—which will undoubtedly be further encouraged by the 
release of civil flying from excessive official interference. 
So far as Empire flying is concerned the great race of 
last year brought home to the Government as well as 
the public the fact that this country was in danger of 
being left behind ; that we need faster and more regular 
services on the main Imperial routes ; and that we ought 
to be looking to our laurels in the coming development 
of Atlantic routes. Official hints have been given that 
new enterprises were under consideration, Now we 
learn that Imperial Airways have ordered two large 
high-speed flying-boats (one for a regular service between 
Bermuda and New York) and a new swift land-plane— 
prototypes for the replacement of the main-line fleet. 
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THE DANGER OF 


HE League of Nations has taken the most 
momentous decision in its history. On Monday 
a Great Power was declared by the unanimous vote 
of the Council (to the confusion of prophets in this 
country who proclaimed ex cathedra the impossibility 
of unanimity being secured) to have resorted to 
war in disregard of its obligations under Article XII 
of the Covenant, and the confirmation of its verdict 
by the Assembly is imminent as we write. The 
application of Article XVI automatically follows. 
Thus the League stands arrayed against Italy, in 
circumstances for which the framers of the Covenant 
made full provision. The battle has been joined, 
and either the League or Italy must give way. In 
the one event world peace will be established on 
a basis more stable than has ever seemed possible 
since the first days of effervescent enthusiasm on the 
morrow of the Armistice. In the other a new world 
war, fatal to everything that makes life livable, must 
be contemplated as a virtual certainty in no distant 
future. 

That is the The League of Nations has 
taken its stand and it cannot recede. It sought no 
quarrel with Signor Mussolini. It drafted honour- 
able terms of settlement that would have given 
Italy everything that she had been asking, till the 
prospect of getting what she asked drove her on to 
demand the impossible and make war certain. 
Italy has willed it and Italy must abide by the conse- 
It rests now with the League of Nations 
to assure not merely a decisive but a swift end to 
the contest. Is it ready to do that? Sanctions 
are to be applied for the first time in the history of 
the League. They may be a weapon potent beyond 
all previous experience. They may be no more 
than a perilous irritant. If they are to be the latter, 
then Abyssinia had better have been left cynically 
to her fate. For the assumption that time must work 
in the League’s favour is illusory. If Italy remains 
isolated and unsupported it no doubt will. The 
slow pressure of an economic boycott must sooner 
later do work. But meanwhile unarmed 
Abyssinians, whom the League has declared to be 
the victims of indefensible will be 
slaughtered by the thousand. 

But there is a stronger ground for effective action 
than that. Italy at this moment is isolated. The 
President of the United States has come as near as 
the neutrality imposed on him by Congress permits 
to branding her as an aggressor. Japan has made 
it clear that Italy has nothing to hope from her. 
She may even support the League so far as to refuse 
Italian orders for munitions. Germany, there is 
every reason to believe, intends for the present to 
avoid implication in the conflict, though she may 
decline to break off commercial relations with Italy. 
But how long will that continue? Consider the 
position of Signor Mussolini as he feels the slow 
pressure League boycott constricting him, 
sees the already impending financial collapse coming 
nearer, and possibly detects signs of a challenge to 
his policy by the saner or least subservient elements 
of his population. There is one direction in which 
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WEAK SANCTIONS 


support may conceivably be found. . 
will be asked for it—a free hand in Austria, poss 
even the return of the Southern Tyrol. There si 
be a desperate moment when Signor Mussoli; vil 
feel that even that is not too much to pay for 
from a capitulation which spells his own oyerthpy 
If he does pay it, and get the stipulated return forhis 
sacrifice, the bargain will plunge Europe in 
Armageddon. 

That is the peril which the prospect of Weak 
sanctions opens up. It is a peril which France ha 
had before her eyes from the first, though she ha, 
seemed strangely perverse in the moral she dray, 
from her fears. Her policy, if the Paris Press can 
be taken as representing the country, which it 
notoriously does not, would be te let Italy alo, 
if possible, and failing that to subject her to th 
minimum of jnterference. The one safe cour 
onee the League has reached the point where it Hi 
stands, is to subject her to the maximum of inte. 
ference and to begin at the first moment practicable, 
Dragging sanctions, that leave time for diplomatic 
intrigues to develop both inside and _ outside thy 
League, are a menace to every European State. It} 
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not the business of League States to penalise Italy, 
They have two tasks only, to help the vietims af 
aggression and—far more important—to make the 
continuance of the war by the aggressor impossible, 
Can it be done ? Can it be done by means of economic 
sanctions alone ? It conceivably may if the economic 
sanctions are comprehensive and cumulative. The 
** mineral sanction ” policy which Sir Thomas Holland 
has so consistently advocated becomes immediately 
relevant now. If the League States take the steps 
prescribed in the Covenant they signed, if Canada 
withholds nickel from Italy, and Russia, Rumania 
and Iraq oil, if the export of all foodstuffs and 
other commodities needed by the Italian forces 
is prohibited in the British and French colonies 
adjacent to Eritrea and Italian Somaliland, if at 
the same time munitions are supplied to Abyssinia 
through Kenya or the Sudan (the Covenant clearly 
contemplates this and other forms of assistance, 
then within measurable time Italy must yield. 
But how long will such pressure, even if reinforced 
by measures, like the severance of all telegraphic and 
postal communications, calculated to bring the 
reality of League action home to the _ individual 
citizens in Italy, take to work its effect? That 
depends no doubt in part on Fascist moral, of whose 
tenacity we have so far had little experience. But 
at the best the period will be dangerously long. 
Individual League States will feel the strain of the 
sacrifices they must make in loss of trade with 
Italy, and loyal co-operation may be hard to mait- 
tain, the more so since by the nature of things— 
indeed by the disposition of Nature—the sacrifices 
cannot be equal and no plans have yet been worked 
out at Geneva for apportioning the burden fairly. 
That being so, the dominant aim must be to end the 
business quickly. There is one sure way of ending 


it—by cutting Italian communications with Africa 
at the northern or southern entrance of the Suez 
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| or elsewhere. That, it will be said, is an act 
At any rate, it involves the exercise of 
h as the Covenant provides for if the case 
It would be a grave step for the League 
gates to take, and the risks involved would be 
«tis. No State could contemplate it single- 
handed. But the massed fleets of League States in 
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of war. 
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requires it. 


THE CHURCHES AND THE 


HE Church Congress re-assembled at Bourne- 
T mouth last Tuesday at a moment when the 
nation might well be asking what lead the Church 
had to give upon affairs of State deeply touching the 
As it happened the autumnal 
and 
In 


and 


public conscience. 
assembly of the Congregational Union of England 
Wales was simultaneously in session at Brighton. 
these meetings leaders of the Church of England 
of one of the Free Churches spoke their minds upon 
the part that organised religion ought to take in 
relation to the secular public life of the State. 
Jnevitably the conerete illustration which presented 
itself most vividly to their minds was that of the 
Christian attitude to the preservation of law and 
justice through the procedure of the League of 
Nations. But this was only a single example of a 
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nore general question which the Churches have to 
face and answer—that of their attitude to all the 
public questions which are vexing society today, in 
regard to which Christians both inside and outside 
their organisations are bound to ask, what, if any, is 
the essential Christian teaching, and, if there is none, 
why are such essential parts of life a matter of 
indifference from a religious standpoint ? 

To these problems, in various forms, the Arch- 
hishops of Canterbury and York, the Bishops of 
Winchester and Manchester, and, at the Congre- 
gational Union, Mr. Angus Watson and the Bishop 
of Chichester, addressed themselves in speeches or 
sermons. It is perhaps not strange that they should 
have been unanimous in urging that the Churches 
should take an active part in promoting a distinctively 
Christian view of practical national and international 
questions. The Archbishop of Canterbury announced 
that he was considering the possibility that Christian 
comunions everywhere should unite in issuing 
some solemn reminder of the place of Christian prin- 
ciples in the world’s political and economic life. Not 
that the dilemma in which churchmen sometimes 
find themselves between the spiritual claims upon 
the Church and the practical claims can be easily 
dismissed, The Archbishop of York, in his Congress 
sermon, pointed out that there are two ways of 
error. One of these is illustrated in its extremest 
form by the example of Hildebrand, who sought to 
make divine authority supreme by subjecting secular 
governments to ecclesiastical direction. The other 
way of error is that of retreat, of ** leaving the world 
to perish of original sin while we seck to save our 
souls.” In fine passages of exposition the Archbishop 
showed how these two errors may be avoided, 
Christianity depending not so much on dogmas as 


ona certain kind of life, tending to create a frame of 


mind in which disputes among fellow-Christians no 
longer ‘exist. 


the Mediterranean could unquestionably end the 
conflict between the League and Italy, and the 
lesser conflict between Italy ‘and Abyssinia, in a 
month. The statesmen at Geneva have on their 
shoulders the grave responsibility for deciding whether 
the sternest action would not in all the circumstances 
be the safest. It well may be. 


NATION 


But disputes among fellow-Christians do exist, 
And that, as the Bishop of Winchester indicated, is 
one of the great weaknesses which is_ peculiarly 
injurious to Christianity in modern times. As he 
suggested, the differences upon which many Christians 
insist so much and so bitterly are as nothing compared 
with the difference which separates them from the 
frank paganism common everywhere today. He 
pointed out that the modern pagan had, as a rule, no 
active hostility to Christianity, but regarded it as 
something entirely irrelevant to his own life. If he is 
right, the reproach must be directed at least as much 
against the Churches as against the modern pagan. 
It is admitted that everywhere the spirit of humanism 
is strong. The average man and woman care very 
much about questions of social welfare. They are 
deeply disturbed about the plight of the unemployed 
in the distressed areas; they are aware of a duty in 
regard to bad housing and overcrowding in cities ; 
they are distressed at the disregard for children 
thrown out of school on to the labour market at the 
age of fourteen; they are convinced that there is a 
right and a wrong about the action of Great Britain 
when a fellow-member of the League is threatened 
with destruction. They are aware that such matters 
as these call for that complete devotion and sacrifice 
in the service of the State which once, as the Bishop 
of Winchester said, were put at the disposal of God, 
If the Christian Churches can produce such a state of 
mind that this devotion and sacrifice are identified 
with the Christian life, then they will have regained 
the ascendancy they once held. If they cannot, then 
we have the opposite position, when the Totalitarian 
State exists in defiance of the Churches and even 
asserts its right —as it does in Germany—to govern the 
expression of their spiritual life. 

The leaders who were expressing their convictions 
last Tuesday at a solemn moment in the history of the 
Church and the nation spoke with no uncertain voice. 
They did not hesitate to assert that on such a question 
as the maintenance of international justice through 
collective action, if necessary by force, Christians, as 
Christians, cannot be silent. They must affirm the 
necessity of preserving, even if it involves fighting 
for, the ideals of reason, justice and law among nations, 
And in taking their stand upon the duty of the 
Churches in regard to such an issue as this, they 
recognised that the same principle must be applied 
in the social sphere at home. The Bishop of Chiches- 
ter, at the Congregational Union, said that Christi- 
anity must speak not only against war but against 
unjust territorial or economic conditions which lead 
to war; and Mr. Angus Watson, turning the argument 
to the domestic sphere, asserted that Christians 
could not be without a practical policy of reform 
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when two million unemployed fellow-citizens are 
rotting in idleness. The leaders of the Churches 
recognise that the Christian communities ‘cannot 
stand aside and look on in detachment while the 
world is torn with doubts upon practical issues 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


SW is rarely, for obvious reasons, that one can get an 
informed and candid statement on the situation 
in Italy from an Italian sufficiently innocuous to the 
present régime to be able to remain in the country. 
Some opinions which have just reached me from an 
Italian of this description, whom I have known for 
many years, and whom it will be suflicient to speak of 
as X, are rather striking. Both Italy and Great Britain, 
in X’s view, believed each other to be bluffing. Certainly 
Mussolini never believed that Britain or any other 
League Power would ever proceed to sanctions. But 
while Italy’s financial situation is such that a crash 
must come in the near future in any case it is unlikely 
that economic sanctions would make themselves effec- 
tively felt in less than ten or twelve weeks. As to more 
severe pressure, it issaid that Mussolini called his admirals 
together and told them they might have to fight the 
British fleet. They said, “ You are sending us to our 
death. We will go, of course, but .” There is, 
according to X, no enthusiasm for the Abyssinian cam- 
paign, but on the other hand no serious opposition, 
even latent, to the Duce, largely for the reason that 
no one can conceive of an alternative to him. A growth 
of anti-foreign feeling is to be feared, and Communism, 
negligible six months ago, is being taken seriously now. 
X lays stress—with obvious wisdom—on the danger of 
any external attempt to dislodge Mussolini. He suggests 
that the best end of the present trouble might be a formula 
under which Italy accepted the proposals of the Com- 
mittee of Five after all. But before that is even discussed 
every Italian soldier ought to be withdrawn from Abys- 
sinian soil. 





* * * * 


The choice of Major Attlee to succeed Mr. Lansbury 
as leader of the Parliamentary Labour Party till the 
end of the session is obvious and non-committal. Major 
Attlee was already deputy-leader, and during the long 
period of convalescence after Mr. Lansbury’s accident 
last year he discharged all the duties of leadership with 
credit. He is competent but net forceful, and certainly 
not of the calibre to face the Treasury bench on anything 
like equal terms. The only man capable of that is Mr. 
Herbert Morrison, and Mr. Morrison is not in the House. 
But there is no reason why he should not be three weeks 
hence if he chooses. A seat held by Labour is vacant 
at North Hammersmith, and Mr. Morrison, as Secretary 
of the London Labour Party, could have it for the asking, 
Whether he is prepared to give up his leadership of the 
majority party in the L.C.C. is another matter. That may 
depend on what his ultimate political ambitions are. 
But there is no man whose return to the House of 
Commons would make half the difference to his party. 

* * a * 


We shall, I suppose, never know the full facts about 
the Daily Mail’s ballot on war and sanctions, to which 
I made some reference last week. On Monday the results 
were published, with a singular form of authentication 
by a well-known firm of chartered accountants—singular, 
because the certificate said not one word on the one 
question relevant, the number of votes cast. Neither 
did the Daily Mail. The results are in every case 
expressed simply in mere percentages (25 per cent, in 
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favour of economic sanctions, 75 per cent. against, and 
so on), and on the whole they reveal the number even at 
Daily Mail readers content with the Government’, 
policy as unexpectedly large. But how many readers 
did record their votes? The Three Tailors of Tooley Stree 
could cast a 2 to 1 vote, as Daily Mail voters did on the 
question of leaving the League, but I admit each ¢ 
them would have to be twins to register the 5 to 1 division 
recorded on another issue. 












* * * * 





The most conspicuous feature of the diplomatic gi 
of the Italo-Abyssinian dispute is the signal ability anj 
the unfaltering correctness of every public statement 
made by the Ethiopian Government. Its spokesmay 
at Geneva, M. Tecle Hawariat, in particular, is a may 
not only of ability but of culture. He was brought w 
in Russia to a military career, and startled M. Litvinof 
by addressing him in Russian at Geneva. After his 
return to Abyssinia he became Governor of the province 
of Chercher (preceding Dr. Martin, the Ethiopian Ministe 
in London, in that office) and then went as Minister to 
Paris. That no doubt accounts for his command oj 
fluent French, and also perhaps for the remark he made 
the other day in conversation—“ Yes, but do you remen- 
ber what Pascal says?” A _ barbaric race, as Signor 
Mussolini has not failed to remark. 


















* * * * 


Italy, I see, is buying castor oil in considerable quanti- 
ties, but this time it is for the lubrication of aeroplane 
engines. <A few days ago a distinguished British adminis. 
trator told me of an interview he once had with Signor 
Mussolini in Rome. The Duce appeared greatly interested 
in the agricultural possibilities of the territory under the 
administrator’s control, whereon the latter observed, 
“There is one product with which we could supply 
your country up to almost any amount. That is castor 
oil.” The remark was not well received. 
I have been in power,” said Signor Mussolini with a 
grim visage, “ anyone administering castor oil by force 
has been given six months’ imprisonment.” 


** Since 





* * * * 





Lady Wright, the wife of Lord Wright, the new Master 
of the Rolls, is a noted horsewoman and Master of the 
Tidworth Hounds. They are suggesting in the Temple 
that hunting men are asking in bewilderment what this 
new pack, “ the Rolls,” is. 

* % * 


I understand that Mrs. Dugdale’s life of her unc!e, Lord 
Balfour, is now finished. It is to be published in two 
volumes of about 250,000 words each. But it will not 
appear before next spring. 

* * * 


American visitors are notoriously quick in picking up 
the essential facts about London. ‘“ What is the large 
building opposite ?” asked a lady from Ohio, visiting 4 
tourist agency in Pall Mall. That, she was informed, 
was the Reform Club. “Is it really? How vury 
interesting. For girls or boys ? ” 
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HE fighting in Abyssinia so far only confirms the 

obvious and gives no clue to the future. <A truth, 
yhich has been plain to every armchair critic, has not 
aped the notice of the Italian General Staff; that is, that 
cuecess and safety of their troops depend on their 
rerer getting too far ahead of their artillery, tanks and, of 
course, supplies. There are stretches of plain or down- 
jand, rarer in the North than in the South, where artillery 
gan manoeuvre freely and tanks play their proper réle 
and accompany OF precede the infantry advance. But 
» the mountains obstacles abound, over which the 
infantry must force their own way before the pioneers 
an get to work and the tanks and artillery follow up to 
qoort the next bound. 
The Italians are pushing from so many points and the 
terrain makes jateral communication so difficult, that 
i the Abyssinians, moving on interior lines, chose to 
et certain columns advance unchecked and to mass 
their forces against a selected one their numerical advant- 
age would be immense. Therefore at no point can the 
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Italians afford for an instant to sacrifice in the interest 
of speed the superiority they derive from tanks and 
artillery; nor for an instant can they leave their com- 
munications unguarded. 

So the pace of the penetration will be that of the road- 
makers, and the roads when made must be secured by 
strongly defended points in an ever lengthening chain 
dlong which convoys under strong escort will be able to 
move swiftly and safely. Since road-making in Abyssinia 
isno easy task, the achievement of the final objective 
i likely to be a long job. 

What is the final objective ?_ Usually there are two— 
the destruction of the enemy’s army and the occupation 
of points the loss of which will paralyse civil and military 
resistance, In Abyssinia there is a preliminary one 
the cutting of the railway (which should be fairly easy) 
ind the closing of any other doors by which munitions 
can enter the country from Kenya or the Sudan. The 
litter is not so easy, but on the other hand the introduction 
of munitions in bulk from these two directions would be 
laborious and slow. ‘Therefore the cutting of the railway 
is the first step, and this accounts for the basing of a 
loree on Assab and Mussa Ali, horrid spots in a horrid 
But the railway once cut, the Abyssinian 
amy must live on its own fat as far as cartridges are 
concerned, and it will be only a matter of time before 
they are reduced to sword and spear. 

_ The two sealed-pattern objectives are more illusory. 
The Abyssinians are tied to no base or line of com- 
They live on the land and scatter or collect 
Unless they commit suicide in masses they can 
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ABYSSINIA : THE CAMPAIGN OPENS 


By MAJOR L. I. ATHILL 





only be destroyed by hunger and despair; and since 
they are brave people and adepts at tightening their 
belts, these processes are slow. Again, there are no 
vital points. There are few towns deserving the name, 
and though the Abyssinian attaches more importance to 
some of these than to others the loss of one or all would 
in no way discourage him from fighting on in his forests 
and hills. And so the final objective is no less than this 
—to over-run the country, to occupy a great number of 
strongly-defended points connected by roads, and from. 
these points to commandeer or destroy crops and food 
wipplies and to operate constantly with mobile (and 
vulnerable) patrols until the warrior, starved and home- 
sick, throws up the sponge. And how long will that take ? 

It looks indeed as though the campaign will be a race, 
and a very slow one, against time. Not against any one 
rainy season, for if roads and bridges follow the armies 
there is nothing to prevent their going, like Caesar, into 
winter quarters till the rains stop. But each second of 
war eats up gold and material. The gold and material in 
Italy is limited. On the eflicacy of the sanctions to be 
imposed by the League of Nations depends the extent to 
which they can be replenished from the outside world, 
and there is quite a possibility that Italy as well as 
Abyssinia may before long be living on her own fat. 
Whose fat and whose zeal for war will last the longest ? 
It must not be forgotten that the Abyssinian is fighting 
for his life and his freedom, the Italian for a country 
which means little to the bulk of the population and 
which, with all its vaunted attractions, the army will 
soon come to dislike intensely. I should say that in 
point of zeal the Abyssinian is likely to prove the better 
staver. 

To return to the railway, it seems likely that Signor 
Mussolini must be a disillusioned man in this respect. 
By name the railway is Franco-Ethiopian, and shares 
were originally held in equal proportions by each Power. 
By agreement made only a few months ago, Italy acquired 
part of the French holding. By ancient treaty, Ethiopian 
troops havethe right to use it 'n war-time free of charge, 
and the part of it which lies in Abyssinia therefore became, 
at the outbreak of war, virtually an Abyssinian military 
line, with certainly no claim to immunity from attack on 
account of any international status. For reasons already 
explained Italy has a strong motive for attacking it. 
But one cannot resist the impression that when she arrived 
at the agreement with France she hoped in case of war ta 
be able to make use not only of the section lying in 
Abyssinia but also of the seaward section which runs 
through French Somaliland to Jibuti. Imagine how 
that would have changed the picture. Once astride the 
railway she would have had a short, safe and convenient 
line of communication with the sea. An advance along 
the railway and the rich and healthy Chercher highlands 
that flank it, would have been comparatively easy, and the 
ways to Addis Ababa open. But now, in view of France’s 
adherence to the principles of the League, that dream is 
shattered, and unless Italy is prepared to risk an act of 
aggression by entering I’rench territory her soldiers must 
plod wearily across innumerable miles of hostile land, 
with this convenient side-entrance tantalisingly closed. 

Turning to the other more immediate objectives, the 
first few days of war have given us a few pointers. In 
the North the wave of invasion will be split in two by the 
great mass of the Simien Mountains. To the East it will 
follow the classic route through Makalle, Antalo, Worra 
Hailu and Dessie to Addis Ababa and Ankober. Whether 
it reaches these two points before it meets and joins the 
southern invasion is a matter of no importance, but what 
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will be of more interest will be to see whether the force at 
Mussa Ali ventures on the desert crossing and anticipates 
the arrival of the Northern columns at Dessie. To do so 
would be a great achievement, but a dangerous one. 

The western section of the advance from Eritrea, 
probably in three columns, is likely to aim at Gondar, 
whence it must over-run the province of Amhara if the 
advance on Antalo and Worra Hailu is not to be constantly 
threatened from its right flank. 

In the South-East, where little progress is as yet repor- 
ted, the country presents plenty of military obstacles in 
the shape of dense bush and exhausting heat; but the 
obstacles to road-making are less serious. The objectives 
are Harar, the railway, and the pleasant Chercher high- 


lands, a country of woods and_ running Streams y}; 
would seem a paradise to the weary soldier fresh hate 
arid plains of the Ogaden, . 
What will happen before these objectives are reach 
depends entirely on the hold that the Emperor anit 
on his commanders in the field. It is one thing tok 
down the strategy and tactics to be followed by pies, 
sional soldier with no private territorial attachment 
It is quite another one to enforce them on a feuda] che 
fighting to protect his own, often hereditary, proving. 
and whether the task of General de Bono and hig eo, 
manders will be facilitated by a mass suicide on the put 
of the Abyssinians is a question which the next few weeks 
should answer. 


JAPANESE CONTRASTS 


By GUENTHER STEIN 


UCH has been written about the efficiency of Japanese 
business organisation. Having beaten Lancashire 
in many markets and multiplied their foreign trade in the 
face of fierce competition, the Japanese are generally 
supposed to be adepts at modern industrial and com- 
mercial technique. To a certain extent this is perfectly 
true. There are cotton mills in Japan which are the last 
word in mechanisation. Experts assert that Ford’s 
factory at Yokohama is more up to date in every respect 
than Detroit. I visited a gear-cutting concern which began 
fifteen years ago by copying simple English gears and is 
now supplying the most complicated machine-gears to a 
number of countries. The owner, entirely self-taught, is 
now regarded as an engineering wizard. 

But there is another side to the picture which is less 
frequently painted. Those much admired examples of 
progress stand out against a wide background of black 
inefliciency, confusion, and indolence. Taken as a whole, 
Japanese business methods are so backward that the 
observer in this country is often left without explanation 
for achievements which have had to overcome such 
gigantic handicaps. 

I shall never forget one of my first impressions of 
Japanese industry. I went to inspect a Tokyo pencil 
factory and was received by the owner in his office. This 
was a small room fronting the ramshackle workshop 
where forty workmen were busy at ancient, worn-out 
machines. The firm was by no means unimportant, for 
the forty men dealt with the semi-finished product of a 
large number of outworkers. The factory had its cus- 
tomers in about half the countries of the globe. Now the 
office presented an incredible chaos of books, corre- 
spondence, samples, teacups and smoking utensils, all 
piled up in hopeless disorder on a few shaky desks. The 
floor was monopolised by crawling children and yelping 
dogs. In the corner the proprictor, almost buried under 
dusty files, made diffident efforts to deal with questioning 
foremen, errand boys, wholesale customers, and members 
of his family—all talking in unison. 

It is a fact that the bulk of the Japanese manufactures 
which are flooding the world markets are produced and 
sold by firms similar to this pencil factory. On balance, 
it is incomprehensible why the advantage of low wages 
and skilful hands is not wiped out by the futility of 
business methods. It is a pitiful sight to watch the 
cashier of a large store make up a statement from quite 
a small number of checks for purchases in different 
departments. Throughout Japan heroic deeds are done 
every day in the national fight against figures. A simple 
addition or subtraction, performed several times over 
with the help of the clattering counting-rods, sends every 
Japanese clerk into agonies of despair. 

Or take the telephone. A plain message from one office 
to another needs countless explanations and repetitions. 


Tokyo, 
The Japanese language contains hundreds of wor, 
which have more than one meaning. In writing, the 
sense is expressed by different symbols, and in conyers, 
tion these symbols are quickly sketched with one fingy 
into the palm of the other hand. The telephone adnit 
of neither of these aids, with the result that time is wast 
on elaborate descriptions, and misunderstandings are 
frequent. As for business correspondence, the averay 
office clerk soon forgets the bulk of the 2,000 charactes 
which, as a practical selection from the complete alphabe 
of 8,000, he has been taught at school. The difficultis 
of handling a Japanese typewriter can be imagined, 
Efforts are being made to evolve a system of Latin 
characters for Japanese words, but progress is slow. The 
small shopkeeper still carries his ink and brushes in his 
belt and sits down ceremoniously to paint a receipt. 

The famous salesmanship of the Japanese, so often 
held up as an example to the old-fashioned British mer. 
chant, is not conspicuous in the daily life of the country, 
Decency requires the utmost reserve towards the cus. 
tomer. Unless he utters a definite wish, he may not be 
addressed on the subject of buying. You can walk 
through any store in Japan, greeted by friendly bows and 
exclamations of welcome; you may handle the goods 
displayed as long as you like. No one will come to your 
assistance until you proclaim that you wish to buy, 
More than once I have offered a larger note than the shop- 
keeper could change. Instead of sending out for small 
money, he would invariably apologise for his unfortunate 
disability, and regard the deal as abandoned. 

The wheels of commerce move slowly in Japan. They 
are clogged with a multitude of middlemen whose fune- 
tions are often incomprehensible. A typical example is 
the telephone-broker, who stands firmly between post 
office and public, raking in a rich toll, The number of 
lines to be laid down each year is determined beforehand, 
and in some mysterious way the brokers buy up all the 
available options. If the would-be subscriber goes direct 
to the authorities, he is told that it may take several 
years before the slowly expanding service reaches his 
house. But the broker is ready, on payment of anything 
up to £60 in addition to the official fee, to instal the line 
within a few days. The government have now announced 
that the practice will be stopped, and brokers’ prices have 
slumped to a few pounds, with a small monthly royalty 
added. Incidentally, telephone numbers containing 4 
four are always offered at bargain prices, because “ Shi,” 
the Japanese word for the figure four, also meats 
death. 

The middleman pest is probably due to the pressure ol 
a quickly growing population on an inadequate labour 
market. As the large modern factories are thoroughly 
mechanised, and both agriculture and commerce af 
overcrowded, the enterprising man has to create 4 Lew 
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-», There is, for example, the “ assistant ” who accom- 
Ys every taxi-driver. He is usually a shareholder in 
ies - " 


i axi and checks the takings on behalf of the other 
s In addition, he acts as a guide and explorer. 
“aes addresses are given only by district and 
an block, the streets being unnamed and the houses 
e sbered Any given house must be searched for, 
o frequent inquiries from local delivery boys. This 
i assistant’s duty—which is not to say that he is 
iva successful. 

It is perhaps natural that against the background of 


general confusion and procrastination the working of 
the large textile concerns is regarded by the Japanese as 
little short of miraculous. It is this constant com- 
parison of modern efficiency with the prevailing disorder 
which has led, first the Japanese, and through them the 
outside world, to believe in the superiority of Japanese 
organisation. The fact is that although the country has 
quickly adopted Western machinery, Western ideas of 
business are completely foreign to its spirit. Trade is 
still largely carried on with serene indifference to financial 
results. 


THE GROUP MOVEMENT: A VALUATION—I 


By SIR MICHAEL SADLER 


4st Summer three thousand people attended a 
f meeting of the Groups at Oxford. Just afterwards, 
nearly as Many came to the same city for the synchronised 
conference of three International Educational Associa- 
tions. For the week of its sessions you could hardly 
tke up @ Newspaper without seeing something about 
the congress on education. But hardly a word was 
printed about the bigger, and not less international, 
vathering which had immediately preceded it. News- 
value, in this case, was a faulty guide to the real signific- 
ance of contemporary events. I have heard no suggestion 
{ Press-boyeott. I have seen no sign of Groups being 
wy of publicity. But the fact that three thousand 
people came to Oxford for a meeting of the Groups 
means that, for the time being, the movement has a 
gong hold on many disquieted minds. Not Great 
Britain only, or Canada or South Africa evince this 
in Groups. The photograph of this year’s 
assembly in the court-yard of the castle at 
[linore shows that many people in Denmark were 
timed by the Groups’ propaganda. And. at the height 
of the Italo-Abyssinian dispute, we read in a despatch 
{om Geneva of the influential meeting attended by many 
European statesmen at the invitation of the President 
of the Assembly of the League. 

The Editor thinks that some readers of The Spectator 
nay be interested in hearing how the Oxford Groups 
movement strikes a friendly outsider. I am _ friendly 
because I know what strength and joy membership has 
brought to many of my acquaintance. Within my 
knowledge, which goes back to the inception of the 
movement, association with the Groups has meant new 
happiness in life to some of my friends--young and 
niddle-aged—of unexpectedly diverse antecedents and 
Of a movement which has meant much 
to them, I cannot think but with gratitude and respect. 
But I remain an outsider, because the methods of the 
movement do noét appeal to my temperament or meet 
uv individual needs. No more than this need be said 
i the reasons which have kept me aloof. But they 
ise me to write with misgiving, because an outsider’s 


interest 
er wwded 


callings, so 


titicism of a contemporary religious movement often 


trikes us, who read it long afterwards, as colour- 
bind. We feel this about Horace Walpole. And 
things are worse when the critic has got angry. Those 


lus who revere the memory of Charles Kingsley find 
10 pleasure in reading what he wrote about John Henry 
Newman. And our affectionate admiration for T. H. 
Huxley is chilled by his articles on the Salvation Army. 

Spiritually and emotionally, the whole world today 
a seething pot. Europe, the pioneer of Christian 
avilisation, is at a crisis in its belief in God. No other 
ssué is comparable in importance. Groups may not 
‘ount for much numerically, but they represent a strong 
trend of theistic conviction. On the fundamental issue 
our time, they range themselves decisively on the 


side of Christian belief. They feel with the Lord’s 
Prayer, not with Karl Marx. 

Many people today feel lonely. In an age buzzing 
with communication this is a paradox. But the patter 
of communications from far and near upon the windows of 
our mind has made us feel the need for more varieties 
of friendship. Sides of our nature—the artistic, for 
example, or the metaphysical or the psychological— 
which in former days got numb through disuse or were 
schooled into apathy by unresponsive surroundings, 
have been made sensitive by books, newspapers and 
the wireless and by watching the trend of great events 
at home and abroad. Thus the march of change, 
thrown by the lanterns of communication upon the 
screen of our mind, has made us more conscious than 
we used to be of our need for guidance and sympathy 
in the dilemmas of judgement. To satisfy this need, 
we are thirsty for guidance from those who know and 
for frank talk with people we are not shy of. Conferences 
and meetings like the Groups give this opportunity of 
hearing those whom we wish to hear, and of making 
congenial acquaintance. For this reason, conferences 
of many kinds have become numerous and supply a 
present need. 

Many people are repressed. They want to ‘al’ freely 
about intimate things—questions of duty, questions 
of spending, questions of sex, questions of personal 
belief which people in their ordinary 
surroundings cannot be frank. But they long for the 
relief which comes from open admission of failure in 
a company of people sympathetically inclined. What 
the class-meeting to Methodists, “ sparing ” 
to many men and women today. 

To say that Groups have no convincing message to 
the intellect, no thought-out philosophy of sacrament, 
dogma and ethic, is, I think, a substantial criticism of 
much of their published work. But to lay stress on 
this characteristic is to underrate the significance of 
the Group movement as a symptom of one current in 
contemporary feeling. Groups are an instinctive reaction, 
on the part of many whose powers of mind are per- 
ceptive rather than analytical, against the popularised 
intellectualism which in effect denies that man can 
pray to God and that God hears his prayer. 

We live in an age of expectancy, like our forefathers 
in the days of Gilbert of Sempringham and Joachim de 
Flore. People feel that the great changes which they have 
witnessed portend changes greater still. A chapter in 
history seems to them to be closing, and the next page is 
but half-turned. An age of expectancy is visited by strange 
kinds of emotional experience. The world in which we 
are now living is unexpectedly different from that with 
which we older people were familiar 50 years ago, much 
harsher in some things, much more sentimental in others. 
The Midlothian campaign was child’s-play compared 
with one of Hitler’s meetings at Nuremberg, or Mussolini's 
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in Rome. In Europe and in Asia, not to speak of the United 
States, multitudes are sensitive to the magnetism of 
a leader who has organising power. To many men and 
women, young and middle-aged, Dr. Frank Buchman’s 
personality makes a powerful appeal. 

A great virtue of the Group movements is also, from 
one point of view, its weakness. Rightly as I believe, 
it refuses to detach any one from allegiance to his church. 
Like the League of Nations Union, it works with all 
churches and all parties. But there are some observers 


MR. DE VALERA 


R. DE VALERA has spoken at Geneva and _ sur- 
prised us by his friendliness to England. He equally 
surprised us by his previous hostility, or what we thought 
his hostility. In fact he is always surprising public 
opinion in England, and Englishmen do not like being 
surprised. He sometimes surprises public opinion in 
Treland, perhaps owing to the Spanish strain in_ his 
blood. Even Irishmen, who know him much _ better 
than we do, cannot always either predict his moves 
ahead or understand his policy once announced.  In- 
formed circles in Dublin or Cork or elsewhere would, 
however, probably endorse these two statements. First, 
De Valera is much less hostile to England than English- 
men assume, Next, he is a much subtler politician than 
Englishmen think. He has gained the and 
his reputation by direct assertions and by adherence 
to a stiff theory. It is often forgotten that he has 
shown great dexterity in the use of means. He puts 


masses 


g 
forward extreme demands, and his opponents assume 
that they represent his maximum. In the course of the 
negotiations they find that the assumed maximum 
is really a minimum, and they are pushed off their 
ground before they know where they are. Again, he 
may hate the British Empire, when it happens to stand 
in his way. But, if it is likely to help Ireland, he will 


not remember his hatred. At the present time the 
situation is not only interesting, it might become 


dangerous, especially when England has eyes upon 
Italy and Abyssinia. Yet the signs seem to be that 
De Valera is friendly—and even anxious to negotiate 
with us. 

Failing some unforeseen event De Valera is not likely 
to fall for some time. His power within his party is 
complete, and is extending vastly outside it. There will 
be no more armed rebellions, for the whole population is 
being disarmed. The military tribunal inflicts daily 
sentences of twelve months’ imprisonment for harbouring 
concealed arms (there were three in one day last week). 
Legal weapons are being removed as well as_ illegal 
The Senate is not dead yet, but no one doubts 

will When that happens De Valera 
The Senate 
could block a measure for a period of from three to 
five months, 


ones, 
that it 
ean make short work of every opponent. 


sooh be. 


When the Dail becomes a single chamber 
In 
twenty-four hours it could alter the rate of exchange, 
abolish Trinity College, or “cut the painter 
the British Empire. 

On the Free State the Statute of Westminster had 
no such healing effect as it had on South Africa, where 
it availed to heal the bitterness between Hertzog and 
Smuts, between Boer and Briton. Of course De Valera 
knows the value of the Statute, and that it enables him 
to legislate Ireland out of the Empire. Even if the 


a measure can be passed in a week or even a day. 


from 


people of the Free State know it, they do not think about 
it. 


They retain the deep-rooted distrust and hatred of 


By PROFESSOR HAROLD TEMPERLEY 
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who predict that, if it does not organise 
it will be evanescent. 





itself as q Chureh 





The significance, however, of the Grou 
as a symptom of the religious unsettlement of our {; 
depends not on the likelihood of its permanence ws 
on the intensity of the influence which it now brin, “ 
bear upon individual lives. The chances of jts i 
as a permanent organisation are a trifling matter compar 
with the penetrating power of its fellowship Upon Me 
and women at this critical juncture in human affairs 
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Dublin, Oct. sip, 
England: Cosgrave and his followers certainly want to 
remove all such distrust. But they are powerless before 
this feeling. Opinion is really free in Ireland toda; 
freer than in most countries, and on this point it is resie. 
less. What is behind the move for a Republic js th 
hatred of the Monarchy. It is not against the pero, 
of the King, but against the institution of Monarchy. 
They remember that it was a King who led the Engl 
across the Boyne Water. It was in the King’s name thy 
the penal code against the Catholics was enacted, 4) 
the Irish martyrs, from Fitzgerald and Emmett to th: 
victims of 1916, were shot in the King’s name, Th 
economic war of today began in the King’s name, } 
Valera plays up to this feeling. He says King Geo 
is a “ foreign King” and therefore not entitled to Irs 
allegiance. He wants “an external association” vit) 
England, i.e., some kind of entente or alliance betwee 
republican Ireland and monarchical Britain. Erin muy 
not lie “ within the broad gold circle of the Crow, 
Allied and connected with a British King, yes! Bi 
Irishmen are neither his subjects nor his followers. 























This ideal suggests separatism pure and simple. Bit 
there is neither purity nor simplicity in the aim. DP: 
Valera does want to smash the existing connexion but, 
as the lover in the poem wants to smash the Univers, 
**to remould it nearer to his heart’s desire.” He want 
England to help him over the separation. He want 
more than that. He wants to end the economic war, 
and to separate from England. But he wants also ty 
reunite with Ulster. His ultimate ideal is an All-Insi 
State in alliance with England. He knows well enougi 
that the longer Ulster remains separated from the re‘ 
of Ireland, the greater will be the difficulty of reunion with 
her. He probably does not want to deprive Ulster oi 
her separate parliament, and anyway knows it to le 
impossible. But he does want a federal reunion of Irelan’ 
The forces leading that way are stronger than is usual! 
realised. Even in the near future a small additio 
to the Catholic population of Ulster might have startlin; 
results. The population of the Free State is increasiis 
and as its emigrants ean no longer go to America thie) 
may soon press into Ulster and again create an act 
problem. 





















De Valera might be able to come to a settlement with Lon 
Craigavon and Mr. Baldwin if he approached the proble 
of federation on the basis of a common loyalty to the Crom 
and Empire. Ulster would then be disarmed and the 
benevolent mediation of the ‘* predominant partne 
But he wants to do it another way, and! 
seems a strange way. He wants England to help lim! 









be assured, 






separate from her and, as soon as that is achieved, 
to help him to federate the Free State with North Ireland 
He opposes the harp to the Crown, the Republic t 
Monarchy, yet he expects England to aid him in a Woh 
of separation from herself, and the King, like Richard I 
to resign his Crown, Yet he has some support. There 1s4 
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wp of young intellectuals in both countries who 
wi follows: ‘‘ After all, why should not the State 
sjitself a Republic ? So long as it is allied or connected 
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MOVenen “ih the Empire, does the name really matter 6 EDS 
f our tine ent ignores symbolisms, and symbolisms are real 
Nence, byt MM jigs if they move the masses, De Valera thinks the 
brings 4, (roa the symbol of subjection and tyranny, England 
s SUrVival MM and Ulster think it the symbol of freedom and of unity. 
Compared MM pow is this opposition to be overcome? If the object 
UPON Mey sought 1s sufficient, it will be. For England and the Free 





sate are under one common and already compelling 
slegiance, to which they have testified in the last few 
avs. Yhere is something to which both are attached, 
maccount of which they may both be called upon soon 
«make sacrifices. The fact that they have agreed to do 
» for a distant object suggests that they might do so 
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jor ends nearer home. 

(osgrave reminded a Dublin audience the other day that, 
when his Government threw in their lot with the League, 
But De Valera has 
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De Valera was their strongest critic. 


























ted. Al HE best way to reach the Park of Culture and Rest 
tt to the is to take the Metro—which is a paradox like 
me. The wervthing else in Moscow. But for the moment aban- 
_ De joning all ideas of rest, you will at least appreciate that 
& Georg there is no soul-killing uniformity about the architecture 
| te Ir of the stations : and for those who cannot read, it must 
ne With ie a convenience to be able to memorise what a station 
between joks like. You take the train, then, in a building re- 
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niniscent of Reinhardt’s theatre in Berlin, and alight 
sour Underground terms getting out) at one resembling 














































st Bit Lyons Corner House. A swarm of culture-seekers will 
- ear you along (and if you remember Wembley you will 
le. Bit yotice that here, too, they tread on your feet and cough 
am. De in vour face) and ere long you will be swept under the 
ton but sioddy eonerete portals of the Park. 
nivel, fA band above your head will be discoursing a theme by 
fe want Tehaikowsky with as few variations from the original 
© Walls ss Soviet brass playing will allow. To your left a clinic, 
ue Wal Bor perhaps only a barber's shep, affords a glimpse of 
also tv steamy cubicles ; to your right an asphalt roller-skating 
All-Tnsi ink ; distressingly near your elbow an old lady. a 
CHOU vathetie relic of the ancien régime, buttoned into a fur 
the ret Bf acket—for October nights are damp in the Park—dis- 
On Wi" enses gynaecological knowledge to a group of giggling 
Ister “BH irchins with the aid of a bottled foetus. And limitless 
to let before you spreads Blackpool Beach, the Palace Pier and 
relat’. W tie Ideal Home Exhibition. 
usua You may wander through the huts containing small but 
ddition comprehensive museums of the arts and sciences: you 
‘artis B nay stroll through collections of gruesome photographs 
reas’ B illustrating the terrors of Fascism: you will certainly 
a te; jump into figures who, when you apologise, turn out to be 
1B wasworks enacting scenes of Tsarist brutality. Out in 
fe open on the concrete paths, among the sad-looking 
thLon! 8 subs and flowers (for horticulture seems a neglected 
roble BF branch of culture just now) you will meet all Moscow, 
Crow A vatching now a. sailor practising on the horizontal bar, 
nd the Ftow innumerable children walking on stilts. A party of 
rine? i young men arrive, strip to the waist. and begin a game of 
and "Bolley-ball. The Great Wheel turns: loud speakers 
him “Bi splutter in the wind: a thin rain is falling. No matter. 
hievel. Hi Here is Culture. here Rest. 
relan BH But soon among the attractions vou will single out a 
to We machine round which a particularly large crowd has 
‘= sembled. Thev have ceased their games and_ their 
ard I ‘ilt-walking and are staring with glum earnestness at 





FALLING FOR CULTURE 


By PHILIP HOPE-WALLACE 


just said that, when he came in to office himself, he 
decided to continue with the League and fulfil its obliga- 
tions. Apparently he liked his experiences at Geneva, 
for he now says “ the difficulty with the League is not 
that the obligations it imposes are too strict but rather 
that they are not strict enough to be effective.” This is 
conversion indeed ! It is the more remarkable because of 
the relation of the British Empire to the League. A recent 
cartoon in Dublin Opinion illustrates this point. John 
Bull, with the features of Baldwin, is pictured as holding 
forth on the stage at Geneva, with his bull-dog by his 
side. A halo is over each head. De Valera sits back 
smiling in the audience, saying, “ Johnny, I hardly 
knew you!” Everybody in Dublin admits that this 
exactly hits off the situation. De Valera has suddenly 
realised that England may be available for good purposes, 
and that the Free State can work with her for common 
ends. This is the golden moment for starting negotiations 
about the economic war, the future of the Free State and 
its relation to Ulster. 













four mighty levers, some twenty feet in length, enclosed 
by a paling of that fragile trellis associated in England 
with Dainty Tea gardens. To the free end of these levers, 
counterbalanced by a heavy weight, they are strapping 
human beings, who unsmilingly submit to being tied in a 
sitting position on the beam. A spring is released, and, 
still unsmiling, they fly up and forward on their Pegasus, 
describing a dizzy are of one hundred and eighty degrees. 
The weight, however. saves them from breaking their 
heads at the end of this uncomfortable parabola: and 
after they have remained head downwards for some 
seconds, the lever mercifully returns to its original posi- 
tion, and the victims complete the journey backwards. 

As you watch, a Red Army soldier of the dimensions 
of Chaliapin hangs head first from the beam, the secret 
laws of dynamics having failed to return so unexpected 
a burden to the starting-point. You must repress your 
laughter, for the crowd watch in respectful silence while 
the poor man’s neck turns from pink to purple. On 
another lever a small boy flies tirelessly back and forth. 
Both bear their sufferings stoically. 

But high above vour head yet another martyrdom is 
taking place. A middle-aged woman, pale with terror, is 
being pushed off a high wooden tower. On an arm, some 
twenty feet above her, hangs a permanently open para- 
chute, which, as she falls, is jerked into action and, 
catching the air, deposits her in the arms of a smiling 
Nijinsky with the grace of a ballerina attached to a 
commissionaire’s umbrella. This astonishing performance 
is being repeated on the other side of the tower by an 
adventurous old man with a beard. Sometimes as many 
as four parachutes, each suspended from a pulley, will 
be busy dropping the inhabitants of the tower to 
earth. 

As curiosity stifles your fear, you will step forward 
offering a tattered rouble note, and a moment later your 
quaking knees will be carrying you up the creaking steps 
of one of those erections known at a bourgeois fair as a 
* Helter-Skelter.” down the outside of which, with a 
coconut-mat and intolerable frictton, you may perform 
a corkscrew slither. At the top you await in fear until 
you too are bound with straps and pushed with a fluttering 
heart over the edge. The drop seems endless; but an 
agonising jerk informs you that the thing is working, and 
in a few seconds you are on the ground, sick with sensation 
but rich in experience, 
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So persistent are the fallers, so earnest and eager, 
that it is soon apparent that mere sensation is not their 
aim. The Russians do not take easily to such violences. 
The New Women, for whom abortion without chloroform 
holds no terrors, swooned at sight of the escalators on 
the Metro. How then came this passion for jumping ? 
For passion it is: everywhere the landscape round the 
towns is embellished with parachute towers—old wind- 
mills or water towers serve the purpose—and at the 
aerodromes queues wait patiently. The levers and the 
towers in the Parks of Culture are but preparations for 
higher jumps and greater dizziness. At first a small 
bonus was extended to those who ventured: and 
bewildered visitors whose bedroom bells remained 
unanswered learned that the chambermaids were busy 
turning an honest rouble in the air above the acro- 
drome. But already inability to jump is regarded with 
the scorn reserved in England for those who fear to take 
the lift lest it should break. From the local Park of 
Culture you will quickly graduate to the aerodrome, 
and after a suitable wait in a queue—a preliminary to 
any activity in Russia—you will make your first uncon- 
trolled descent. From amateur status you aspire to 
joining the semi-professional jumping brigade of your 
factory or your club. You will not lose heart, for in 
the cinema and at the theatre the parachutist will be 
held up for emulation. 
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— 
At Kiev, this summer, eight hundred Parachyt 

took the air simultaneously and only one failed Pisa 

unhurt. In the May Day processions a huge cont} ‘i 

of amateur jumpers was conspicuous by the den 

like symbols of their prowess : and women predom) ! 
among their number. _ 

But since we must believe that nothing js done ; 
the Soviet State without a purpose, it is permissible 
ask what use this talent has. Except for those eng 
travel very light, landing with luggage from. an airline 
in this fashion is out of the question: and rae 
military point of view, more useful things. than ini 
beings may be dropped from the air. But. in the Vast 

spaces of Russia conditions of warfare may be different . 

imperialist armies marching upon the capital of the 

workers’ State might easily be discomfited by battalions 
who had dropped from the skies far in the rear, Such 
tactics may be less foolish than they at first appear 

Did those French generals who this year watched the 

manoeuvres learn a thing or two? And may. we expect 

that myriads of wholesome Parisian bourgeoises yjj 
soon be floating through the air above Vincennes: 

Ah! (anon! But who shall say that for the childrey 

of a generation for whom fast horizontal movement jy 

the best amusement the parachute will not provide 
vertical thrill less costly, less dangerous, and no mor 
futile, than Sunday motoring ? 


RHYME AND REASON 


By E. E. 


HE responsibility of pocts is great. Who can say 
that his whole life may not have been propelled in 
a certain direction by a nursery-jingle, which has wrought 
upon him as a witch-curse worked upon an ancient hero ? 
Poets to the Greeks were legislators and_ strategists. 
Persia would perhaps never have been Hellenised if 
Alexander had not been brought up on Homer. Even 
now, as in the days of Tyrtaeus, the aid of poets is sum- 
moned on great national occasions to stir the mind as 
with the sound of a trumpet, or to extract our shillings for 
** gentlemen in khaki.” 

It is therefore important to remember that pocts, like 
other despots, are themselves slaves, in servitude to a 
Muse who moves them at her will. Plato, it is well known, 
thought them insane, though unluckily their insanities 
were, like those of the Delphian prophetess, treated as 
oracles. Certainly, even now, they are ridden by a power 
they cannot throw off. Some of them, it is true, have 
been known to hug their chains or even to glory in them ; 
but this, as philosophers tell us, is the lowest depth of 
slavery. Of late there has been a sporadic tendency to 
the assertion of freedom ; but it is to be feared that the 
liberty, so far as it has been secured, has degenerated 
into anarchic licence. 

: Of all these shackles the most cramping, undoubtedly, 
has been what Milton called the ‘troublesome and 
modern bondage of rhyming,” which has indeed been re- 
sponsible for some of the most indefensible crimes of 
which words are capable. As many a prose writer has 
sacrificed truth to antithesis, so many a poet has dis- 
regarded truth for the sake of a similarity of sound. 
Dante, we know, denied that rhyme had ever forced him 
to say what he did not want to say ; but even he had to 
confess that he had achieved his end only by making a 
word mean what it had never meant before. He avoided 
lying, in fact, by the crime of forcing something not 
himself to lie. 

Dante had the less excuse because rhymes are abundant 
in Italian. In England, where they are scarce, rhyme is a 


KELLETT 


tyranny, and there is no Bill of Rights by which its 
encroachments can be_ restrained. Few spirits ar 
stubborn enough to resist it, nor has every poet been 
courageous enough to run away from it, like Milton, and 
set up a rhymeless Republic, or to cry, like Rousseay, 
that ‘“‘ Poetry was born free, and it is everywhere in 
chains.” 

Some, compelled to seek a rhyme where none exists, 
have been driven to the most humiliating devices. Mr, 
Browning, for example, had to make children bewildering 
and woman common. As for Mr. Browning, who does 
not know how one Hudibrastic rhyme drew him on to 
another, and betrayed him into the most wearisome 
prolixity ; while in the Pied Piper he was driven to 
employ diacritics in order that the lurking assonanee 
might put on audibility ? Longfellow, in search of a 
rhyme to the intractable “ silver,’ was fain to avail 
himself of the Norse name Tambarskelver, and even s0 
made a poor business of it. In order to rhapsodise about 
months in general, rather than about May or June in par- 
ticular, poetry has had to seek the aid of algebra, ant 
to say : 

“Mathematicians once a month 
Raise x+-1 to the n+ Ith.” 

All have observed Shelley’s fondness for fountains and 
mountains: he seems to have been as_ incapable o! 
thinking of one without the other as the poetasters ol 
Pope’s time were of describing trees without the cooling 
breeze, or creeping without sleeping. Dominion with hin 
always moved on a pinion, and mortals were always 
passing through portals; while every age or rage Wa 
sure to be attended by an Archimage, and every adept 
slept. 

But what I wish to point out is that these rhymes— 
bad, good, masculine, feminine, rich, poor, exact, loose 
—have had their effect upon our national character. 
Words associated in rhyme become inextricably ass0- 
ciated in thought. We think in a certain way because 
our poets have been compelled to rhyme in a certail 
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and our ideas follow a course determined by the 
igencies of bards at their wits’ end to clinch a couplet. 

We asoribe a quite illusory eternity to rivers because 
ws having exhausted quiver and shiver, have fallen 
jack on CET In Chaucer’s day there was some freedom 
in the conception of heaven, for you could have a 
even or dream about it, and you could lift up your 
aecen or voice in its praise ; but the readers of Rossetti 
have to think of it in number as seven, and in time as 
een; while others conceive of it as riven with the 
thunderbolt, or lit up, somewhat annoyingly, by the 
erin, Happy nation that can find Himmel, if but for an 
hour, in Kiimmel ! 

There“is in truth no limit to the influence, for good 
hut far-more for evil, of rhyme. Half the marital 
quabbles in these islands are due to wife and strife ; 

and our acquiescence in quarrels as the lot of humanity 

springs from the association of life with the same con- 
tentious -vocable. Falsehoods would be rarer, and 
novelists fewer, but for glory and story. How mis- 
chievous it has been that labour should appear the duty 
of one’s neighbour rather than one’s own, or that 
pleasure should be so closely involved with leisure ! 
suppose the word for pleasure had happened to be plurk, 
ond had therefore been invariably followed by work 

which we must not shirk—would not our people’s dili- 
sence have been intensified a hundredfold ? A glance at 
, rhyming dictionary (which my reader, if a poet, is sure 
to have at hand) will supply hundreds of other instances. 
As for love, I am convinced that the English (and 
American) idea of it has been entirely dominated by the 
fact that the thought of a shove is always intruding upon 
it, and has to be forcibly suppressed, while it inevitably 
fixes our thoughts on things above. Why did Tennyson 
call the girl who is waiting for her love a “ meek un- 
conscious. dove *’ but because no other bird’s name would 
fit the verse ? Less refined writers have descended so 
low as to liken their darling to a starling; while none, 
refined or unrefined, have been able to avoid bidding 
their lover hover over in order to discover how intense is 
their affection. The world, as Calverley noted, has been 
hurled hither and thither simply and solely for the sake 
ofarhyme; as in French it has posed as even rounder 
than it really is because of the irresistible appeal of ronde. 

But the most convincing examples of all are those 
concerned ‘with force and violence. It is hard to 
exaggerate the fatal influence of the indissoluble bond 
between might and right. To the German, Krieg in- 
evitably suggests Sieg; hence, I doubt not, his willing- 
ness to engage in it, and his fixed belief that even in the 
lat War he was not defeated. Beilum, to the old 
Romans, was necessarily something beautiful, while 
guerra, to the modern Italians, implies the acquisition 
of terra. With us, on the other hand, the poverty of 
thymes has constrained our poets to resort to euphemism 
and subterfuge ; either to sublimate the idea by raising 
it to the stars, or to mitigate its horrors by removing it 
afar; for, as Macaulay said, “ a broken head in Coldbath 
Fields causes more excitement than a pitched battle in 
India.” Sometimes it is reduced to ridicule; a god of war 
who is Licutenant-Colonel to the Earl of Mar does not 
call up a specially terrible vision. Were war habitually 
thymed with gore—no worse a rhyme than love and prove— 
the work of the League of Nations Union might be much 
facilitated. 
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MARGINAL COMMENTS 


By SALLY GRAVES 


WO strange and rather pathetic police-court cases 
have been given a certain amount of publicity 
lately in the cheaper Press. An oldish woman of ex- 


‘tremely simple character hypnotised herself into thinking 


that she was a little Bourbon princess on the verge of 
being recognised and welcomed by all the Courts of 
Europe. Another woman, a nurse, appears to have 
imagined a wealthy aunt in Park Lane who left her a 
great deal of money in her will. Such cases of self- 
delusion are tragically common, so common that in 
ordinary circumstances they would not have arrested my 
attention. But this time I was struck—forcibly struck— 
by the likeness between the fancies which, one way or 
another, had attracted the notice of the police and the 
fantasies of writers whose work is published in serial 
form and exclusively in feminine magazines. 

The theme of sudden discovery is as old as myths and 
fairy stories, and was at first a perfectly legitimate 
element in literature. It fell out of favour only when 
the respectable classes became the novelist’s model. 
It was plainly improbable. Lost sons and daughters 
argued a shocking and incredible carelessness. But. to 
take its place grew a newer mechanism, a new literary 
baking powder designed to swell a heavy story to its 
proper crisis. Lost wills became important. And as 
the possession of money became yoked to the pos- 
session ofa new kind of rank, and in some cases to the 
practice of benévolence, legateeship in literature became 
charged with very high emotions. The rights and wrongs 
of a marriage settlement and its effects on family pride is 
the theme of a little-known but excellent novel of 
Trollope’s, Is He Popenjoy? In Mrs. Henry Wood’s Anne 
Hereford the ethics of inherited money are passionately 
presented. But a slump set in, and with it a shyness 
among genteeler persons. Lost wills were talked about 
less, and only two types of writers applied themselves 
strenuously to probate. And these were the detective- 
story writers and the serial writers in women’s magazines. 


I am not considering the more fashionable magazines, 
but their imitators, kept secretly at the bottom of piles 
on a newsagent’s stall. There is a sugary potency in these 
bedtime stories, a light opium that blends easily with the 
stuff of daydream thinking. A daily-help is translated to a 
high-stepping existence in a luxury chorus with cham- 
pagne in the morning and orchids at night. A young 
matron of a semi-detached villa becomes a great singer in a 
few minutes. The Archdukes fix their monocles firmly and 
fling rings, hydrangeas and priceless silver vinaigrettes on to 
the stage. And this shared daydream is more delightful 
than the cinema daydream, for two reasons, The serial 
offers employment to an imagination on the dole. ‘“ To 
be continued ” spells more than expectation. Catharsis 
is incomplete and consequently fancy is never taken off 
the boil. Then there is no ‘‘ God Save the King” to remind 
that the performance is objective, that it cost one-and- 
four, and that it is now time to go home. In fact, there 
is nothing to stop the performance from going on for ever 
or translating itself, as it did lately, into pitiful reality. 

Probably, say sociologists, slaves, ill-used slatterns, and 
frightened children told themselves ‘ Jack and the Bean- 
stalk,” “ Cinderella,” and “ Hopo’ my Thumb,” part in self- 
consolation, part in imaginary revenge. The serials are 
our present-day myths, the lore of our feminine depressed 
classes who believe frantically in luck, in big windfalls, 
in the turning of the tables, in rich men with kind hearts, 
in lost wills and in stolen pedigrees. But when one of 
these, too literal-minded, tries to walk out of her life into 
somebody else’s, she is quite naturally prosecuted for the 
trespass and given three months, with costs. 
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Communication 


The Front Paysan in France 


[To the Editor of Tue Specrator.] 

Sir,—There has recently been further evidence of the distress 
prevailing among the French peasants. The slump in prices, 
accentuated by the prolonged misfortune of three successive 
bumper crops, has driven many of them into debt. In various 
parts of the country farmers have had their property distrained 
upon, and the state of feeling is such that the sales have some- 
times been carried out amid the vigorous protests of their 
neighbours. 

Political agitation has not failed to take advantage of the 
discontents. Ata recent by-election an Agrarian candidate— 
who, however, seems to have received the full Conservative 
vote—was only beaten by a narrow majority in a Radical- 
Socialist constituency. The Front Paysan, an organisation 
which vaguely preaches a sort of Fascist corporative doctrine, 
has launched a campaign for non-payment of taxes as a means 
of bringing pressure to bear on the public authorities. The 
Socialist Party has held a special congress to consider the 
agricultural problem and has drafted a number of Bills to be 
presented to Parliament, one of which proposes a partial 
moratorium for debts owed by farmers, except in the case of 
those owed to commercial suppliers. These political repercus- 
sions are not negligible. They disturb, momentarily at least, 
the normal flow of opinion in the ordinary party channels. 
But it would be imprudent to assume that the mass of the 
peasantry is ready to adopt windy revolutionary tactics. 
There have been spurts of agitation before, but none of them 
in the end has altered the configuration of French politics. 

The immediate cause of the present troubles was the collapse 
in prices which occurred at the end of July, when wheat fell to 
60 francs a quintal. Partly owing to the measures taken by 
the Government to dispose of the surplus wheat carried over 
‘rom previous seasons, but still more probably owing to the 
moderate size of this year’s crop, the price afterwards recovered 
to 80 francs. This brought some relief, but the peasants are 
still not hopeful that they will ever sell their corn at a satisfac- 
tory profit. The more profound causes of their difficulties 
are a complex of over-production, under-consumption and the 
policy of self-sufficiency in food-stuffs which has been pursued 
by successive French Governments for many years. Such 
factors cannot be dealt with in a day. 

It is pretty certain that the French people eat less bread 
than they used to do, perhaps as a result of a slow evolution 
in taste, perhaps owing to the deliberate baking of bread of 
poorer quality during the European War. Some estimate the 
national consumption of wheat at 85,000,000 quintals a year, 
others at 90,000,000 quintals. Let us assume that the lower 
figure is correct. The present position of supplies is roughly 
ascertainable. This year’s crop is one of 70 to 75 million 


quintals. The surplus already existing is about 20,000,000 
quintals. The total of 90 to 95 million quintals is therefore 


in excess of the home consumption, but not nearly so excessive 
as that of the previous year. That is so much to the good. 
The problem is of more manageable proportions than it was. 

M. Cathala, the Minister of Agriculture, recently pointed 
out, however, that the main problem is not solved. Apart 
from the difficulty of raising prices to a remuncrative level 
in present world conditions, there is always the possibility 
henceforward that France will in a good year produce more 
wneat than she can consume. She has not seen the last of 
bumper crops. The French farmer has steadily improved 
his efliciency. Stimulated by the State to sow essential 
cereals, to modernise his methods, to use fertilisers scientific- 
ally, he has increased his yield per acre. The average yield 
of wheat in the years 1901-13 was under 14 quintals per 
hectare. From 1928 to 1932 it was 14.76 quintals and in 
1933 no less than 18 quintals. 

There is no obvious or easy solution for the problem of 
over-production. And so long as the problem remains it 
is a pathetic human problem. It is not a question of giving 
satisfaction to some anonymous “ agricultural interest ” 
consisting of people who can very well look after themselves. 
The need is to ensure a livelihood to proprietors of whom 
four-fifths occupy holdings of not more than 25 acres. Given 
the value of his services to the community, the peasant is not 
exacting. He asks to be able to sell his wheat at a price 


which will enable him to live, to buy his seed, fertilisers P 

tools, and perhaps to put a little by in the legendary bg " 
laine or to purchase an extra cow. Being a small Reina 
an individualist, he is often compelled to sell his Crop as we 
as it is gathered—that is to say, at a time when the — 
is well supplied and prices tend to be low. If he — 
sell, or can only sell at a loss, the bottom is knocked out : 
his economy. That is exactly what has happened to him ; 

Not the least vigorous of the peasant’s complaints is that 
during this period of crisis his necessary purchases haye had 
to be made at high prices. By a singular irony, indeed, he 
has had to buy his bread at a price out of all proportion to 
the price he received for the wheat of which it was made 
To help the farmer, Parliament in July, 1933, passed a Jay 
fixing the minimum price of wheat at 115 frances a quintal 
The farmer notoriously did not receive anything approachine 
that price. But the price of bread, being fixed administra. 
tively, was naturally based on the official and fictitious Price 
of wheat. Nothing could be move irritating to the farme 
than to be thwarted of the price decreed for his wheat and 
compelled to pay it for his bread. 

It would seem that the various devices of juggling with 
maxima and minima no longer find favour with the authorities, 
One palliative, at least, is to remain. Advances are being 
made to farmers on the value of their corn, in order to enable 
them to hold it instead of pouring it immediately on the 
market and so depressing prices. But such measures do not 
attack the real problem. For that fundamental task the 
idea most favoured at the moment is that of a general 
organisation of production, presumably by way of restriction, 
Some agriculturists demand the suspension of imports, with 
the exception of such produce as France cannot herself 
provide. 

For a general organisation, however, the difficulties are 
rendered formidable by the character of the French agricul. 
tural community. Whatever system of restriction be adopted, 
the difficulty of controlling more than five million small 
holdings is obvious. As things are, every peasant probably 
hopes that the total national wheat crop will be small, but 
he certainly hopes that his own will be large. And the small 
man must be satisfied, for he wields a great and scarcely 
questioned electoral power. In the French Chamber the 
* agricultural interest ” is often master. 

What is certain for the moment is that the famous economic 
balance of France, which enabled her to resist the world 
crisis for so long, is seriously upset. If the purchasing power 
of the peasant—on which manufacturing prosperity largely 
depends—be measured by the value of the wheat crop, it 
has dropped by something like 40 per cent. between 192) 
and 1934. Is it possible that, sooner or later, the whole 
ideal of a France self-sufficing in essential food-stuffs may 
be brought into question? As far as wheat .is concerned, 
France has hitherto been able to work towards the ideal, 
but she has had to pay the heavy cost of the policy. By 
her enormous agricultural protection—the duty of 80 frances 
on 100 kilogrammes of wheat, which has been in force in 
recent years, has at times been more than 100 per cent. of 
the world wheat price—she has encouraged the production 
of corn on lands in the southern Departments whose suit- 
ability for the purpose is more than doubtful. Now that 
she appears to have over-shot the mark and to risk occasional 
over-production, the question of self-sufficiency wears anothet 
aspect.—I am, Sir, &c., 





A CORRESPONDENT IN EvRE. 


A Hundred Years Ago 


“THe Sprcrator,” OcToBER 10ruH, 1835. 

Amongst the Metropolitan improvements that are about to bs 
carried into execution, that in the immediate vicinity of the Generel 
Post-office may be considered one of the greatest that has been 
effected for some time. All the houses at the end of Newgate Street, 
between Paternoster Row and St. Martin’s-le-Grand, are immediately 
to be pulled down. A fine space will thus be thrown open, in addition 
to the extensive area in front of that handsome building. The net: 
rowness of the street at this corner has long been a serious inconve- 
nience, more especially in the evening, when the mails and mail-cart: 
are leaving the Post-office for so many different parts of the tow! 
and country. To make the improvements complete, however, olé 
thing is wanted, and that is the removal of several houses on the 
South side of Paternoster Row, which would afford a magnificent 
view of St. Paul’s, and render this one of the handsomest parts ¢! 
London. This is not to be done just yet, but will no doubt be accom: 
plished with as little delay as possible, 
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STAGE AND SCREEN 


The Theatre 


«The Dance of Death.” By W. H. Auden. ‘Sweeney 
Agonistes. ’ By T.S. Eliot. At the Westminster Theatre 
que Group Theatre, which after more than three years of 
incubation has now emerged to challenge and reform the 
theatrical world with these two brief charades, the first 


instalment of an extended season, appears to be the latest 
recruit to the intellectual brigades now so demonstratively 


and fashionably engaged in the flight from reason. Mr. 
Auder’s note on the programme, somewhat plaintively 
headed “I want the theatre to be... ,” indicates for- 
piddingly enough the principles upon which the retreat is 
to be conducted by this platoon. ‘* Drama,” we learn (not 
with much surprise if we are aware of theatrical events in 
German and Parisian cellars during the past decade), “ is 
essentially an art of the body,” and we are consequently 
to have displays of acrobatics, dancing, “‘ and all forms of 
physical skill’? in place of what we normally expect from 
acting. The drama is no longer to be documentary, it not 
being “jin its nature to provide an ignorant and passive 
spectator with exciting news.” Nor, we may hazard, a 
spectator of any sort, however eager and informed, with 
much excitement of any kind, since its subject is now to be 
“the commonly known, the universally familiar stories 
of the society or generation in which it is written.” The 
analysis of character, of which a monopoly is granted to the 
novel, is to be forbidden in drama and dramatic characters 
are to be “ simplified, easily recognisable and over life-size ”’ 
—the mode in fact of certain forms of primitive art, of the 
modern cartoon and the newspaper comic strip. Anyone 
in short who hopes to fir.d in the theatre an intelligent and 
responsible commentary on contemporary life will realise 
that, if present intentions are maintained, the Group Theatre 
will be an institution worth going a pretty long way to miss. 
In point of fact The Dance of Death satisfies only one of the 
demands which Mr. Auden makes on the programme: in 
the place of acting it offers a great deal of acrobatic posturing, 
some peculiarly tedious dancing by Mr. Rupert Doone, whose 
talents do not seem to lie in the direction of choregraphy, 
and some Swedish drill in which most of the company par- 
ticipates, though with few signs of enjoyment. The characters 
are “ simplified > only because they are poorly observed 
and feebly drawn, and the subject-matter is made up of the 
“familiar stories of the society or generation in which it is 
written,’ only in the sense that it is identical with the contents 
of most undergraduate communist magazines and similar 
repositories of popular myth. The subject is the final struggles 
of a doomed middle-class which pursues “‘ at first one Utopia 
and then another without really wanting new life because 
secretly they desire the old,’? and is ultimately dispossessed 
by a band of armed Communists—the methods which, with 
Mr. Auden’s approval, the Communists use to gain their object 
being precisely those whose employment by their victims he 
has previously condemned. ‘This crude inconsistency is 
typical of the play. Hardly anywhere throughout it is there 
any evidence of acute observation or of independent thought. 
The satire is for the most part crude and jaded, and Mr. Auden’s 
verse is much too loose and dispersed to convey its points 
with economy or precision, The only parts of it which can 
be praised are the burlesque revue-sketches, but it seems 
umiecessary for the Group Theatre to have been formed 
With so much pomp merely to produce imitations of what 
has been much better done by Mr. Cochran and Mr. Coward. 
Mr. Eliot's macabre fragment, Sweeney Agonistes, is much 
more impressive. The rhythms employed are rhythms 
genuinely new to the theatre and admirably suited for dramatic 
speech, the writing has much more point and urgency, and 
the characters, despite their masks and Mr. Auden’s warning, 
are not merely conventionalised symbols. Unfortunately the 
production, as in The Dance of Death, was much too slow 
and the play was allowed to fade into a desultory and merely 
formal ending when it should have moved crisply to its 
climax. But Mr. Eliot’s experiment was nevertheless worth 
Presenting, because his vision, unlike Mr. Auden’s, is not 

annulled by academic preconceptions. 

DEREK VERSCHOYLE, 


The Cinema 


“Anna Karenina.” At the Empire-—— The Informer.” 
At the Plaza 
A new film with Greta Garbo: the event is exciting, 


of course, but it has very little to do with the art of the 
cinema. The film does not need great actresses so much as 
great directors, and it is no reflection on Hollywood to say 
that no one there knows what to do with Garbo, with her 
awkward ungainly body, her hollow face strong and rough 
as an Epstein cast. Mata Hari, Grand Holel, The Painted 
Veil: these are typical of the slick commercial products 
to which she has been expected to adapt her powerful 
personality. The result has generally been unfortunate. 
Power misapplied is apt to be a little absurd. Garbo’s great 
talent might appear less confined on the stage. 

In Anna Karenina she has been better served than in 
most of her films. Guilt and misery and passion, these suit 
the melancholy grandeur of her voice. Very nearly all her 
acting is in her voice: watch her among a crowd of other 
actresses in the mazurka, she is stiff, awkward, bony, rather 
grotesque among the graceful bodies, the lovely shoulders ; 
but listen to her as she bends over her croquet ball playing 
a game with her lover before all the gossips in St. Petersburg 
and you are in the presence of deep authentic pain. The 
word ‘‘ doom ” is frequently in the mouths of these characters, 
but there is no other actress on the screen who would not 
have made the idea of doom false and preposterous, who 
would have convinced us, as she does from her first appear- 
ance on the Moscow platform, her face emerging from the 
engine’s steam, to the last scene when we watch her brain 
stagger with the thudding wheels, that she has been driven 
to her fate. 

What can the cinema do with an actress of her quality 
and kind? The film, if it is to be true to itself, must depend 
first on picture and movement and only secondarily on 
dialogue: it is a director’s art, neither an author's nor an 
actor’s. The stage technique forced on the other players 
in Anna Karenina by the personality of Greta Garbo, the 
slowing of the film to allow time for the incredibly lovely 
voice, the harsh suffering face, to make their points, calls 
for a standard of acting they cannot meet, with the exception 
of Mr. Basil Rathbone, who as Anna’s husband draws an 
intense bitter portrait of a man living for appearances alone. 
Mr. Frederick March, so satisfactory in ninety-nine films out 
of a hundred because he is arranged in the right patterns by 
his directors, left to his own resources is unconvincing. 

It is Greta Garbo’s personality which this film, 
which fills the mould of the neat respectful adaptation with 
some sense of the greatness in the novel. No other film 
actress can so convey physical passion that you believe in its 
dignity and importance, and yet there is no actress who 
depends so little on her own sexual charm. Sitting in the 
corner of a freezing railway carriage, with the ugly shadows 
of the single globe deepening the crevices of her face, she is 
more like a man than a woman. What beauty she has is 
harsh and austere as an Arab’s; and I was reminded of 
Mr. Yeats’s lines on Dante’s mask : 

* An image that might have been a stony face, 
Staring upon a bedouin’s horse-hair roof 
From doored and windowed cliff, or half upturned 
Among the coarse grass and the camel dung.” 


makes ” 


Mr. Liam O’Flaherty’s novel of the Irish rebellion has 
been filmed a second time. It is superb material for the 
screen ; very few words are needed for this drama; terror 
is not a subtle sensation; it can be conveyed very much 
easier by images alone than scruples, guilt, tenderness. 
You only need the Black and Tan patrols through the Liffey 
fogs, the watching secretive figures outside the saloons as the 
drunken informer drifts deeper and deeper with his cronies 
into the seedy night life of Dublin. Mr. Victor McLaglen 
has never given an abler performance, and the film, even if 
it sometimes underlines its points rather crudely, is a memor- 
able picture of a pitiless war waged without honour on cither 
side in doorways and cellars and gin shops. 

GRAHAM GREENE, 
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Art 


Sleepers, Awake! 


Rarery has the separation between the practical and the 
intellectual activities been wider than in England during 
the last ten years. The highbrow has had the most complete 
seorn for the politician, and public affairs have been banned 
as a topic of conversation from the most favoured salons. 
The arts themselves have reflected this situation no less 
elearly than the behaviour of their devotees. Literature 
has touched the iciest heights of unreality in the word- 
patterning of Miss Stein, and painting has followed suit, 
rather belatedly, in the various forms of abstraction which 
have gradually taken root during the last five years in this 
country. The developments out of Cubism seem to be 
coming to a head at the present moment, but presumably 
we shall have to see more of Superrealism as a national style 
before we have finished with this kind of thing. 

However, the general situation seems to be changing. 
The intellectual is no longer afraid to own to an interest in the 
practical matters of the world, and Communism is allowed 
to be a subject as interesting as Cubism. This gradual 
rapprochement between art and life is naturally affecting the 
arts. But the effect only appears slowly, and, while it is 
in the process of being produced, it leaves English artists in 
an uncomfortable position. As they thaw out of their coma 
and become sensitive to their surroundings, they become 
aware that all is not well with their art. They feel that it 
bought to have some relation to the actual conditions of the 
world, but the habit of abstraction is so ingrained that it 
is difficult to break. It requires a struggle for these artists 
to burst through their own cubes and cylinders and come 
back to a consciousness of real life. 

Some English artists, at the moment, can be seen uneasily 
stirring in their sleep. Not so Mr. Ben Nicholson. His 
sleep is deeper than ever. Absolutely peaceful, shut up 
in a glass case, in full view of the world but remote from it, 
he sleeps on. But, though deep, his sleep is filled with dreams, 
and these dreams we can sce if we visit the Lefevre Galleries 
where they have taken concrete form. And very beautiful 
dreams they are too, full of subtlety, and delicacy, and 
finesse, and taste; dreams, moreover, which serve a purpose, 
since we can hang them on our walls and in a sense live 
through them again with Mr. Nicholson, which, in a not very 
agreeable world, is often worth doing as a temporary escape. 
But, for all that, they are only dreams, so remote that we 
might well suppose that Mr. Nicholson was put to bed in 
the infancy of humanity and has never got up since. 

At Lefevre’s Mr. Nicholson sleeps alone ; at the Zwemmer 
Gallery there is a whole bedful of dreamers, who call them- 
selves the ‘7 and 5’. In quality and intensity the dreams differ 
among themselves. Mr. Hitchens seems to be still going off, 
though he has gone some way since the itast exhibition. Miss 
Hepworth snores @ la Brancusi; Mr. Piper @ la Picasso. 
here are signs that Mr. Moore is regaining consciousness. 

If these English artists are sleeping the sleep of the just, 
the Austrian artist, Rudolph von Ripper, who is showing 
drawings at Tooth’s, clearly suffers from nightmares. But 
they are nightmares directly and intensely inspired by actual 
experience, by political persecution in Germany. ‘The artist 
has expressed his feelings and views in a series of drawings 
which are propagandist by means of rather elaborate 
allegory. Without the explanatory text the drawings are just 
rather frightening ; with it they become intensely moving. 
They deal either with particular topical themes such as the 
horrors of a concentration camp, or with general human 
motifs such as individual liberty, and the whole group is, in a 
sense, summed up in the drawing Kaleidoscope, in which the 
artist views from outside the merry-go-round of life, with the 
rich earried round by the efforts of the poor, and finds that 
inevitably he must keep time either with the one group or with 
the other. There is no doubt with which group the artist is in 
sympathy. It may seem inconsistent to make such a com- 
plaint, but I believe that Herr von Ripper suffers from being 
too closely in contact with life. When his experiences are a 
little more remote they will be easier to systematise and 
vbjectivise, and his works may lose their slightly nightmarish 
quality and become important chunks of reality. 
ANTHONY BLUNT. 
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Agonie du Trocadéro 
[D’un correspondant parisien] 


Le TrocabEro se meurt! Le Trocadéro est mort! 
nouvelle, & peine connue, a pénétré Paris de tristesse. i 
avait beau savoir, depuis plusieurs mois, que Pharmonieny 
palais, aux lignes si pures, aux arcades si fines, était condanees 
par les maitres de Exposition, il voulait encore se : 
admettre la barbare sentence. Mais, aujour@’ hui, 
fait. Les représentants de la presse parisienne, ConVoqués 
samedi dernier, par les soins du Commissariat Général, ont 
pu contempler de leurs yeux navrés les exploits des démolis. 
seurs. Eventré, décapité, Vinfortuné Trocadéro n'attend 
plus que Theure supréme de l’écroulement. Déja, il n'est 
plus interdit de le considérer comme défunt. 


Ia 


Tefuser 
Cen est 


C'est un aimable témoin du passé de la Troisiéme République 
qui disparaitra avec lui. Vieux de cinquante-sept années 
seulement, puisqu’il fut érigé & Voceasion de Y Exposition 
Universelle de 1878, il aura di aux exigences, aussi, dune 
Exposition, d’entrer dans un oubli prématuré. Les tyrannies 
de la mode urbaine ont de ces retours capricieux. Jugé digne 
par Davioud de couronner les fastes de 1878, le Trocadéro est 
apparu a nos modernes architectes tout juste bon & enlaidir 
les somptuosités de 1937. On Fa trouvé vieux jeu, pansu, 
bon enfant et, pour tout dire, un tantinet ridicule. Lg 
nécessité de donner de Tespace a Ja future esplanade 9 
fourni un prétexte magnifique 4 Vexécution, sans phrases, 
de lancétre de pierre. Et Ton s'est mis aussitot 4 lingrate 
besogne. 

Cela a commence, toutefois, avec prudence, et d’assez loin: 
comme si, quand méme, on avait un peu crainte de faire 
ceuvre impie. Les mécaniques se sont d’abord attaquées au 
pont qui, au pied des bosquets verdoyants de Passy, relie le 
Champ de Mars au Trocadéro. Des palissades ont dress 
leurs squelettes de planches ; le bruit des perforeuses s'est 
mis 2 vriller Pair. Les autobus, légérement inquicts, ralentis- 
saient avant de s’engager sur cette voie méconnaissable, oi 
tout prenait des allures de traquenard. Et pourtant, c’était 
la piége bien peu dangereux: il ne s’agissait, en fait, que 
d‘élargir les points de franchissement de la Seine. La véritable 
ruine allait s'abattre plus avant et plus haut, dans le silence 
des jardins, par dela les claires fontaines. ... 

Assailli brutalement, un jour, Ie vieux Troeadéro, dont on 
avait, sans doute, mésestimé la robustesse, se révéla égal au 
tragique de sa destinée. Aux pelles et aux pices, aux engins les 
plus puissants actionnés pour le détruire, il opposa opiniatre- 
ment la résistance de ses fondations de 25 métres et la massive 
superbe de ses pierres de St. Maximin. Le eomique, bientot, se 
méla de la chose : un réglement administratif stipulait qu’aucun 
ouvrier ¢tranger ne pourrait étre employé aux travaux de 
VY Exposition de 1937 ; on n’embaucha done que des compag- 
nons francais, spécialisés dans ce genre de démolition, lequel 
exige un apprentissage tout 4 fait particulier ; on en trouva, 
en tout et pour tout, dix-sept sur I'ensemble du _ territoire 
national. La résistance inattendue de lédifice usa bient6t leurs 
forces. Si bien qu’enraciné sur ses bases, le 'Trocadéro les défie 
toujours. 





Il faudra, pour en venir 4 bout, faire appel 4 des démolisseurs 
@origine étrangére. Symbole dont ne peuvent manquet 
de se réjouir les amis du vieux Paris et, avee eux, tous les 
cocurs sentimentaux. 

En dépit des voeux secrets et des espoirs tenaces quilaccon- 
pagnent dans cette lutte inégale, le palais aux deux fiéres 
tours sait maintenant que ses jours sont eomptés. Déja, 
sur le sol git, pitoyable, la statue de la Renommée qui couron- 
nait son front ; déja, les trésors qui emplissaient ses musées 
de sculpture et d’ethnographie s’entassent misérablement 
dans des caisses de fortune, que revétent et bariolent, en Ww 
curieux mélange, des ¢tiquettes d'origine ancienne, dont 
linscription, parfois, provoque un sourire amusé : Macaronis, 
Fragile, Madagascar, Lard salé! . . . Mais le sourire est vite 
envolé, Demain, la silhouette familiére ne sera plus. En vail 
pense-t-on convaincre Je Parisien qu'il gagnera au change. 
L‘ame de Gavroche n'est pas prompte au reniement, et cet 
pourquoi, malgré les promesses qu’on lui prodigue sur Ie 
merveilles & naitre en 1937, il versera, sans doute, quelque 
furtive larme, en songeant au Trocadéro, 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


thunder-bred Toadstools 

4 coincidence of weather and growth has been very striking, 
sinost startling, in my immediate district. After three bouts 
sethunderstorm™s, in different weeks, mushrooms and funguses 
ven sprung up with the suddenness that marks these quecr 
parasites. Both the strangest thunderstorms and the stran- 
vest outcrop occurred last week. For the better part of one 
bby thunderclaps were frequent, though rain was very slight : 
and many of the rapid storm clouds passed over without 
yetting 8 drop, or more than a drop or two, fall. The next 
day a low bank on which a sweetbriar hedge had been planted 
was almost invisible in places for the host of toadstools, 
hown, White and purple. Some were the most succulent 
qaricus campestris, some poisonous funguses. The outcrop 
yas immense and the more surprising because the thunder- 
orm was of the winter, not the summer, type. The tem- 
perature Was low. I suppose that the scientific will scoff at 
the possibility of any causal nexus between growth and an 
eectrie air, and will explain that the moisture is chiefly, if 
not wholly, responsible ; but they must forgive the country 
folk who get up early the morning after a thunderstorm and 
return With a satisfactory load of mushrooms. 


% * & 2s 


Autumnal Energy 

We have, of course, as often in October, enjoyed what is 
called good growing weather. The milk-yields of cows have 
increased, not diminished ; and the mowing machines have 
heen kept busy on Jawns and greens. One of the special 
arts of good farming is so to time ploughing and subsequent 
harrowing as to persuade as many weed-seeds as_ possible 
to germinate not in spring but in autumn; and so to be 
destroyed by agricultural machines and winter weather. 
Some patches of tilth ploughed carly are now almost as 
green as a lawn. You would say that every spilt seed has 
germinated ; and the land will in the sequel be that much 
deaner for their abundance; and indeed richer, for their 
value as green manure must not be altogether despised. 
Even flowers have yielded to the seduction of an April-like 
Qectober, a spring-like autumn. I suppose that in every 
warden the aubretia has resumed its blossoming; and in 
mine the winter jasmine begins to flower long before its 
due date. A peculiarly free flowerer at the moment is that 
odd and humble plant, clematis davidii, with its blue flowers 
suggestive at a cursory glance of the bluebell; and the 
wild harebells still blossom freely amongst the seeded ling, 
as the rose-bay willowherb among the now seedless whins. 

% * oY * 


Prize Roses 

Now that the rose-shows are over and the great trans- 
planting month has got into its stride, it may be of some 
service to underline the names of a rose or two that have 
won some special distinetion. It happens that a trio at any 
rate of the winners of prizes or distinctions are among the 
most profuse flowerers : they deserve marks from the gardener 
for quantity as well as the judge for quality. Colonel Sharman 
Crawford among the reds, Dame Edith Helen among the 
pinks, and Julien Potin among the yellower yellows. Some 
people object to the solidity of the Dame and have been 
heard to say that she has the nature of the old cabbage rose. 
In scent she certainly has. Some complain that the flowers 
of Julien Potin become small and unimportant if the weather 
is contrary. Against the Colonel no severe criticism has 
reached my ears at any rate. He is picked out by a writer 
in the organ of the County Gentleman’s Association as the 
peerof those established favourites Etoile de Hollande (perhaps 
the most popular of all roses and the sweetest in scent) and 
General McArthur, who is the leading veteran, the very doyen 
of sweet red roses, and he bears his great antiquity like a 
The admirer of the Colonel asperses Frau Karl 
Druschki as heavy and solid; and of course it is without 
fragrance. Yet surely it is almost the most perfect in form 
{a real * fourpoint * rose) and very pure white. The war- 
time synonym of Snow Queen has happily very nearly 


flower, 


Vanished, Roses have nothing to do with international rela- 
tionships. A single rose that has won many prizes for 


decorative value has been the latest Poulsen, known as Karen. 


It does not flower so frecly—in my expericnce—as Else or as 


Kirsten, but the red colour is delightfully pure and the young 
flowers are incomparable. We must of course select our 
roses either for the individual flower or the massed effect. 
The freest bloomer at the moment, in one great rose garden 
at any rate, is Christine, a lovely yellow rose. 
* 2% * * 

A Rural Scene 

If anyone desires a picture of rural England he might 
do worse than attend one of the competitions for ploughing 
and other rural arts that begin to flourish again in the counties. 
The county councils give a certain number of prizes, though 
the locality supply most. Farmers attend in large quantities, 
and sometimes entertain in the best old English style with 
beef and beer in a barn! Such a competition, which includes 
the pretty craft of hedging, will be held at Redbourn, 
Hertfordshire, on October 15th. I attended one last year 
and was particularly interested to see present some very 
Cockney small boys spending a holiday week at a charity 
home, and to discover that one of them at any rate made 
up his mind that country work was the thing for him. We 
hear not infrequent lamentations that the country crafts 
are vanishing, that thatchers and ditchers have become 
rare birds. One art, that of hedge-laying, has quite certainly 
improved, thanks to very well organised instruction; and 
the encouragement of such competitions as these. It is worth 
notice that at nearly all of them the entries for horse-ploughing 
are larger than those for tractor ploughing. 


™% * oS % 
A New Foxhound 
There are many interesting points about the breed: 
ing of foxhounds. One American M.F.H. who kas im- 


ported English foxhounds into his country has accused 
Peterborough of destroying the virtue of the breed. His thesis 
was that the show points fostered by the Peterborough show 
(which is the greatest foxhound competition of the year) have 
discouraged such virtues as nose and even stamina. There 
may be some, if small, justification for this opinion, and we 
all know how shows have destroyed the foxterrier, if not the 
foxhound, and the bulidog. A dog meant to go to earth has 
developed length of leg and thinness of snout. A dog meant 
to have an invincible grip cannot bite at all. Perhaps the 
show has done some injury to the foxhound; but however 
that may be, it is certain that there are hounds possessed of the 
very best hunting qualities which would not dare to enter the 
show-ring for fear of ridicule. One of these is of Welsh origin. 
It is often shaggy, rather small and sometimes suggestive of the 
* bobbery ” pack, yet it is a famous hunter. This Welsh 
hound has now been most successfully crossed with the 
standard foxhound; and this year’s puppies are really 
beautiful specimens. About the head they have the lemon 
colouring of the best tradition ; and for the rest are rather 
sparsely patched with black. Their form and vigour are 
beyond cavil; and it is believed that they possess in un- 
diminished power the nose and stamina of their Welsh for- 


bears. 


A Robbed Hawk 

A very strange little event in natural history has been 
seen on the south coast. The observer was not a specialist 
The species of the two in question evaded his 
beyond dispute that one 
I will presume 


on birds. 
analysis; but he was quite sure, 
was a big hawk and the other a big gull. 
ona certain amount of evidence that the hawk was a Peregrine 
Faleon and the gull a Greater Black-back. The hawk had 
struck and was carrying a pigeon when it was attacked by 
the gull, and in the confusion dropped the pigeon which 
fell almost at the observer's feet; and neither enjoyed the 
ill-gotten meal. The moral is even stronger than in Aesop's 
fables. It is not surprising that such a great gull (which is 
perhaps the savagest bird that flies) should face a hawk, 
but it is curious that a hawk, which is capable of a speed 
that would easily outdistance any gull, should have been so 
victimised. Perhaps the weight of the pigeon proved an 
equalising handicap. I have quoted before an experience 
of the robbing of a seal of his fish by two black-backed gulls, 
which mobbed the seal every time he came to the surface of 


water. W. Beacu THomas. 
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LETTERS TO 


[Correspondents are requested to keep their letters as brief as is reasonably possible. 
length is that of one of our ** News of the Week” paragraphs. 
over those bearing a pseudonym.—Ed. THE SPECTATOR. ] 


SENTIMENTAL JUSTICE 

[To the Editor of Tux Srecrator.] 
Srr,—The wise and impressive article on this subject which 
appears in your issue of September 27th will, I hope, cause 
many people to think. I had six years’ experience in one 
of my parishes of work in a Reformatory, which I visited 
for a long afternoon every week, and wherein I privately 
interviewed every boy, sometimes often. The conclusions 
to which I came are these. 

A large number of these boys would never have reached 
the stage of being sent to a Reformatory had they been 
birched for the first offence, and, more important still, made 
to pay back, wherever possible, the amount they had stolen 
—for most of the crimes were theft. I know that this is 
not always possible, a boy cannot refund £200 worth of 
damage done to machinery, as was one case. But in very 
many cases the boy could be made to repay. At first, usually, 
the thefts are of small amount, it is only when the boy realises 
that nothing much happens that he goes on to bigger ad- 
ventures. 

I suggest that the police or the probation officer should 
try to enlist the co-operation of the parents (always very 
difficult) and that when the boy reports to the probation 
officer, or that official goes to see the boy, the repayment 
in instalments of the debt due should be very much in the 
foreground. It is useless to deprive the boy of all his 
*‘ spending money,” but he could pay half of it each week 
or month. I have done this in case after case of petty theft 
in ordinary parochial life, it requires patience with the 
parents chiefly (the boys usually see the justice of it), but 
it rarely fails. It took one lad nine months to repay 5s. 9d., 
but he never thieved again. 

That the present situation is rapidly growing intolerable 
is clear. The first point to remember is, usually, the smallness 
of the first theft. That action, and how it is dealt with, 
is the key to the situation. If the boy finds, to his surprise, 
that he can “ get away with it,” he will go on getting away 
with it until he is made a persistent thief. His whole moral 
standards, small as they are, are lowered. Recently a small 
boy was met by his mother outside the Children’s Court 
where he had made his first appearance, and in reply to 
her anxious enquiry, ‘“* Were you frightened?” replied 
“What of ?°° Had that boy, as “* A Barrister Magistrate ” 
suggests, been faced with the formality of a proper Police 
Court, with its dignity and sense of awe, it is most unlikely 
that he would so have replied. There is far less awesomeness 
in the Children’s Courts than in going up to the headmaster’s 
desk for punishment in an elementary school. 

In the Reformatory of which I had experience, there were 
boys of 14 who had been “had up” as many as a dozen 
times— warned and warned and warned. Every time they 
had got away with cigarettes or sweets to their hearts’ content, 
repaying nothing and never having had it even suggested 
to them that they should repay. If half the trouble taken 
to shut the stable door after the colt had bolted were taken 
to make the first offence appear serious (as it is) to the boy, 
many a criminal career would be nipped in the bud. I do 
not suggest that the boy should be placed in the dock —at 
least not until he reappeared in Court, but I do suggest that 
he should be brought into the ordinary Police Court, at a 
time well apart from adult cases, faced with uniformed police, 
a magistrate on the Bench, the Clerk and all the legitimate 
dignity usually in a Court. We do not hesitate to bring 
ordinary civil offenders into Court, sometimes with tragic 
results, as in the case of the clergyman who last week fell 
dead in Court where his wife was to appear for an offence 
against the motoring regulations. Why this sentimentalism 
who need above all things to be im- 
Three lads recently broke into a cinema and a 
paints that they 


towards youngsters 
presscd ? 
shop. painted the cinema red with some 
found, and smothered the shop with the contents of soda- 
water bottles and the butter tubs. Penalty—Bound over. 
Damage done—£50. These lads could not repay the £50, 
but who can say that the birch was not needed ? 
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The most suitable 
Signed letters are given a preference 






Some years ago I had a long talk with one of the 
Inspectors of the Home Office on these matters, He liste 
with pained surprise and resentment. Birching he pei 
beneath discussion, the suggestion of repayment patie 
him. He told me that he was surprised to hear such a 
from a clergyman, who ought, surely, to believe in “ hain, 
ness”? I tried, without the smallest success, to shoy thi 
gentleman that the Christian doctrine of forgiveness postulates 
repentance and restitution as far as was within one’s Dower 
Repentance cannot be tested as valid without the latte, 
restitution implements the former. Otherwise the Christy, 
doctrine of forgiveness is, as alleged by our critics, a menay 
to the whole structure of society. Perhaps I ought not 
wonder at the Inspector's attitude as I have found Bishops 
just as sentimental, with the same disastrous results to morak. 

Love without justice, affection in which there is no note of 
severity, are, as all worthy moral teachers have taught us, ti: 
most subtle yet the principal causes of moral shipwreck, 
Where these obtain, spiritual and moral bankruptey Tesults, 
And this is the stage that we have reached in this matter 
juvenile crime. We have deprived Justice of its rightf 
dignity, and wrong-doing of its rightful consequence, \\; 
are reaping the whirlwind. 

It is but a very few years ago that a boy in a Reformatory 
told another lad that he intended to run away, and in doin 
it, to kill the last person that he saw. The other lad joined 
in. The leader explained to him that they must act withiy 
the next two months, before they were sixteen,—for he said, 
if we are under sixteen ‘* they can’t hang us nor even send us 
to Borstal.’ The last boy that they saw they beat over the 
head with an iron bar with such ferocity that he lay for days 
between life and death, and was only saved by his abnormally 
thick skull. The leader was right—they were not birched, 
nor imprisoned, nor punished in any way at all—they wer 
merely transferred to two other Homes !—Yours faithfully, 

Christ Church Vicarage, 

Waterloo, Liverpool. 
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FRANK STONE, 







[To the Editor of Tur Sprecrator.] 






Sir,—IJ should be grateful if you would allow me to correct 
a mistake that appeared in the letter you published from m 









on the Juvenile Courts. The letter as printed read that 
there had been a very considerable increase in juvenil 






delinquency since 1919. It should have been, since 192, 
which I then pointed out was the lowest year on record— 
Ian, «&c., W. A. ELKIN, 
Hon. Press Secretary, The Howard League fer 
Penal Reform. 
Parliament Mansions, Orchard Street, Victoria Street, S.W.1. 











MR. SPAHLINGER’S SUCCESS 


[To the Editor of Tur Sprcrator.] 






Sir,—In your description of the Spahlinger cattle vaccine 
tests, reported on by the Northern Ireland Ministry 0! 
Agriculture, you do not give a full account of the test 
Thirty-two calves were divided into six groups and onl) 
nine of them remained unvaccinated. Why were the calve 
not divided into two equal groups, vaccinated and unva 
cinated ? The 23 calves that were inoculated were divide! 
into five groups, and treated with five different preparation 
two of which, the British Medical Journal points out, Wer 
apparently not expected to have any immunising value at al 

The results of the inoculation were follows : of th 
six animals in group I, three died of tuberculosis, the othe 
three remaining in good condition. Group IL: one anim! 
died of acute general tuberculosis, the other was killed 1 
good condition. Group IIE: one animal died of tuberculo 
meningitis and pneumonia, one developed a tuberculow 
udder, while the remaining nine animals were killed in 20 
condition. Group IV: animal died acute tuber 
culosis, while the other when killed was found to be sufferit 
Group V 
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killed was found to be suffering from chronic general 
whee Josis, the other was killed in good condition. Out 
ee VI (the controls) five animals died of acute general 
‘es the remaining two. were killed in good condition. 
e animals killed in good condition showed on _ post- 
"tem examination small lesions, particularly in the lungs 


nq glands. ; ; 
“vile the vaccinated animals certainly possessed some 



































































PUN ee the controls, the numbers are far too small 
stn oe Sinical test of any significance. 
ee ra state that B.C.G. has been doing weli in veterinary 
Ree tests at Cambridge. . had have the results of these tests not 
‘ forgive. igen published in full ? For some years now the Ministry 
how thi of Agriculture has been issuing B.C G. to certe in farmers. 
ostlate {re there any collected results or is the stuff merely circu- 
$ power ted without any record of its effects ’—Yours faithfully, 
e latter —_ L. Loar, ae 
Christin, Secretary, National Anti-\ accination League. 
 Menac 95 Denison House. 296 Vauvhall Bridge Road, 
t not ty Westminster, SW. 1. 
Bishops 
) Moral, MANCHURIA AND ABYSSINIA 
ane [To the Editor of Tue Seecrator.] 
pwreck, ¢iz.—On my return to this country from abroad, I notice that 
results, fg the Earl of Selborne has been discussing the application of the 
iatter of (Covenant in the case of Abyssinia and contending that there 
Tightfy| JB is 20 analogy between the present situation and the Man- 
ce, Wy I churian crisis of recent time. 
Inotice that Lord Selborne writes : 
rmatory “In the case of Japan her two great neighbours, the United 
-* ME States and Russia, were neither of them members of the League of 
N doiny Nations, and for the European nations to try to apply sanctions to 
I joined Japan without the participation of the United States and Russia 
; Within JB vould have been a fatuous proceeding.” 
he said, Lord Selborne may possibly be right, but that is not the 
Send us & yiew of the United States. I have had the advantage of 
ver the IF reading their papers for the last two months, and if there is 
or days HF one episode in our recent foreign policy véhich has caused 
rmally JF }itterness in America, it is our action over Manchuria. Per- 
itched, haps I might quote the San Francisco Call which, reviewing 
'Y Were & the famous crisis entailed by Japan, denounced what it con- 
lully, sidered the ‘** cynical and unctuous attitude ” of Great Britain 
ONE, on that occasion and concluded : 
“China belonged to the League of Nations and suffered an unpro- 
vokel attack and dismemberment. The Edens and the Snowdens 
‘titallto Stimson, and America came pretty close to war because 
fits sole championship of China.” 
correct Every American newspaper without distinction takes the 
om me J sue line and I am afraid Lord Selborne cannot dismiss the 
1 that § incident so lightly.—Yours very faithfully, 
ivenil Cuartes WatNEY. 
192, B  Courtfield House, Courtfield Road, S.W.7. 
ord,— 
rue for SENATOR POPE 
[To the Editor of Tut Srectaror.] 
W.1, — Sa.—In the course of an article entitled * The World and 
Geneva,” which appeared in your issue of September 6th, 
u tefer to U.S. Senator Pope. 
Parenthetically you say he is a Republican. ©This is not 
ect. Senator Pope is a Democrat, You refer to him 
mm he a representative Senator and a representative American. 
oa { think I may, without presumption. claim to follow the 
test. = news as closely as the average of my fellow-citizens 
only @ te ae not in polities, and I have never even heard of 
sales ‘nator Pope until his name appeared recently in the headlines 
nvate { the newspapers as a_self-constituted ‘ Ambassador-At- 
vided Large " of the United States. 
tions Further, you say that he states: ‘ Should the League 
pa prevent war between Italy and Abyssinia, it will start in 
val the United States a wave of sentiment that will set America 
> the ging back toward the ideal of world co-operation,” and 
athe: ‘ou, yourself, venture the opinion that he is voicing the 
sim! ‘poken or unspoken thoughts of nine men out of ten in the 
d i United States, 
tie If the League is successful in preventing war, it will 
vad ertainty gain enormously in respect with a large number of 
ooo @eticans. My own desire is that it may lead to close 
a “operation between my country and the League. But I 





The 





‘ave no hope that anything like this will eventuate. 





prin’ 
ima 





general attitude of this country is today, and I believe will 

continue to be, strongly opposed to any relationship whatsoever 

with the League of Nations, to which (I will venture my 

opinion) a much larger proportion than nine out of ten 

American citizens are, and will remain, completely indifferent. 

—-I remain, dear Sir, respectfully yours, EK. R. DvuEn. 
68 White's Lane, Cedarhurst, Long Island. 


SKOKHOLM BIRD OBSERVATORY 
[To the Editor of Tur Specrator.]} 

Sir,—In recent issues of The Spectator Sir William Beach 
Thomas has referred to the work of ringing migratory birds 
on the island of Skokholm, Pembrokeshire, and mentioned 
the need for funds to improve the facilities for this work. His 
appeal for subscriptions towards the cost (approximately £20) 
of erecting a larger type of Heligoland bird-ringing trap than 
had existed before on the island has met with an encouraging 
response, and it has been possible, with the manual assistance 
of visiting ornithologists, to proceed with the work of erecting 
this catching contrivance and making it available for the 
ringing of migrants. 

I therefore beg your permission for space in which to 
acknowledge receipt of the following amounts : 


£ s. d. 

W.E. Kenrick .. “—T a 5 0 0 
Miss Woodhouse, Harrogate .. aa -- 20 0 
Prof. Julian Huxley 3 i oe | oe ae 
Capt. H. Morrey Salmon “e ar : i¢ 
H. W. Shellard ae ay roe a a ae 
Gregory M. Mathews a a a ae 10 6 
A. C. Cortell fa me a aa = 10 6 
In Memoriam, Alastair Johnstone aa << 10 0 
Sir Walter Williamson .. a - es 10 O 
Anthony Harthan as ee ws ae 10 0 
W. B. Alexander .. as ae aa “is 10 O 
R. S. Pollard we oe aa ae aa 10 0 
Rev. C.J.S. Warner... ae ae <a 10 0 
W. Hibbert and Family .. aa as a4 5 0 
Total ‘os me £14 9 O 


In addition, Mr. H. F. Witherby has very generously 
presented the Bird Observatory with 3,000 ‘** British Birds 
Marking Scheme” rings, equivalent to a donation of £9. A 
collection of some hundred British bird skins has been pre- 
sented by Mr. D. H. Meares, and this has already been found 
useful for identification purposes in comparison with the 
living bird. 

During 1934 some three thousand birds, including sea- 
birds, were ringed on Skokholm, and given sufficient support 
there is no reason why the figure of 7,000 birds ringed per 
annum at the famous station at Heligoland should not be 
approached in the future at Skokholm. Funds are still needed 
to complete the sum required for the new trap, and if any 
surplus is realised, it will be used to defray the cost of rings 
in the future and the cost of erecting a small hut to be placed 
near the new trap for the convenient examination and ringing 
of birds, and for watching in comfort for new * arrivals” in 
the catching area. Subscriptions addressed to me and crossed 
* Skokholm Ringing Fund * will be gratefully acknowledged. 
A report of progress will be circulated to all subscribers. 

With many thanks for your assistance in this matter.—I am, 
yours faithfully, R. M. Lockey, 
Marloes, Haverfordwest, Pembrokeshire. 


OPINIONS ON OXFORD 

[To the Editor of Tur Seecraror.| 
Sir,—The Cherwell traditions founded, we told, by 
the exuberant Mr. Binney, lasted with some modification for 


are 


several years. 

As Editor a year ago, I controlled the paper during the 
last term that those traditions were in force and was later 
extremely glad to see them go. The paper was at that 
time still written by the Editor and friends, though contri- 
butors were invited to join the staff if they could write amusing 
nonsense. We enjoyed reading each other's copy. 

But it was not good enough, and before retiring I invited 
the preposterous fellow, attacked by Mr. Binney, to join the 
staff. Since then there has been a ™ lot of damned nonsense 
about merit,’ contributors have increased and have included 
famous authors, critics and journalists, while good University 
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contributors have inevitably been asked to join the staff— S.W.7. Cheques should be drawn in favour of the “ Bi. 
which does mean an editorship after a term or two. Ambulance Service in Ethiopia” and sent to A, W “ig 
The result is that the Cherwell is beginning to take its Esq. (Hon. Treasurer), Barclays Bank, 54 Lombard §"” 
place as the leading Oxford (undergraduate) weekly and will, London, E.C.3.—We have the honour to be, Sie 
I am told, be the only weekly still to be published at 6d. obedient servants, (Cosgyo CANTUAR GEORGE Lansp isht 
is te y ~ J J eRTCON ’ % 3E LANSprpy wig! 
this term.—Yours, &c., R. A. A. ROBERTSON, Lorntan, LuGARD, a come 


33 St. Aldate’s, Oxford. the Se 


WEEK-END INCONVENIENCES LUNACY LAW RPORM A 
- ’ o. ~ , 
[To the Editor of Tux Sprecrator.] [To the Editor of Tue Specraror.] st. Joh 
i tik ; Sir,—The Annual Report of the Board of Control f A Grea 
Srr,—I do not understand why week-end arrangements thet hes just appeared, calls attention to the | t Tor 1934, Marx 2 
. . . . . e © . ‘ ° , a 
progressively increase public inconvenience. Recently the A sAiGaananliagy ing re Zarge Increase in M4 Late 
as ia 7 the number of insane persons in this country, and stat ‘ 
London Passenger Transport Board announced that no lost Hue ; : States that 3 —— 
: : there is reason to fear that this may mean that the sh 
property can be recovered at any time on Saturday, although of accommodation may prove sation hieicens tk Sno 
° ° RS ° 5 2 S Belc can ¢ 7 
one can well imagine the most urgent need for retrieving it. 4... relieved by new construction an apprec 
Many people must experience extreme inconvenience by Tile steels cot Sieakeke the opportunity of 
being held up for two days in this unnecessary manner. I sessile lia ‘advisabilit ‘of is P i ie hes Once more 
once lost some luggage in Paris on a Sunday and was told, sing y we weer the 
: : Health, but not under Lunacy administration, for the recept; DwicH 
that I could not recover it until Monday afternoon; but of suitable early cases. Such Homes are capable of puion a 
© 4 = ¢ § re ases,. N y S are Capable : i 
the system was working on Monday afternoon, which is : : oy ee peor s More rapid mn P 
ied « leit tastier bo Maden At sg ee construction and at infinitely smaller cost than js Made an am 
= "da aS ¢é lall-noliday to Sz rday. At any rate . +) 4a: . ° : ‘ j ° 
ee eee J ne any rate me necessary in the building of larger mental ins ions lic 
office was not closed for two whole days together y = 8 ttutions, - 
\ sa the re ult of the Post OM sel ~~ wi te ak ae The Board also calls attention to another matter that has ereativ 
Age 1¢ result o > Pos ice week-end is that a vas oe 
ee oe : : ‘ ae been stressed by our Society, namely, the shortage of medical of govt 
quantity of letters arrive on Saturday morning and very few staff. They say eat tes ences of patients ~ oa Ca the en 
- » A “ ry Ste . Se « 2 re a s » a : 
on Monday morning; yet in spite of this a large number of cles cnet thet oie: enki dann eimai hes wher : He 
offices close on Saturday morning. See Sa Se ae sig 
aia Biel po sob that subli een ee ee with if any real effort is to be made to study them individually Jawyer 
Moreove ay = at c conve nce Is Ss . ° cer v° “as 
allan eal A ev the Bailes ile i ak ee We have repeatedly called attention to this, and have express J combi 
ar Ss rarae IV . slety O ANCOMS 1a . . . e oo 
: EY . y ‘ : the view that the Medical Superintendent should |} iev analog 
Saturday last the clock was an hour Jate on Saturday morning I ve relieved 3 
% ay las p< ‘K Was ¢ r Jate ON Se ay mo oe : e ° nt 
x re i “tl peaatipreinn nt ali, Sirti eacanieialaall ‘ ba ‘der : of all administrative duties in order to allow of his devotine partne 
“CAUSE 1e ‘ yO & ends t¢ € are y consiaers > 2s . ‘i 8 
lar ens : ‘ PI A , the whole of his time to the treatment of patients under hi, and W 
beneath his dignity to work on Saturday. I have complained care, in conjunction with the assistant Medical Staff und pete 
about this before ; but apparently complaints have no effect. : : , , ae 
Why should the Jewish Sabbath prevail over Gentile 
customs ?—-Yours, «e., E. S. P. HAynes. 


» Your 
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his supervision. service 
The advisability of whole-time chaplains being appointed ia thi 
© New Maunss; Micali Bin WE to mental hospitals is yet another matter that is commented nation 
ee das ; ii det on by the Board in their Report. So important have we con. 402e0 
sidered this matter, which has engaged our attention for a finane 

HELP FOR THE ABYSSINIAN WOUNDED _ considerable time, that we have sought the assistance of th; 1925 | 
[To the Editor of Tue Sprecraror.] Church in support of our contention, with the result that Hi thank 

Sir, Sinee the Foreign Office has now withdrawn its Grace the Archbishop of York most kindly deputed the privat 
objection and authorised an appeal in the Press, we lose Bishops of Manchester and of Worcester to attend a Meeting his fir 
no time in asking for funds for the purpose of equipping of our Society cenvened for the purpose of hearing our argu. tional 
a Red Cross Unit to afford medical aid to the wounded in ments in support of our contention. fully 
the war in Ethiopia. Though equally at the service of any Moreover, His Grace the Archbishop of Canterbury ver only 
Italian wounded or prisoners it will be primarily needed by _ kindly received a deputation from the Society on February 22n/, oil = 
the Ethiopians, who have no field ambulance and practically — 1982, when the Chairman submitted the following five points: foreig 
no medical aid at all. 1. That the mentally affected require more attention ani fF Mexic 
The “ British Ambulance Service in Ethiopia” has been closer contact with the Chaplain as compared with ordinay next | 
accorded formal * recognition” by the Ethiopian Govern- hospital patients. 1930, 
ment and by His Majesty’s Government under Articles 10 2. That there are many mentally ill who are still capable of proba 
and 11 of the Geneva Convention, and His Majesty’s Minister receiving comfort from spiritual ministration, and_ that and | 
at Addis Ababa has been so informed. It is working in indeed in some cases the very nature of their mental affection advar 
consultation with the International Red Cross at Geneva, may be so benefited by the assurance they reccive from a —hes 
and the British National Red Cross has given an assurance clergyman as opposed to a doctor, — Senat 
that any steps which they may take to help the Ethiopian 3. That the mere presence of a chaplain who has the right B'S" 
Red Cross will be taken in conjunction with the “ British of entrance to the wards at any time tends to deter attendants role in 
Ambulance Service in Ethiopia,” which would be glad to from acts of cruelty in the treatment of the patients. sulter 
be absorbed in any such National movement. 4, That the right of the Chaplain to report direct to the Amer 
The Executive Committee has already made preliminary — Visiting Committee, if secured, would provide a means by but I 
arrangements so far as funds privately subscribed have which reasonable complaints could reach the Committee ini the a 
permitted. It has secured a tentative panel of medical men, | way that would otherwise not be possible, as the patients ar Hi 
though further applications are invited. An officer has been often afraid to make such complaints themselves owing to His a 
despatched to recruit native personnel in Kenya and Uganda, the fact that the Medical Superintendent accompanies the Which 
for which the Colonial Office has given every facility. Another Committee when they visit. Morr 
bas gone to Addis Ababa to open communications with Harrar 5. That the patients are more likely to regard the Chaplain that 
and Berbera. The Committee is represented at the capital as a friend in whom they can confide, as opposed to the vney 
by a missionary with some thirty years’ standing, who is Medical Superintendent, whom they more commonly regard oe 
understood to have the complete confidence of the Negus. in the nature of a custodian. Tha 
It is estimated that the cost of a properly equipped Ambu- His Grace gave sympathetic consideration to the Society’s¢as. the y 
lance Unit, consisting of one Casualty Clearing Station and The reference made to Mental Deficiency in the Boards the a 
one Ficld Hospital, with seven medical men and the necessary Report affords us the opportunity of calling attention to the me Were 
native dressers, &c., including vehicles for transport, and fact that this Society has in its Reports of recent years calle! shor 
maintenance for a period of three months in the field, will special attention to certain glaring defects in the Mentil expr 
cost about £35,000. Each additional Casualty Clearing Deficiency Acts, which urgently call for reform. wx a 
Station would cost a further £10,000. There is no need to The fact that the administration of these Acts has attract! = 
emphasise the extreme urgency now that war has actually — the attention of the Board is a matter of no little satisfactio ang 
broken out. to our Society.—Yours faithfully, ty 
Funds will be under the control of British Committees in J. S. Risten RUSSELL. = 
England and Ethiopia. Further particulars may be obtained (Chairman of the National Society ft — 
from the Secretary, 33 Alfred Place, South Kensington, ; Lunacy Law Reform.) ag 
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Dwight Morrow: Creative Diplomatist 


By SIR ARTHUR SALTER 
Dwicst Morrow was by profession a lawyer and a banker; _ listened he did so without interruption and when he talked he 


in public life he was a delegate at International Conferences, 
gn ambassador and a senator, But whether in private or 
public office he achieved his results by a distinctive form of 
weative diplomacy, which is a real contribution to the art 
of government. His personality and his technique constitute 
the enduring importance of his life. 

He made his first real start in life as a “ corporation 
lawyer,” a profession which in the opportunities it offers for 
combining legal with administrative experience has - no 
analogy in this country. Some ten years later he became a 
partner in J. P. Morgan’s, just as the Great War was beginning, 
and war-financing was giving that great firm a position of 
unexampled power in public affairs. He rendered invaluable 
service to the Supply Organisation in Kurope in 1918; and 
in this period he developed from a national to an inter- 
national public servant. After the War he was one of the 
dozen or so central personalities in the problems of post-War 
finance (reparations, debts and reconstruction schemes). In 
1925 President Coolidge gave him the difficult and apparently 
thankless post of Ambassader to Mexico. The transition from 
private to official life was now definite ; and his achievement in 
his first considerable public office was immediate and sensa- 
tional, It was in Mexico that he perfected and most success- 
fully displayed his distinctive diplomatic technique. He not 
only settled the apparently insoluble question of American 
oil and land rights, but exceeding altogether the sphere of a 
foreign Ambassador, effected a conciliation between the 
Mexican Government and the Catholic Church. Morrow's 
next public service was at the London Naval Conference of 
1930. And the considerable success of that Conference was 
probably due more to Morrow than any other single delegate, 
and his distinctive qualities were never utilised to better 
advantage. Returning to America, he made a new departure 
—hesitantly and perhaps of doubtful wisdom—in entering the 
Senate. It might have proved successful—in time ; but time 
was not allowed. He reverted for a moment to a more familiar 
rile in the financial crisis of 1931, when he was constantly con- 
sulted by Mr. Hoover, and he would have been head of the 
American Delegation to the Disarmament Conference of 1932, 
but he died suddenly and prematurely in October, 1931, at 
the age of fifty-eight. 

His career, thus barely summarised, was a remarkable one. 
His actual achievement, especially if we include the work for 
Which others obtained the credit, was far greater. But 
Morrow left the irresistible impression on all who knew him 
that he was much greater than either his visible achievement 
oreven the sum of specific qualities and talents that could be 
assigned tohim. I think of him myself as one who, to a degree 
Ihave never seen equalled, became completely absorbed in 

the work of the moment, His manner, his mannerisms, and 
the absent-mindedness of which there are so many anecdotes, 
were all a reflection of this concentration. I still see him as a 
short, stocky figure, with a lined face and visionary eyes, 
expressive alike of nobility and experienced wisdom, striding 
impatiently round the room with dishevelled clothes and dis- 
ordered hair ; stabbing the air with his pipe or littering the 
floor with cigarette stubs—indifferent to everything on earth 
except the idea he was trying to crystallise and express. He 
was a good talker and a good listener, but not, in my experi- 
enee, a good conversationalist, for his expository and receptive 
moods were successive rather than simultaneous ; when he 





Dwight Morrow. By Harold Nicolson. (Constable. 18s.) 


pursued his own train of thought. 

He had an intense, and in some respects an excessive, 
belief in the importance not only of the historical antecedents 
of a given problem, but the historical analogies to it in earlier 
ages. And while his gifts were those of a man of action, 
his deepest interests and ultimate values were those of a 
student. I remember arguing far into the night with him 
against an inclination to accept an academic position at 
a time when his influence on the current tasks of statesman- 
ship was of inestimable value. This disposition towards 
scholarship was an effective protection against those principal 
temptations of a man of action. and of rapidly accumulating 
wealth—opportunism, materialism and the worse form of 
ambition. Never was a man less corrupted by riches or the 
vanities of office, or less susceptible to facile temptations to 
short cuts and superficial solutions. 

These personal qualities were the foundation of his diplo- 
matic method. In every negotiation he always tried, more 
industriously and sympathetically than any diplomatist I 
have known, to understand the real interests and deepest 
preoccupations of all the parties ; and no technicality or com- 
plexity daunted him. To this end he brought not only an 
intense and unrelaxing industry, but a sympathetic insight ; 
and he deliberately assumed the honesty and good will of those 
with whom he dealt, and by so doing usually evoked the best 
they had of either. Lastly, he genuinely strove not for the 
triumph of one point of view, but for a constructive solution 
which would at the same time give the utmost possible satis- 
faction to the most vital interests of all parties, believing that a 
‘hard bargain is always a bad bargain.” There could be no 
better preparation for any career in which diplomacy, in the 
widest sense, is required than a study in detail of his life and 
method. Mr. Harold Nicolson, though neither a compatriot 
nor a colleague, has vividly and accurately described the career, 
the personality and the diplomatic technique of this great 
American. One of the most brilliant of living biographers, 
he usually writes of men engaged in diplomacy and from 
the point of view of their personal contribution to diplomatic 
method. He was thus pre-eminently qualified to understand 
and interpret the distinctive personality of Dwight Morrow 
and his specific work. He writes perhaps with a rather less 
sustained brilliance than when he has been drawing direct on 
his own memories. But the general picture presented of 
Morrow's personality and career is, I think, both accurate 
and convincing, and the appreciation of his method of work is 
just and sound. 

Wherever any memory of my own is relevant it confirms 
Mr. Nicolson’s account, with one doubtful exception. I 
wonder whether the account of Morrow’s interview with Mr. 
Hoover in January, 1929, when he was not invited to be 
Secretary of State leaves exactly the right impression. Mr. 
Nicolson justly relates the President-elect’s relief that Morrow 
was willing to return to Mexico. But did he say he thought 
it was his duty to do so before he had been allowed to under- 
stand Mr. Hoover's wishes ? I saw him immediately after 
the interview, and I doubt it. But I cannot make any 
confident assertion and in any case it is certainly true, as Mr. 
Nicolson implies, that Morrow complied with what was 
evidently Mr. Hoover's wish cheerfully and without protest 
or resentment—though perhaps not without some regrets. 

This biography is worthy of its subject ; and it would be 
difficult to give higher praise. 
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Europe Before the War 


The Eve of 1914. By Theodor Wolff. Translated by E. W:; 
Dickes. (Gollancz. 21s.) 


TEN years ago Theodor Wolff published a book entitled The 
Prelude, containing his memories of the opening years of the 
century, which won the honour of a French translation. The 
sequel displays the same shining merits and surpasses it in 
dramatic interest. The Editor of the Berliner Tageblatt was 
the most distinguished journalist of his time, less scintillating 
indeed than Maximilian Harden, but a far steadier guide. He 
saw a great deal of history in the making, and at certain 
moments he helped to make it. Yet he stands above the 
battle, so far as that is possible to a contemporary. The chief 
historical value of the book lies in the sketches of leading 
actors in the drama, in his personal experiences on the eve of 
war, and in his mature reflections on the causes of the 
catastrophe. For such a thoughtful Liberal there is, of course, 
no place in Nazi Germany. 

The best portraits are naturally those which personal know- 
ledge enables him to paint with the greatest care. The Kaiser 
emerges as a rather pathetic figure, tragically unfitted to rule, 
his mood shifting as quickly as a squirrel in its cage—a stage 
hero, not a war-lord. He never grew up and never learned to 
bridle his tongue. His one unchanging resolve was to earn 
immortality as the creator of a mighty fleet, which, though in 


no way a crime, was a blunder of the first magnitude. For 
at the bottom of his heart he had no desire to use it. His 


beloved battleships were to embudy the glory of his Empire, 
to stiffen the arm of his diplomacy, to exalt his personal 
prestige. Whether Tirpitz planned to wrest Neptune’s trident 
from our hands we cannot be sure. That his master had 
formed such a resolve there is no reason to believe. 
“He was no Attila.” If he was wrong in his Flotten- 
politik, he was right in disliking the Moroccan adventures. 
He was right again, in our avthor’s opinion, when he 
declared that Serbia’s answer to the Austrian ultimatum 
removed all need for war, and, had he been a stronger man, 
he would have put his foot down at that point and prevented 
the War. 


The Kaiser’s flightiness enhanced the responsibility of his 
Chancellors, whom Wolff knew fairly well. Like everyone 
else he delighted in Biilow’s conversation, and the brilliant 
charmeur never resented the outspoken criticisms of the 
Tageblatt. If Biilow’s figure dominated the previous volume, 
it is Bethmann of whom we hear most in the sequel—a born 
schoolmaster, intensely conscientious, a little wooden and 
apt to bore his mercurial master. Exasperated as he is by 
Bethmann’s costly errors, Wolff never fails to respect his lofty 
character. In his high seriousness and ‘ predilection for 
ethics ” he compares him to Grey. There is nothing more 
moving in these six hundred pages than the intimate talk 
between the journalist and the harassed Chancellor in Ieb- 
ruary, 1915. ‘* When one comes to the question of the 
responsibility for this War,’ remarked the latter, ‘‘ we must 
eandidly admit that we have our share of it. To say that I 
am oppressed by this thought would be to say too little—the 
thought never leaves me, I live in it.” Grey, he added, was 
sincerely anxious to prevent war, but slipped into it, being 
more concerned for the Triple Entente than for peace. 


But Germany was also to blame, with the overbearing 
spirit which had developed in the people. ‘If there 


is anything that could keep me alive after this War, it 
would be for the purpose of changing the political spirit of 
the country.” These confessions are the more remarkable 
because Bethmann’s official apologia, published after the 
War, refused to acknowledge any errors of his own or his 
countrymen. 


Of minor figures in the Wilhelmstrasse, such as Jagow, 
Zimmermann and Stumm, we get interesting snapshots. At 
the crisis of its fate the nation was ruled by men not one of 
whom was equal to a major emergency. Biilow assured Wolff 
that if he had been at the helm he would have averted the 
War, and supplied him with a list of the errors which he would 
have avoided. No one can say whether the old pilot, whose 
superior skill was admitted by his successor, could have kept 
the ship off the rocks. In 1908 he had supported Achrenthal’s 
Bosnian policy, much as he disliked it, fearing to thwart his 
only reliable partner in a project on which he had set his 
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heart. The same logic might have compelled him 


F 4 to a sin; 
compliance in 1914, © sila 
The most important contribution in these Pages to 
knowledge of events is the story of the author's part oo 

ie 


revelation of the Anglo-Russian naval negotiations of 19} 

The desire of Russia for such an agreement was conveyed : 
Grey through French intermediaries during the King’s in 
to Paris, was favourably received by him, and was seis 
by the Cabinet on his return. Negotiations between th 
Admiralties commenced, and, had not War broken out, sian 
would probably have been signed in the summer. While the 
British people knew nothing of what was afoot, the German 
Government was aware of every move in the game, for Siebert 
a member of the staff of the Russian Embassy in London, 
communicated copies of the most important telegrams a 
despatches. To remonstrate with the Governments con. 
cerned at negotiations which suggested a tightening of the 
ring would have involved a revelation of the source of infor. 
mation. Yet to take no action was to facilitate the alarming 
design. In this dilemma the Wilhelmstrasse invited the 
Kditor of the Tageblatt to announce that Anglo-Russian nayal 
discussions were in progress. Convinced that an agreement 
would encourage chauvinists in the Triple Entente and inflany 
the German naval fanatics to new demands, Wolff revealed 
the secret in the form of * a letter from Paris.” The informa. 
tion might be challenged, ended the imaginary message, but 
the proposal was a reality, and, though it might still be fa 
from realisation, it did not appear to have been definitely 
rejected. Iswolsky was held responsible for the whole enter. 
prise. The article created a first-class sensation. Grey gaye 
a designedly ambiguous answer in the House of Commons, 
Jagow expressed his relief to our Ambassador at Greys 
declaration, adding that if the rumour had been true the 
consequences would have been very serious. Anglo-German 
relations would have lost their cordiality, and the armament 
fever in Germany would have burst out afresh. It was a polite 
warning, for the T'ageblatt revelations had come from the 
Wilhelmstrasse itself; but it produced no effect beyond 
embarrassment, 


On the threadbare problem of responsibility for the World 
War Wollf writes with understanding of the various actors in 
the drama, with one exception. He admits that Russia could 
not hold aloof when her rival in the Balkans was about to 
trample Serbia underfoot ; that France had to stand by her 
ally and Great Britain by her friends. German policy, he 
adds, was marked by short-sighted incapacity, and the 
carte blanche presented to Austria by the Kaiser and Bethmann 
at Potsdam was a tragic mistake. There was no war party at 
work : Tirpitz was not ready, and Moltke did not intervene till 
the eleventh hour. Three civilians—the Kaiser, Bethmann 
and Jagow-—made German policy during the fatal weeks, and 
stumbled into a war which they all desired to avoid, Of Austria, 
on the other hand, he writes with anger and scorn. The two 
greatest errors of the Central Powers, in his eyes, wer 
Germany’s rejection of British approaches at the turn of 
the century and Austria’s veto on Serbia’s access to the 
sea during the Balkan wars. He speaks of the * wretched 
dilettantes ” of Vienna, and dismisses Berchtold as an 
elegant trifler. 

There is plenty to be said against Austria’s handling of the 
Jugoslavs within and beyond her frontiers, and the indictment 


‘has been framed not only by Professor Scton-Watson but by 


Austrians like Baernreither. But to understand the diplomacy 
of the Austrian statesmen we must remember that behind Serbia 
they saw the Russian colossus, no longer satisfied, as in the 
days of Bismarck, with its sphere of influence in the easter 
half of the Balkan peninsula but openly encouraging Panserb 
ambitions in the west. Berchtold’s apologia is to be found in 
5,000 pages of the Austrian documents, published in 1930, 


and nobody can fully visualise his gnawing  anvicties 
without digesting this enormous meal, That in 1914 


Austria was the rider and Germany the horse is now 
generally recognised by historians, But Russia’s share in 
producing the catastrophe was larger than readers of 
these pages might suppose. The deepest cause of all was 
not the errors of this or that statesman but the shameful 
anarchy in which the peoples of pre-War Europe were col 
tent to dwell. 


G. P. Goocil. 
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The Science of the Obvious 


nd Society (Trattato di Sociologia Generale). 
Edited by Arthur Livingstone. Four 
4 guineas.) 


te Mier credo Pareto. FE 
volumes. (Jonathan Cape. 
sxDBOOKS ON logic used to contain a chapter, often the most 
active, on fallacies. The attempt was made to name, to 
voor" ond to symbolise diagrammatically the more obvious 
oations of the intellect in estimation of evidence and dis- 
covery of proof. " 

Professor Pareto compiled a logic of polit ics composed 
atirely of the chapter on fallacies, which he claimed to be the 
nly chapier possible. He classified these fallacies untiringly, 
yas fertile in the invention of names for them, illust rated them 
with inexhaustible erudition, and provided many ingenious 
diagrams. In his long methodological introduction he makes 
the bold claim to be the victim of “ no preconceptions, no a 
priori notions,” but to follow purely the s logico-experimental 
method or, in olher words, to confine himself to statements 
«in accord with objective experience ” and to logical deduc- 
tions from such statements. He thinks that in this his work 
differs from all those which use such terms as right, good, just, 
duty, truth, for the use of such expressions cannot be checked 
ns being in accord with objective experience or not, This 
jifferencehe does not claim to be a superiority either in respect 
of truth or of utility, for such a claim could not be logico- 
experimentally justified ; it is merely ‘one of his fads. ‘ 
Nor does he admit that his second element, that of * logical 
nexus,” is really different from the first; he disclaims any 
ability to discover necessary logical connexions ;_ he will only 
observe “uniformities,” which, he thinks, give rise to future 
probabilities. A “logical nexus” between A and B then is 
simply the observed uniformity that people who believe A 
generally believe B. To ask whether an alleged ‘ objective 
uniformity ” is in fact one, would on this theory be unmeaning, 
for all you mean when you assert it to be objective would be 
that you have observed that you think it objective. And if it 
be asked what then you mean by “ thinking it objective ” the 
answer must be in the end “ not thinking if to be anything.” 
But this, the author would rightly object, is not sociology. 
It appears, however, to be a logical nexus. 

What then are the uniformities observed by the assiduous 
application of this method to sociology ? We may note some 
of the more striking. 

First : that much human conduct is illogical, that is to say, 
has not been observed to be uniformly followed by that result, 
desire of which was its motive. ‘Two brief illustrations may 
be enough out of the many, voluminous and often piquant, 
which are offered us. Greek sailors, besides rowing, sacrificed 
to Poseidon, in order to reach harbour. Competitive manu- 
facturers think to increase their profits by wage-cutting. 

Second: that non-logical conduct often has very advan- 
tageous, though unforeseen, results for the agent or for his 
society or for both. (The fallacy that the survival of a com- 
munity is always advantageous for its members is clearly 
exposed.) 

Third: that men have a strong “ impulse or instinct ” to 
invent logical explanations both of their own and of other 
people’s non-logical conduct, often by the aid of the ** fictions ” 
of morality, religion, philosophy. One result of doing this is 
the production of sociologies which, though logico-experimen- 
tally groundless, are often influential and sometimes beneficial 
to those influenced by them. 

Fourth: that so far as a man acts “ logically * he always 
tries to secure (surely it should be “ succeeds in securing ”’) 
the maximum of “ utility ” for himself, directly or indirectly. 

Fifth ; that all human conduct, logical or non-logical, arises 
from “sentiments or instincts or inclinations” (the three 
terms appear to be used indifferently). Conduct then appears 
to be now called non-logical either when the moving ** instinct ” 
is other than the desire for the agent’s maximum utility, or 


When the means taken to satisfy that “ instinct * are not 
logico-experimentally justified. Among such _non-logical 
actions we should have to class the construction of 


logico-experimental sociologies, since it has not been logico- 
experimentally established that this uniformly leads to the 
constructor’s maximum. utility. 

Of these “ objectively observed uniformities * 
the fourth, are merely arbitrary definitions of the author's 


some, as 


use of terms. Of most of the rest we may ask whether such 
thin platitudes have ever been so pretentiously inflated. 
The main thesis appears to be that IF’ moral terms have no 
meaning, those who profess moral motives or impute immoral 
ones must be either deceived or deceivers; (or, in more 
proper logico-experimental terms, we observe that those who 
do not allow a meaning to moral terms usually think that 
those who do are cither deceived or deceiving). The conclusion 
is obvious, but the only ground suggested for the hypothetical 
premiss is that people who profess moral grounds for their 
conduct often are either deceivers or self-deceived. It might 
as well be suggested that, since men who profess to be acting 
logically are often self-deceived, the term “ logical action ” 
has no meaning. 

The further classification and nomenclature of fallacies, 
though ingenious, need not be followed much further in 
areview. Such “ principles * or “* sentiments ” or “ instincts ” 
as the veneration of numbers, or the belief in charms, corre- 
sponding to the non-logical clement in conduct, are called 
‘“* residues ’’ (or are manifested by the “ residual ’’ element in 
conduct). These residues are relatively constant, but by 
‘** the instincts ” for “‘ combinations ” and ** group persistency ” 
they are united with more or less variable ‘* derivations ” 
which are attempts to logicise or rationalise the residues : 
arguinents, for instance, why 3 should be a venerable number, 
definite ritual, supported by myth, to effect magical results, &e. 
Tt is easy to see how this technology may be applied to terms 
like ‘* progress,” ‘“* reaction,” ‘* democracy,” “* solidarity,” 
** innovation,” ** capital.” There are acute criticisms of such 
sociological myths as the General Will, Cycles, Historical 
Materialism, the Hegelian Dialectic. Those who are not yet 
convinced that most actions are the result of ignorance, 
passion, superstition and habit, or that few agents are willing 
to admit this of themselves, will be convinced by reading this 


book. It stimulates self-criticism. 


So far as the author, naturally cnough not altogether 
successful in escaping ‘ preconceptions,” betrays his own 
sympathies, they appear to be mainly with the type of view 
usually associated with Sorel. His bugbears are ** humani- 
tarianism,” pacifism, and above all “ anti-pornography ” 
or ‘* purity campaigns ”—a sex-residue, with which he seems 
to be obsessed. 

Those who are frightened by the bulk and title of the work 
may be reassured. The better part of it, which is also perhaps 
the larger, is excellent reading, somewhat in the vein of 
Burton’s Anatomy. There is the same profusion of discursive 
(though better documented) erudition, full of instruction and 
melancholy amusement, on the pathology of the human 
mind. ‘There is the same rather attractive willingness to 
abandon the main chase in favour of: any agreeable hare. 
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The choice of illustrations is admirably ironic, though the 
ironical comments of the writer are, at least in translation, 
somewhat elephantine. I have not tested the accuracy of the 
translation, but should judge it to be very good. It is some- 
times awkward, and even occasionally obscure, to a British 
reader, by its American idiom. There are very useful editorial 
notes. E. F. Carnitrt. 


Abyssinia 
England, Italy, Abyssinia. By Major-Gen. H. Rowan-Robinson. 
(William Clowes. 5s.) 
The Real Abyssinia. By Col. C. F. Rey. 
10s. 6d.) 

IGNORANCE of its subject may be no obstacle to a determined 
writer, but is not often the actual inspiration of a book. 
General Rowan-Robinson, however, frankly pleads guilty of 
it. Ignorance set him to reading, and a habit of writing, 
combined with an orderly and analytical mind, led him to 
summarise the results of his studies. Hence England, Italy, 
Abyssinia. First he read the history of the Magdala campaign 
of 1868 ; then the principal accounts of the early Italian wars 
in Abyssinia which culminated in the tragedy of Adowa; and 
finally a vast number of publications, official and journalistic, 
dealing with the treaties and events bearing on the present 
crisis. Of the country and its people he has no first-hand 
knowledge, but he brings a trained and expert mind to bear 
on the military problems of the campaign which has just 
begun. His criticism is interesting, but it is largely based on 
conjecture and on information culled from newspaper articles, 
which are sometimes of doubtful accuracy. The historical 
part of the book is therefore the best, and since it deals with 
the country in which the Northern campaign is now being 
fought, it is also the most interesting. 

Napier’s force in 1867 landed near Zula, only a few miles 
south of Massawah. Its line of advance was through Adigrat 
and Antalo, so the description of the country through which it 
passed and the obstacles in its way will materially help the 
reader to visualise events which have been and will be recorded 
in‘the daily news. The illustrations give a good idea of the 
tremendous difficulties to be overcome. Napier’s task was hard 
enough, and in his case little opposition by the Abyssinians was 
encountered. That of the Italians will be infinitely harder. 

The early Italian campaigns are even more enlightening. 
Few people remember that Adowa itself was first occupied for 
Italy by Orero as long ago as 1890, and that in 1894 advanced 
elements under Toselli were pushed forward as far as Belego, 
beyond the southern frontier of Tigré, and nearly 50 miles 
south of Makalle. A good deal of the country between this 
point and Adowa is described in detail by General Rowan- 
Robinson, and since it will certainly be the scene of much 
fighting in the near future his account of it is well worth 
reading. 

Baratieri’s whole campaign bristled with object-lessons. 
Over-confidence, almost incredible rashness in advance, 
neglect of reconnaissance, mapping and communications, 
lack of support and sympathy from Italy and of co-operation 
between high authorities on the spot—all contributed to the 
disaster at Adowa. The lesson was a costly one, but the scale 
of Italy’s preparations for the present war and the method 
by which the initial advance has been conducted show that 
it has not been learnt in vain. 

General Rowan-Robinson comments on the cruelty of the 
Abyssinians to their prisoners. He and almost every other 
writer omit one consideration. The native troops on the 
Italian side in 1896 were almost all Tigreans, of Abyssinian 
stock. Menelik’s soldiers looked on them as_ renegades 
and dealt with them ruthlessly as such. On the whole the 
Italians who escaped death in the hand-to-hand fighting were 
not ill-treated. They suffered humiliation and shared the 
hardships of their captors during the withdrawal of the 
Abyssinians to their homes; but to depict the Abyssinian 
soldier as a brutal and murderous savage is quite unwarranted 
by history. 

The book quotes largely from the various relevant treaties, 
and by so doing spares the reader the trouble of studying the 
diplomatic history Jeading up to the present war in the 
Most of us are perhaps so sickened by the cynical 


(Seeley Service. 


original, 


hair-splitting and misrepresentation that has been going on 
ut Geneva and elsewhere and of the fatuous juridical argu- 


ments which have been so powerless to arrest the 


events, that we are ready to cry “a plague on all tii * 
ties!*? But it would have been of interest had he jas, 


exact text of the famous Treaty of Friendship of 1928, 5 
although it might be thought that Italy would like this to » 
forgotten it is a fact that many Italians are Senuinely 4 
suaded that Abyssinia has deliberately and grossly evaded 
terms. For this reason an exact statement of those om 
would help towards a fair appreciation of the attitude of “y 
average Italian. 4 
Colonel Rey’s book views Abyssinia from a different angle 
He too has read widely, and this precaution, so often neglected 
by travellers, adds value to his own observations. The pub. 
lisher’s notice on the dust-cover gives the impression, quite 
inadvertently, that Colonel Rey has spent ten Years in 
Abyssinia, This is not a fact, but he has made several extey, 
sive and interesting journeys in the country, has been actively 
engaged in business there, and is an intimate personal frien 
of the Emperor. Moreover, he is a very skilled observe, 
well qualified by long and amazingly varied experience ty 
comment on what he observes. The book seems to be largely 
a re-hash of previous ones that he has written on the subject, 
but it is none the less valuable. The chapters on slavery and 
serfdom deserve to be taken as standard authority on they 
very vexed questions, and that on commercial and industrial 
development is authoritative. Of all the recently published 
books on Abyssinia this undoubtedly gives the best and most 
accurate general account of the country. Armed with it and 
with General Rowan-Robinson’s very lucid commentary 
the reader should be ab’e to follow the events of the next 
few months or years with added interest and understanding, 

LAWRENCE ATHILL, 


The Apostle of “ Fulfilment” 


Gustav Stresemann, His Diaries, Letters and Papers. Edited 
and translated by Eric Sutton. (Macmillan. 25s.) 
Dr. STRESEMANN’S collected papers have been available for 
some time in both German and French, so that the interest 
of the present volume lies mainly in the brief sketch of Stres- 
mann’s life by Mr. Eric Sutton, who has carried out the trans- 
lation (admirably), added occasional footnotes and made 
slight abridgements. The sketch, useful summary though it 
is, hardly does full justice to the strength of Stresemann’s 
early nationalism (Lord D’Abernon called him “ a militant 
and aggressive Nationalist”) and without a full recognition 
of that there can be no adequate appreciation of the extent of 
his evolution into the apostle of ** the policy of fulfilment.” 
Stresemann’s political life was a ceaseless struggle—against 
health and circumstance at once. His first Chancellorship 
was notable mainly for the decision to call off passive re- 
sistance to the French in the Ruhr, taough Stresemann 
himself had been among the foremost in urging resistance 
nine months earlier. But circumstances left him no alterna- 
tive. The German currency had collapsed, and to continue 
payments to the miners was impossible. Mr. Sutton observes, 
with perfect justice: ‘it was foolish to taunt him with the 
suspension of passive resistance in the Ruhr, after having 
advocated ‘it in the first instance. No other policy was 
practicable at either juncture. Stresemann could always 
face facts.’ Fortunately for Stresemann Poincaré was 
defeated not long after the Ruhr capitulation ; with Mac 
Donald in office in Britain and Herriot in France, the ground 
was cleared for the Dawes agreement and a general improve 
ment in the relations of Germany with her former enemies. 
The present volume ends in 1924, when Germany’s entry 
into the League of Nations seemed (but, as it turned out, was 
not) imminent. It stops short, therefore, of the German offer 
of January, 1925, which led ultimately to Locarno and Ger 
many’s appearance at Geneva. (Mr. Sutton, by the way, does 
not tell the full story when he speaks of the projected entry 
into the League in March, 1926, being frustrated by * the 
recalcitrant attitude of Brazil and Poland.’ The real trouble 
in the first instance was Spain, whose claim to a permanent 
seat on the Council had been supported by Sir Austen Cham- 
berlain.) But this section of the memoirs contains, among 
other things, Stresemann’s reflections of the Hitler-Ludendorf 
putsch in Munich in 1923, and some of his comments on that 
event are worth recalling today. Hitler had declared in the 
Biirgerbrau, at Munich, on November 8th: ** Tomorrow will 
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Ring Out the Old 


By Jan Struther 


s, BRADBY—a humane woman—had carefully arranged 
that there should be no overlapping : but at the last minute 
; mother’s sudden illness called her away, and she was 
a to ask Miss Creech if she would mind staying on till 
ronorrow just to get Miss Pollock into the children’s routine. 
Creech, who had lived through the previous day 


yk 


iss = : . 
bea and given each of the maids a little present of 
mandkerchietS, unpacked her ebony hair-brushes with the 


jilver monogram on the back and the framed photographs of 

pygone pupils which always decorated her mantelpiece ; one 
might as well make the room look homely again, if only for 
twenty-four hours. 

The children groaned when their mother broke the news to 
them. They had spent the whole of yesterday remembering 
to be very nice to Miss Creech because it was her last day, 
und now it had all to be done over again. Not that they 
disliked Miss Creech particularly, but they looked upon all 
vovernesses as being not quite human, and therefore fair 
came, Her leaving meant nothing to them except the 
exchange of a known inconvenience for an unknown one. 
Miss Pollock might, as their mother promised, be ** young, 
jolly, and good at games, > but that in itself might have its 
drawbacks : she would be able to run after them, whereas 
old Creechy at least could be escaped from if necessary. 

It was this which had caused Mrs. Bradby to make the 
change: the children were getting too much for Miss Creech. 
Probably it had been a mistake ever to engage anyone so old : 
put, in the half-light of the interviewing cubicle she had not 
looked so very much more than the fifty-six to which she 
admitted. Mrs. Bradby hated giving her notice ; she contrived 
to be arranging flowers while she did it, so as not to have to 
look at her very much. 

“And of course,” she finished up with a conviction she 
would have liked to feel, ‘* you're certain to get another post 
right away, Miss Creech, with your marvel'ous French and 
German.” 

Miss Creech, thinking of the gap there had been before the 
present one, felt suddenly very sick, as though a lift had 
gone down in her inside. She had been afraid of this ever 
since the children had gone off fishing for the whole day with 
the garden-boy, but she had not realised quite how bad it 
would be when it came. 

For this was no ordinary dismissal. This was the end. 
She could not endure again what, even two years ago, she 
had had to put up with: the wooden look on the faces of 
girl clerks as they wrote down the figures she gave as her age ; 
the damnable tact in people’s voices when, time and again, a 
personal interview cancelled the effect of what had seemed a 
promising correspondence. ‘They never mentioned age, but 
there was always someone else they had promised to see 
that afternoon. No, she could not go through it again, 
especially as this time there would be almost no hope at all. 
She had her tiny annuity, and there were, she knew, hostels. 
‘The time had come to make use of them. Other people did. 
“Partir, c'est toujours mourir un peu,” she reflected, and 
even in thought her French accent was impeccable. That 
was true enough even of human relationships : but to part 
from one’s work, to come to the end of one’s career, was to 
die more than a little. 

The children managed to get through another day of 
super-humanly good behaviour. They took her for a farewell 
walk round the kennels and insisted on her saying good-bye 
to each of the Labradors in turn. 

“That one.” said John, “ is going to have puppies soon- 
I tell you what,” he added in a burst of generosity, ‘ we'll 
call one of them after you if you like. That is, if any of *em 
are—” 


GOVERNESSES’ 





“That would be very nice of you, dear,” said Miss Creech, 
hastily. She had always thought that they spent rather too 
much of their time with the kennelman. 

At tea they were almost friendly. They even told her, 
with triumphant grins, where they had been hiding on the 
day of the garden-party. They knew it didn’t matter now. 

** Capital!’ said Miss Creech. ‘* I don’t wonder I couldn’t 
find you.” They were really quite easy children, she thought ; 
in another minute she would be right under their guard. 
But when John said: “I say, shall we tell her about the 
rolling-pin ?”” Audrey muttered * Shut up!” and Richard 
kicked him: John always went too far with grown-ups. 

Miss Pollock arrived just as they were going to bed. ** Good- 
night, children,” she said with a frank, pleasant smile. ‘* We'll 
make friends to-morrow, won't we? I’m sure we're going 
to get on like house on fire.” (It took her some time, poor 
girl, to live that down.) 

* Jolly kids,’ she remarked to Miss Creech as the two of 
them sat down to supper in the schoolroom. 

** John is a fairly obedient child,” said Miss Creech, * but 
I'm afraid you may find the other two rather difficult.” 

(“* Typical Older generation p. of v.,” registered Miss 
Pollock to herself. ‘** Only thinks of the child in terms of 
obedience or disobedience. Poor little brutes—I don’t wonder 
she finds them °* difficult..“*) “I always think,” she said 
aloud, ** that it’s so much a matter of gaining their confidence.” 

(** One never gains their confidence,” thought Miss Creech. 
** Not until one’s very last day—and even then they won't 
tell one about the rolling-pin.”) Aloud she said, smoothly, 
* Perhaps you're right. You have such different methods 
nowadays.” 

Such apparent humility from a member of the older Genera- 
tion won Miss Pollock's heart. She embarked on an eager 
exposition of modern educational theories. ** We believe, you 
see, that the mind of the child. . . .” 

But Miss Creech did not listen. Watching the girl's flushed 
enthusiastic face, she thought: ‘You are only about 
twelve years older than Audrey. I am forty-five years older 
than you. You aren't pretty, as I used to be, but you are 
beautiful! because you are young. Everything that is young 
is beautiful. Nothing matters except youth—nothing at all.” 

*. . . Soas to avoid repressions,” finished Miss Pollock in 
a breathless rush. ‘ I say, how I have been jawing. I hope 
I haven't bored you stiff? *’ She looked across the supper- 
table and perceived with horror and amazement that Miss 
Creech was crying. 

Before she went to bed Miss Pollock wrote a letter to her 
best friend. 

* Dearest old thing, 

* Well, here I am, as you see, firmly established as a gov. 
Feels very grand. Had a ghastly evening with the outgoing 
incumbent, who must be a hundred in the shade—too old to 
get another job anyway and just going to retire to a cats’ home. 
Wept on my neck at supper and gave me gloomy advice about 
annuities—says in the long run they're the only things in life 
which matter. Really a most depressing prospect, but of course 
it doesn’t apply in my case because of Hugh. . .” 


1? 


She raised her head—she was writing at her dressing- 
table—and met her own reflection in the looking-glass. She 
had already cold-creamed her face and brushed her hair back 
behind her ears ; moreover, the long journey had tired her and 
the overhead light was unbecoming : in a cold flash of vision 
she saw what she would look like in twenty years’ time. But 
of course, she would be married by then—if not to Hugh, 
then to somebody else. It was unthinkable that one should 
not marry. To be an * old maid™ was one of the things 
that only happened to other people. 
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see either a National Government in Germany or it will see 
us dead. There is no other alternative.” As it turned out, 
there was. The puisch came to nothing, and Hitler was cap- 
tured and imprisoned. But the last word, as history shows, 
was not with Stresemann, who in a speech at Halle two days 
later said, “an appeal in a Munich beer-cellar to Herr Adolf 
Hitler to come forth and guide the political destinies of 
Germany will bring no help to the German people. Without 
a programme and a personality the cry for a dictatorship is 
an empty catchword.” Whether, if Stresemann had lived, 
Hitler would ever have achieved the triumph of 1933 must 
remain an unanswered question. But this at least is certain— 
that Stresemann was the only politician in post-War Germany 
capable of reconciling the aspirations of his country with the 
requirements of his country’s former enemies. There is more 
to be said for the thesis that his death gave Hitlerism its 
chance than there is against it. 

The Stresemann papers,—this volume at any rate—are an 
austere compilation, concerned solely from first to last with 
Stresemann the politician. Stresemann could be very human 
—both Lord D’Abernon’s and Sir Austen Chamberlain’s 
sketches of him make that clear. But into this volume at 
least no scrap of humanity has crept. H. W. H. 


St. John of the Cross 


The Complete Works of St. John of the Cross. Translated 
from the critical edition of P. Silverio de S. Teresa, C.D., and 
edited by Professor E. Allison Peers. Vol. IL Spiritual 
Canticle and Poems. Vol. III Living Flame of Love, and 
Minor Writings. (Burns Oates and Washbourne. 15s. each.) 

Wirt these two volumes Professor Allison Peers completes a 
great work of scholarship, most admirably performed; and 
English students of mysticism—at last put in possession of a 
lucid and strictly accurate translation—may for the first time 
appreciate the soaring genius of one of the greatest of Christian 
contemplatives and mystical poets. It is a curious com- 
mentary on the supposed modern interest in mysticism that 
the name of St. John of the Cross is commonly linked with one 
of the shortest and least attractive of his works. For most 
people, he is the austere and gloomy Carmelite who wrote of 
the * dark night of the soul ’’—a term which is constantly 
quoted but seldom understood—or at best the exacting guide 
to the difficult ** ascent of Mount Carmel.” These valuable 
but rather intimidating works—or rather work, for Mount 
Carmel and The Dark Night are really two parts of a single 
treatise on the spiritual life—are always the first of his 
writings to be examined, and unfortunately few go beyond 
them. But these books, which were deliberately composed 
for the purposes of instruction, and really addressed—as the 
late Abbot Chapman pointed out—to beginners, give little 
indication of St. John’s true splendour. They hardly reveal 
the passionate lover of Reality, for whom the quest of God 
was the one adequate object of life ;_ still less, the enraptured 
poet who compares the adventures of his spirit in the uncharted 
ocean of Eternity with those of the great Spanish navigators, 
discovering strange islands, untrodden valleys and mighty 
rivers, which “‘ cause great surprise and wonder in those who 
see them.” 





“Mi amado las montafas 

Jos valles solitarios nemorosos 

Jas insulas extrafias 

los rios sonorosos 

el silbo de los aires amorosos.” 
This is not the ordinary language of religious fervour. It 
opens before the mind so vast a spiritual landscape, that within 
it the small notions of conventional piety are lost. St. John 
is, indeed, the prince of transcendenialists ; so daring in many 
of his declarations that, had he lived in the thirteenth century, 
he might easily have shared Meister Kekhart’s fate. The 
severity of his ascetic tegching, his drastic detachment, 
spring from the intensity of his realism ; the positive quality 
of his passion for God, and the craving for that ** transforming 
union ” of the soul with the Divine which is the proper end of 
the spiritual quest. ‘They are the directions of a spiritual and 
psychological expert for the conduct of a life tending only to 
this goal; and we only understand their true bearing when we 
read the poems and commentaries in which that goal is 
deseribed. These are the Spiritual Canticle and Flame of 
Living Love, which fill the greater part of the second and third 
volumes of the Complete Works. 
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The extreme difficulty of the matters discussed, th 
tion of the older Spanish text, and the timidity ( 
of previous editors, have hitherto successfully Concealed 
astonishing quality of these writings. Now, ede the 
combined skill and insight of Professor Peers has brought Ae 
within the reach—though hardly within the compre 
of all those to whom the masterpieces of spiritual literat 
make an appeal. Here turn by turn St. John describes va 
the splendour of a poet and the precision of a spiritual i 
that Living Love which is the soul’s objective, and the = 
subtle experiences of that soul’s interior life. Eyey ths 
who do not share his convictions or care for the subje 
matter of his work cannot fail to recognise here the sil 
of a great literary artist, persuading language to ae 
those delicate impressions of the spirit which lie beyond thy 
resources of speech. Thus, of the beginnings of the conten, 
plative state, when formal meditation becomes impossible t 
the mind and is replaced by a more generalised apprehengig, 
of God, he says in a passage containing material of interest ty 
psychology as well as to religion : 
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“The soul cannot meditate any more or find any help in tls 
senses; for the senses remain in a state of aridity, inasmuch 
their treasure is transformed into spirit, and no longer falls with; 
the capacity of sense. And, as all the operations which the ze 
can perform on its own account naturally depend upon sense oy), 
it follows that God is the agent in this state and the soul jg 4), 
recipient ; for the soul behaves only as one that receives and ag o 
in whom these things are being wrought ... And the soul hy 
then to walk with loving awareness of God, without perform: 
specific acts, but conducting itself, as we have said, passively, ay 
having no diligence of its own, but possessing this simple, pure ald 
loving awareness, as one that opens his eyes with the awareness ¢) 
love.” 

This passage, and others like it, are by no means to be taken 
as evidence that the mystic’s life of ** loving awareness” j 
merely an oblique emotional enjoyment. The series of maxiny 
which St. John gave to his numerous pupils and _penitents, 
admirable in their terseness and uncomfortably clear in thei 
demands, show plainly enough that it is, on the contrary, 
heroism. 

‘** Love consists not in feeling great things, but in having gra 
detachment and in suffering for the Beloved. 

We must measure our trials by ourselves, and not ourselves }) 
our trials. 

To be prepared to lose and see all others win, belongs to valia: 
souls, to generous bosoms, and to liberal hearts.” 

A chief technical interest of these two volumes consis 
in the fact that the Spiritual Canticle and the Flame of Livin 
Love each exists in two versions ;_ and both, for the first tim 
are here printed in full, so that English readers can form thei 
own opinion on the controversies which have raged arouni 
them. As regards the Spiritual Canticle the difference between 
the two texts is considerable and the questions raised are 0! 
real importance. In spite of the strongly expressed views «i 
Dom Chevallier, its latest and most erudite French editor, 
most students of St. John will probably feel that Professor 
Peers has made a good case for the authenticity of the longer 
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A Great Fraser 


Lord Lovat: a Biography. 
(Hutchinson. 18s.) 


By Sir Francis Lindley, G.C.M.6. 


Tne Frasers were a Norman family, first settled on the 
Scottish border and then moving to Inverness-shire ; though 
at what date they migrated from Tweeddale to the Air 
which lies west of Inverness is not clear. One of the early 
Frasers married the sister of Robert the Bruce, and bis 
brother, bearing the historic family’ name of Simon, Was 
beheaded by Edward J, the Hammer of the Scots, for his 
part in the War of Succession. ‘amily tradition made the 
subject of this biography the sixteenth of his line, but the 
Herald’s Office and the Scots Peerage call him the fourteent! 
Lord Lovat. Either way, it is an old historic title, and the 
holder of it who lived from 1871 to 1933 was, in every sens 
of the word, a true Simon Fraser. He has found, in lis 
brother-in-law, a competent biographer whose book will be 
read with the pleasure of reminiscence by Lovat’s host ( 
friends, and by many others as a most illuminating footnote t? 
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the history of the moving times in which Lovat played % 
characteristic a part. 
Lord Lovat used to say that he would “ rather play in th 
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SELECTED NEW BOOKS FOR OCTOBER 

















Fiction 


JOHN MASEFIELD, O.M. (Poet Laureate) 
Victorious Troy or The Hurrying Angel 


4 story of the sea in the last days of the sailing ship. By the author of The Bird of Dawning. 
_— 7s. 6d. 








RICHARD BLAKER - - - Here Lies a Most Beautiful Lady 


A fine novel by the author of The Needle Watcher. The October choice of the Book Society. 
7s. 6d. 





LORD DUNSANY - - - - - - - - - Up in the Hills 


An inimitable story of wit, charm and beauty about the Irish troubles. 7s. 6d. 








SYLVIA THOMPSON - - - - - - - - A Silver Rattle 


A modern story of life’s first adventure by the author of The Hounds of Spring. 7s. 6d. 





D. K. BROSTER and G. FORESTER - - World Under Snow 


A new kind of modern thriller by the author of The Flight of the Heron and a collaborator. 
7s. 6d. 





MARGARET LANE - - - - = - Faith, Hope, No Charity 


A first novel of exceptional charm. The October Choice of the ** Daily Mail.” 7s. 6d. 





J. D. BERESFORD - - - - - - - - - On a Huge Hill 


A convincing story of the power of the mind over the body. 7s. éd. 





General 
SIR JOHN SQUIRE - - - - - = Reflections and Memories 


A volume composed partly of reminiscence, partly of literary and biographical essays, and partly 
of  sketches,"’ bound together by the stamp of one personality and style. 8s. 6d. 





HORACE BRODZKY - - - - - - - = Forty Drawings 


Horace Brodzky and James Laver combine to produce an unusual art book. 8s. 6d. 





es 


EDWIN MUIR - - - - - - - - - - Scottish Journey 
A book that will stir Scottish opinion as it has not been stirred since the days of T. W. H. Crosland. 
(Published with Victor Gollancz.) 7s. 6d. 








ELIZABETH SPRIGGE - - - - - - - - Children Alone 


A book for children and grown-ups by the author of The Old Man Dies and Castle in Andalusia. 
6s. 
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poorest football or cricket match than look on at the best.” 
This dictum strikes the keynote of his life: for, from the 
moment he could walk down to the * Lovat Report ” of 1932, 
he was never a mere “ passenger” or spectator in any scene. 
His ardent spirit drove him to action and his public spirit 
guided him into fields of work where he achieved great things 
for his estate, for his county and for his nation. Born a 
Roman Catholic, he was the anima naturaliter Christiana, but 
his faith was neither obtrusive nor proselytising : it remained 
the foundation of his character and the unchanging back- 
ground of his life. And for him to live was to use his faculties 
and enjoy his opportunities to the full. He was first educated 
‘by the Benedictines at Fort Augustus, then at Magdalen ; 
but the formal “ education” of school and college was the 
least part of his training. And as by nature he was a free- 
lance, and is truly described by his biographer as a frondeur, 
**a buceaneer of politics,” it is not surprising that academic 
discipline did little to tame his Highland spirit. None the less 
he had a constructive mind and a sense of co-operation. 
The record which this book contains of his life-long interest 
in forestry, in national defence, in grouse, salmon and cattle, 
and first, last, and all the time in the welfare of his own people 
on the Beaufort estate, shows in every page that, if he was 
unconventional, even wayward at times, he could work at a 
task and put it through, possessing, withal, the priceless 
gift of enlisting the devoted service of all classes of men. 
Such public memorials of his own service as the Lovat Scouts, 
the Scottish Forestry Commission, The Grouse in Health and 
Disease, are well known, and their record is well told by Sir 
Francis Lindley ;_ but it is the personal touches that give the 
man. As for instance : When the War Office in 1919 sent an 
official letter of thanks to him for the work of the Forestry 
Directorate in France, the head of the Canadian lumbermen 
said to General Brady *‘ We don’t give a damn for this official 
stuff; but the boys would be really pleased if Lovat would 
say something to them as a goodbye.” And on an earlier 
oceasion when the Lovat Scouts, in training, had seriously 
damaged a fine crop of standing oats, the small farmer who 
owned them said, when the question of damages came up, 
“If it’s the War Office that’s to pay, I'll take all I can get ; 
but if it’s his Lordship’s the one that’s to pay, I'll no’ tak’ a 
penny.” A. FF. Wuytre. 


Marx and Mussolini 


Edited by G. E. G. Catlin. 


New Trends in Socialism. 
Dickson. 5s.) 


Fascism ranks high 


(Lovat 


among the powers of brutality and 
buffoonery ; but all of us have our uses. Even Crippen 
probably served as an awful warning to somebody, and 
Mussolini is no exception to the rule. Out of the enormities 
of himself and his fellow-dictators one good thing has arisen : 
the ideology surrounding the British Labour Party is being 
finally purified of a good deal of Marxist nonsense. ‘ Ex- 
plosion of a Marxist Myth’ would have passed muster as 
a headline to an account of last week’s Labour Party Con- 
ference at Brighton. It would do equally well as an alterna- 
tive title to the book under review. It is true that one 
(Dr. Conzé) out of its fifteen essayists is heard plaintively 
protesting that a certain * analysis may be marxist. It is, 
however, correct.” But what is said, and still more what 
is implied, by the bulk of the other essays is so overwhelmingly 
anti-Marxist that the mild statement just recorded sticks 
in one’s memory as unique. 

This growing contempt—though I am sure that the authors 
of this book would repudiate the word—this growing contempt 
for Karl Marx among our younger Socialist intellectuals has 
not come a moment too soon. Marx, for all his perversity, 
was an economic historian of genius, and, regarded post- 
humously, a disinterested propagandist who knew his job. 
But as an economic theorist he was either a foxy old humbug 
or a muddle-witted old fool—probably the former. And 
as a political prophet he bequeathed to the working-class 
of the Continent a legacy of hatred that, whether in Italy, 
Germany or Russia, has reacted cruelly against themselves. 

English Socialists have mercifully kept pretty clear of 
him. But they have often slipped into using his horrible jargon 
and seductively simple categories ; and his complete practical 
doctrine has always been round the corner, with its wells 
of mystery and venom, from which it was always the danger 
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that the Labour Party might be driven to refresh itself j 
a moment of despair ; 1931 was just such a moment, with bs 
world crisis, clectoral rout and * betrayal of rank-anddi 
leaders,’ and more than once since then one has feared that 
the Marxist venom would triumph. But the Labour ¢ 
ference last week, and now in a smaller way New Trends 
Socialism, are welcome symbols of a recapture of alt 
Perhaps it will not be long before we are witnessing a rete 
to John Stuart Mill, the greatest original source of British 
Socialist theory. For after all there is quite enough Socialist 
economics, combined with quite enough Christian ethics, ig 
John Stuart Mill to make a Socialist of anyone —given, What 
Mill lacked, a passion for equality and a sublime Confidence 
in one’s fellow-men. 
But what, it will be asked, is the precise connevxion between 
Fascism and the laying of the Marxian spectre ? You can see 
the connexion in this book in various ways. Surely, it ig g 
study of Fascism that has made Mr. Crossman realise that while’ 
the world remains primarily capitalist, ** a Socialist Govern. 
ment would be constrained to act 
creature who finds himself alone in a jungle,” i.e., would be 
compelled to pursue national ends. Surely it is Fascism that 
has made Mr. Hardic so confident in his advocacy of collective 
sanctions that the “good”? Powers will be found inside the: 
League and the ‘*‘ bad” ones outside. It is hard to say 
whether Marx would be more shocked by Mr. Crossman or Mf, 
Hardie. Again, it is Fascism that has brought home to writer 
after writer that, contrary to all Marx’s predictions, the middle: 
class has grown with such astonishing rapidity that in My, 
Fraser’s words it is now “ as significant in its way as either the 
working-class or the capitalist class.” It is with Fascism domi.’ 
nating their minds that writer after writer comes forward to- 
denounce revolutionary force, to insist on democratic and 
evolutionary procedure, and to preach the doctrine (quoting. 
Mr. Fraser again) that “a Socialist can with intellectual self. 
respect associate with Conservatives for defined ends, but not: 
with Communists.” ‘Till finally we have Mr. Allan Young. 
announcing that ‘‘ today it is far more important to defeat 
Fascism than to discover short cuts to Socialism.” Personally, 
I see the connexion between the rise of Fascism and the cok 
lapse of Marxist influence as twofold : Marx on the one hand, 
forgot the middle-class (or reckoned that it would soon be 
possible to forget them), and on the other hand failed to foresee 
the League of Nations, and the possibility that wars might be 
fought by a capitalist country for the sake of an ideal, eg, 
collective security. It has been the peculiar achievement of. 
Fascism, by its glaring misdeeds, by the force it has been able 
to mobilise against working-class progress, and by its assault 
on Abyssinia, to make patent these oversights of Marx, and to- 
demonstrate that he overlooked all the real problems before 
Socialists. 4 
Inevitably a review like this of fifteen essays cannot give fair 
attention to any one author. Let it be said briefly that if. 
bouquets are to be distributed, the prize for forceful writing, 
goes to Mr. Crossman, whose essay is the only one that a 
person with no special interest in Socialism would read for 
pleasure. Mr. Jay’s exposure of some of Marx’s major futilities’ 
is the most trenchant, as Mr. Gaitskell’s plan for averting 4 
financial crisis is the most systematic thing in the book.’ 
Mr. Durbin, in an essay on planning, gives the impression of 
the greatest power in reserve, but an almost oriental inscru- 
tability on the subject of how the price system and planning 
are to be linked together leaves one with the suspicion that his- 
more profound thoughts on this question are being reserved 
for a more spectacular occasion. The prize for the most 
pretentious essay is not awarded, though the standard under, 
this head is high. 
It is interesting to notice that outstanding Wykehamists, 
whose predecessors have for so long been content to influence 
policy from Whitehall, are now emerging as forces in left-wing 
politics, fired no doubt by the Oswald Mosley of Socialist days, 
and the Stafford Cripps of today. Of the four writers just. 
singled out, Messrs. Crossman, Gaitskell and Jay are referred to 
as having been at Winchester, while Mr. Durbin is described a 
having been at ‘*‘a public school’’—Winchester, one presumes.” 
Professor Catlin is to be congratulated on the general quality 
of the authors he has collected—of those not already mentioned 
Miss Ellen Wilkinson is the most original—and altogether, 
on a compilation that is striking and significant in more: 
ways than one. Frank PAKENHAM. 
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A Late Victorian 


The Letters and Diaries of John Bailey (1864-1931). 
by his wife. (John Murray. 10s. 6d.) ’ 


Tis is a very exceptional book. In type it conforms to 
the “acts of piety” all too often dedicated, after death, 
to the relatively obscure. But in this case the deed is amply 
justified ; for John Bailey was one of those men the intense 
privacy of whose lives, in spite of much public activity, tends 
to reserve their wonderful gifts of intellect and‘ feeling-for 


the memories of those who happened to be their personal _ 


friends. John Bailey deserved a wider fate, and it is to 
be hoped that this admirable selection from his letters and 
diaries will confer it; for he was that very rare thing, a 
completely good man who communicated the quality of his 
mind without making others feel inferior. A disciple of 


Wordsworth and of Matthew Arnold, he represents all that ~ 


is best in nineteenth-century culture—lofty idealism, intel- 
lectual integrity, a deep sense of poetry, a love of family 
life and a genius for friendship. As the son of a well-to-do 
solicitor of Norwich, he was prese:ved from the intellectually 
ruinous pursuit of money and able to devote his life to the 


Edited ~ Charles M: Doughty: a Study of his Prose an 


furnishing of his mind, preparatory to writing the books: 


which brought him a discreet fame. The story emerges 
clearly from the letters and diaries, and the steps in the 
progress of so really distinguished a mind are fascinating to 
follow. ‘I hope you don’t look on me as a sort of cultured 


dilettante, because I am sure no one feels more than I do- 


that we have all got a duty to do in these days,” he wrote to 
his great friend, the Revd. F. G. Ellerton, in 1886; and a 
few years later he recorded in his diary : ‘“ And if I believe, 
as I certainly do, that the existence of a class of cultivated, 
intelligent people is of vital importance to a country, I may 
surely accept this as my part and not wish for a more ambitious 
or more obviously useful one ’’—a view for the acceptance of 
which Europe in general would now be a more civilised, and 
therefore better, place than it is. In those days the view 


was not so violently challenged, and John Bailey amply: 


achieved his ambition. 

The quality of his mind is well indicated by the following 
sentence from a letter of 1928 : ** But he was of the cynically. 
jocose sort which is not exactly the ethos .. . of the Bailey 
family.” Nor yet of the Lytteltons, into which family John 
Bailey married, and the very special, somewhat rarefied 
spiritual atmosphere of which thenceforward wrapped him 
round like a cloak. It is one facet of the Oxford mind which 
is here presented with vividness. He looked upon Oxford as 
his spiritual home and it will be found at the basis of all his 
judgements—his distaste for Nietzsche, his remarks on the 
voluntary limitations of education, in his complaint that * it 
is one of the perpetual disillusions of criticism ; that of find- 
ing how often a speeial affection for an author leaves you with 
nothing whatever to say about him,” and in his fundamental 
criticism of Shaw, Wells and Arnold Bennett, that they 
fatally lack a sense of poetry. It is probably also respon- 
sible for one of the few weaknesses—as it seems to me—of 
John Bailey’s spiritual position: that he appears to have 
been able to accept the “consoling” but fundamen- 
tally inadequate religion apart from the poetry—of 
In Memoriam. 


“as 


The book abounds in humour and good stories. John Bailey 
moved constantly in the high literary and political circles of 
the Edwardian era, being a prominent member of the Literary 
Society and The Club, and (from 1928 till his death) Chairman 
of the executive of the National Trust. His records of the 
conversation of such men as the late Lord Balfour show the 
worth, to subsequent generations, of reporting stories and 
remarks at second, as well as first, hand. 

Like all who have attained true wisdom, he was unfailingly 
kind to and understanding of young people. I only met him 
once, and I was but a boy at the time; but I have never 
forgotten his charm, his mildnegs, his scholarly humour, his 
beautiful urbanity, the exactness of his statements—and the 
fact that he was the first person who told me of the greatness 
of Madame Bovary. His qualities were mostly those -which 


are underrated by the virulent generations’ of yesterday and - 


today, but they were of the kind which can afford to bide their 
time. 


EDWARD SACKVILLE WEST. 





* a bible being a book we read in, rather than through ; beip 


questions. 


.is to say, did not use a word like “ girdlestead ” because he 


———— a 


Doughty and/or Hopkins 





Anne Treneer. d Verse, By 


(Cape. 10s. 6d.) 


Dovucuty tends to become one of thosé authors 
more read about than read. Yet the reco 
greatness grows ; Arabia Deserta is, as T. E. I 
it, a bible of its kind. 
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But that very word is Significant 
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too, a book -we set- apart, and hedge about with divinity and 
ritual... There are no doubt many people ready to protest 
that nevertheless the Bible itself-has been and still isa great 
source ‘of merely literary virtues ; but that is not its primary 
purpose, and to read the Bible as literature is a pagan indulg. 
ence. We must keep the distinction between scripture and 
literature, or we do justice to neither form of Writing. The 
point I wish to make is that Doughty was primarily Writing 
literature and not seripture—not even archacology, which 
often, like all science, aspires to be scripture. Doughty was 
first and foremost a poet, an artist in words, and it would 
be no exaggeration to say that he undertook his travels for the 
express purpose of having a worthy subject to write about 
He says as much in a letter to D. G. Hogarth, written in 1992. 
“In writing the volumes Arabia Deserta my main intention 
was not so much the setting forth of personal wanderings among 
a people of-Biblical interest, as-the ideal endeavour to continy 
the older tradition of Chaucer and Spenser, resisting to mY power 
the decadence of .the. English language: so that whilst my-work 
should be the mere: Verity for orientalists, it should also be'm 
life’s contribution,se far to literature.” : 




























Doughty's significance is therefore literary, and there js 
every justification for Miss Treneer’s study of him from this 
point of view. . As a critical appreciation it shows a perfect 
sensibility to qualities of rhythm, style and diction, and | 
‘an imagine no better introduction to Doughty. Those who 
are already familiar with his books will find an_ intelligent 
discussion of the problems which’ are inseparable from his 
work, 5 ; 

These are mainly two: the question of archaism in his 
prose, and the question of his poetry altogether. 

Hopkins—whe, from the writer's point of view and » 
ultimately from the reader's, alone with Doughty remains 
over from the nineteenth century as an active or creative 
influence—long ago expressed his doubts on the first of these 
Writing to Bridges in 1888 at the time of the 
publication of Arabia Deserta, and judging only from some 
extracts he had seen in reviews, he put the question in the 
form that still holds good : 























“You say it is free from the taint of Victorian English. H'n, 
Js it free from the taint of Elizabethan English. . . ? No one admires, 
regrets, despairs over the death of the style, the living masculine 
native rhetoric of that age more than I do; but * ’tis gone, ’tis gone, 
‘tis gone.’ He writes it, I understand, because it is manly. At 
any rate, affectation is not maniy, and to write in an obsolete 
style is affectation.” 









Miss Treneer attempts to answer this criticism. “* What 
Hopkins could not realise,” she says, ‘* was that Doughty was 
engaged on a process for which the word ‘ archaism’ a 
applied, say, to the poetry of William Morris, is unsuitable.’ 
This is true enough; it would be superficial in the extreme 
to confuse Doughty’s style with the pre-raphaclite fustian, 
Nevertheless, words like ‘ halse,” ‘* girdlestead,” * over 
thwart,” ‘‘ mostwhat,’’ and ‘* widewhere,” to mention only 
a few, simply will not do—considered in themselves they are, 
as Hopkins said, merely affected. But the more one reads 
Doughty, the less they seem to matter. In some way they 
become fused into the unity of the style as a whole. Its 
not that his style is a perfect fake in which the connoisseur 
an detect no flaw ; for the most part it is a style as objective 
and contemporary as anyone but a cliché-monger could 
desire. Miss Treneer suggests that ‘ Doughty was able to 
make his words carry the force of his conviction in a way which 
annuls Hopkins’ objection to the use of obsolete words 4 
tending to ‘destroy earnest’.” It is not quite clear what 
kind of conviction she means, but actually I would say that 
it-had a visual rather than an aural basis ; Doughty, tha 






















thought it sounded prettier, but because he thought it we 
more descriptive than a word like “ waist.’ He had, of 
course, a scholar’s passion for the purity of the language, and 
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|HERODOTUS 


vt NOW READY 


as One of the most notable of Nonesuch books, HERopoTUs has taken four years in 
the making. It is edited by A. W. Lawrence (brother of T. E.), who has revised 





ian, Rawlinson’s translation and himself contributed 170,000 words of notes. The 
ver: * . : 

ak notes constitute an important commentary based on recent archaeological and 
= anthropological discoveries—discoveries which largely revindicate the truth of the 
als 


history. They are printed parallel to the text for the greater convenience of the 
ts f reader. The book is decorated with wood-engravings by V. Le Campion and 
tive has maps specially drawn for the edition by T. L. Poulton. In one volume, small 
ws folio, of 816 pages. Limited to 675 copies. Price £6 6s. Prospectus and specimen 


ich pages free on application. 


INONESUCH 


wf 16 GREAT JAMES STREET - LONDON WCr 


OTHER FORTHCOMING 
NONESUCH BOOKS 





MORE LOVELY FOOD 


A sequel to Lovely Food (and it makes a big: 
ger and better kitchen-cum-reading book). 
Mrs. Lowinsky provides for those who pander 
to the senses of taste and smell with menus 
carefully planned for meals usuall7 dull and 
difficult. An inspiration for the hostess and 
kousekeeper. Illustrated by Thomas Lowinsk7 
and bound in “ American cloth.” Price 6s. Now 
Ready. Special edition on hand-made paper 
already exhausted. 


THE NONESUCH CENTURY 


By Desmond Flower, A. J. A. Symons and 
Francis Meynell. 

A history and bibliography of the hundred 
Nonesuch Press publications up to last April 
—with 170 facsimile reproductions of title and 
text pages and of illustrations. About 70 pages 
are reproduced in insets—text, and 100 are on 
the paper of the original tooks. This is a boox 
by and about the Nonesuch Press. We cannot 
praise it, we can only present it. Small folio; 
limited to 750 copies; price 35s. Ready in 
November. 


BLAKE’S NOTE-BOOK 


A collotype facsimile of 120 pages of the so- 
called ‘Rossetti MS.’; a note-book kept by 
Blake for more than thirty years. Here repro- 
duced for the first tim2 ; with a transcription 
of the text and a list of drawings by Geoffrey 
Keynes. Sketches, scribblings, poems, frag- 
ments of verse and draughtsmanship — the 
most revealing Blake document in existence. 
Limited to 650 copies. Price 35s. Ready on 
Novemider 13th. 


COLERIDGE’S SELECTED POEMS 


Wit engravings by Mrozewski. Printed in 
Cochin italics on Auvergne hand-made paper. 
This is a ‘semi-limited’ edition at a semi- 
popular price: fine printing at a very fine 
margin of proSt. Price 12s. 6d. 100 copies 
bound in full vellum £3 3s. Readyin November. 


A SHAKESPEARE ANTHOLOGY 


A daring (because most of the critics will say 
‘impious’) but very desirable volum2 in the 
Nonesuch Compendious Series. Shakespeare 
the poet, in his plays no less than in the sonnets, 
poems and lyrics. A perfect boos for quick 
and discursive reading. Title page and head- 
pieces by Reynolds Stone. Buckram, bevelled 
boards, 8s. 6d.; India paper, tos. 6d. Ready in 
November. 


THE FAMILY FACE 


An Album for Today invented by Jacquier. 
The first page of the Family Bible amplified 
and brought up to this irreverent date ; senti- 
mental, practical, witty, even scientific — yes, 
even psychological ; a book for those who care 
about their forebears and their afterbears. 
Every family should possess one for the sake 
of the future as well as the past. An excellent 
family Christmas present. Price 5s. Ready in 
December. 
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BELL 


A GREAT SUCCESS 
The Poet’s Tongue 


an anthology of verse old and new 
compiled by 

W. H. AUDEN and J. GARRETT 
NEW STATESMAN: ‘It deserves to be as 
popular as the Proms.’ 
DESMOND MACCARTHY broadcasting: ‘I 
recommend it... the book reflects a genuine 
and deep personal taste.’ 
EDWIN MUIR (Scotsman): ‘ Should be read 
by everyone who reads poetry.’ 

450 Pages. 65. net 


The Mexican 


Adventure 
by DANIEL DAWSON 

A study of the plotting, intrigue and secret 
negotiations which preceded the establish- 
ment of the ill-fated Emperor Maximilian 
on the throne of Mexico. 
D. C. SOMERVELL (News Chronicle): ‘ An 
extremely interesting book . . . written in 
an altogether charming style.’ 
PHILIP GUEDALLA (Observer): ‘It could 
hardly have been better done . . . careful yet 
exciting.’ T/lustrated, 165. net 


We Were One 
a Biography of W. L. Wyllie 

by MRS. M. A. WYLLIE 
Mrs. Wyllie has written a most charming 
biography of her husband, the famous 
marine artist and yachtsman. 
SUNDAY TIMES: ‘ This book is essentially 
from first to last a love-story—not often 
told. They were one. And they lived to 
celebrate their golden wedding.’ 
MANCHESTER GUARDIAN: ‘ The loving 
sincerity of the book lends it unusual 
warmth and charm.’ Illustrated. 155. net 


The Crimea 


in Perspective 
by LT.-GEN. SIR GEORGE MacMUNN 


Sir George has done for the Crimean 
campaign what he did so ably for the 
Indian Mutiny. He has sorted out the 
conflicting evidence and woven the diverse 
material into one continuous and exciting 
natrative, Illustrated. 155. net 


Ready on Tuesday 


The Living Garden 
ot the How and Why of Garden Life 
by E. J. SALISBURY, D.Sc., F.R.S. 
One of the most fascinating gardening 
books published for many years. 
Profusely illustrated. 105. 6d. net 


YORK HOUSE, PORTUGAL ST., W.C.2z 
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all the reformist’s zeal to restore that purity ; but always 
and that is the virtue which redeems the affectation—the 
passion and the zeal had an objective in language's pri ‘ 
function: to convey exact images. Words, that is to say 
are not used by Doughty for their own sake, but always 
functionally. 1 
But his ambition, by example to reform our language, wag 
vain, and however much Doughty is read, is likely to remain 
The truth is that literature is a function of lan 
to say, ig 
always an unconscious product of almost biological growth 
Like a stock-tree, it can have new growths grafted on to it, 


“but the dead wood must be continuously cut away. In that 


respect Hopkins was wiser than Doughty, for with the same 
zeal for the virility of our language, he had the sense to create 
rather than to recreate, and in the matter of rhythms to return 
not to formulas but to the organic measure of specch itself, 
Doughty’s prose must. be read in spite of its archaism: 
what of his poetry? Miss Treneer quotes a very effective 
contrast between his and Milton’s treatment of the same 
theme—Adam’s apprehension of death. In Milton Adam 
says: 
+ But have I now seen death ? Is this the way 

I must return to native dust ? Oh, sight 

Of terror, foul and ugly to behold ! 

Horrid to think ! how horrible to feel.” 
In Doughty’s Adam Cast Forth he says : 

“T have seen death ; birds fugitive and fleet beasts, 

By crooked lightnings, smitten to Earth’s dust. 

Those felt and._moyed:mo more: but stink came up, 

As blackness, from their earth. Fly we from death.” 
It is decisive ; and Miss Treneer can support one’s instinctive 
preference for Doughty’s lines by a close analysis. There isa 
great deal of Doughty's poetry which rises to the same level, 
and if one seeks for an explanation of the fact that never- 
theless his poetry is not read, and has had no influence com- 
parable to Hopkins’, there is only the lame excuse of its 
bulk to offer. The poems are long and elaborate ; they need 
this age’s rarest possibilities—leisure and_ concentration. 
Hopkins by comparison himself provides the concentration ; 
his poetry is tabloid, intense, essentially portable. But 
Doughty cannot, on such impatient grounds, be dismissed. 
He waits his day. Hersert Reap. 


Tourist Third 


Spanish Adventure. By Norman Lewis. (Gollancz. 15s.) 


Mr. Lewis, a twenty-six-year-old Welshman, has written a 
clever, colourful and exasperating book, the account of un- 
comfortable but eventful travels through France, Spain, 
Portugal and Moroceo. He set off with a canoe, a congenial 
companion, and the strange desire to ‘‘ wander through 
Southern Europe in contemplation of our civilisation faced 
with disruption.”” In France he very socn eacountered a 
drought which forced him to abandon its waterways and 
advance more sensibly by train. This was lucky, as the book 
notably improves when we cross the Pyrenees. While wrestling 
with that absurd canoe and the problem of enlivening the 
discomforts of self-inflicted martyrdom, Mr. Lewis is con- 
tinually swamped in murky backwaters of the language: 
** In the end a trap yielded edible results in the form of two 
decidedly animated fish which we tossed into the canoe 
where they continued to circulate in the accumulation of 
malodorous liquid which for some time had been fouling our 
equipment.” But, once arrived in Spain, Mr. Lewis is far less 
persistent in his facetiousness ; in fact, his prose style, always 
literary though usually lucid, at times reminds one of Mr. 
Aldous Huxley's. Probably he would have been glad to avoid 
so polished an echo, but writing comes to him too easily, and 
when he no longer has to make his bricks without quite so 
many last straws—as, for instance, in his genuinely exciting 
description of the ‘* troubles *’ in Madrid—he ean write super- 
latively well. These chapters (X—XVI) are the best in 3 
short unromantic book. 

On entering Spain in 


ee 


sporting tenue,”’ Mr. Lewis and his 
companion, ‘an Englishman of Sicilian birth,” were imme- 
diately recognised as Barbary apes. Undeterred by this 
reversal of rd/es, Mr. Lewis continues to find his surroundings 
odder than himself, and by witty and observant writing 
almost persuades the reader to this view. The cleverness of 
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BOOKS OF DEEP 
AND VARIED INTEREST 


* 


THE LIFE OF CHARLES DICKENS 
By Thomas Wright Illustrated 18/- net 


This is the most complete and authoritative Dickens biography 
yet written. It offers many new facts and contains many intimate 
passages dealing with Dickens’ relations with Miss Ellen Lawless 
Ternan, It is undoubtedly the season’s most important biography. 


WHERE SMUGGLERS WALKED 


By lan Davison Illustrated 10/6 net 


One of the most pleasing books one could wish for. In his review 
in the Daily Telegraph, Harold Nicolson said: ‘ I honestly beg 
those who are interested in the curiosities of literature to acquire 
this book; garden lovers will appreciate it for wholly different 


reasons.” 


PEDALLING POLAND 


By Bernard Newman Illustrated 10/6 net 


Mr. Newman and his bicycle, “ George,” are inseparable, wherever 
they go, they go together. Their latest expedition was in Poland 
where they encountered some remarkable scenes and people. The 
light and airy way in which Mr. Newman describes their adven- 


tures makes the most entrancing reading. 


IN SCOTLAND WITH A FISHING ROD 
By R. Macdonald Robertson Hlustrated 10/6 net 
A book that merits for itself an outstanding place in Scottish 
sporting literature. All those who have fished, or intend fishing, 
in Scotland will treasure this profusely illustrated volume. 


THE LUCK OF THE BODKINS 
By P. 6. Wodehouse 7/6 net 


Here is the latest full-length Wodehouse novel. It is a story 
told in the authentic Wodehouse manner, packed with the most 


amusing situations and peopled by the most delicious set of 
characters it has ever been our good fortune to encounter, 
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Published To-day 


SCIENCE AND THE 
SUPERNATURAL 


A Correspondence between ARNOLD LUNN 
and Proressor J. B. S. HALDANE, F.R:S. 


The atmosphere of the book is that of a frank and 
free conversation, to which the reader is admitted, 
not as an eavesdropper, but as the principal party 
to the discussion, because it is to him and not the 
expert in theology or science that the arguments 
are addressed. 
10s. 6d. net. 


Demy 8vo 409 pages 


THE FOUR GEORGES 


A REVALUATION 
By Sir CHARLES PETRIE, Br., F.R.Hist.S. 


This important work covers the social and political 
history of England from 1717 to 1829. Sir Charles 
Petrie’s book will be notable for its brilliant and 
intimate picture of men and manners during this, 
the last age of aristocratic government in England. 


Medium 8vo Fully Illustrated 12s. 6d. net. 


1.D. 


New Tales of the Submarine War 
By DAVID MASTERS 


The Executive of Lloyd’s accorded the author the 
unique privilege of studying their records, with the 
result that he has been able to make known many 
new and fine stories of the experience which befell 
masters and men of the Mercantile Marine during 
the German submarine campaign. This is sup- 
plemented by the experiences of officers and men 
whom the author sought out in order to record 
their adventures for posterity. 


Demy 8vo 16 Plates 8s. 6d. 





KY: Published 
THE SAFE BRIDGE 


By FRANCES PARKINSON KEYES 


Author of the most popular novel of the year :— 
Christian Marlowe’s Daughter 


Mrs. Keyes’ new book deals with a problem that comes 
once to every woman. Where shall she look for the 
safe bridge which is to carry her over the turbulent 
waters of life ? 


Crown 8vo 7s. 6d. 


nee 
his book consists in leaving out so much and yet findin 
to say about the places he visits to hold the reade 
His interests are sociological, morphological, topographical . 
man in the mass, as a type, and the individual a ludicrous = 
entertaining, survival. Of his twenty-four photogra = 
some of them decorative—four reproduce the cruder i. 
of Communist propaganda ; but his outlook is too inte} 
be merely political. 


“ng enough 
r’s attention, 


T efforts 
ligent to 


The fact that his book is snobbish and ingenuous makes jt 
all the more entertaining. Mr. Lewis has a strong prejudice in 
favour of being as uncomfortable as possible and slightly con- 
temptuous, or at least unimpressed. More perhaps may be 
said for this anti-Baedeker attitude than that one man’s 
picturesque is another man’s poison ; for Mr. Lewis has eyes to 
see, and not only can he make his abstractions interesting, but 
his visions of the banal too—a decaying hotel, a rickety bus 
an open road—are exact, vivid and real. On the other hand 
he studiously avoids anything that the ordinary tourist would 
consider worth seeing. Pamplona Cathedral, the Prado 
Toledo and Salamanca are passed over in silence or with a 
shrug of the shoulders. Referring to Seville, he remarks that 
** Manhattan and Dnieperstroy have spoiled our age for that 
kind of marvel,” and although Zaragoza’s outline against the 
evening sky is sufficiently Muscovite to win favour, it is only 
by comparison with the ‘‘ sad splendours ” of Coimbra ~- 
exiguous piscine, a sombre park, a closed Zoo—that the 
mediaeval towns of Spain have any beauties to boast. The 
trouble with such superciliousness is that it involves a falsifica- 
tion of values and eventually leads to inaccuracy, as in Mr, 
Lewis’s bullfighting chapter. Worse still, we have to read 
almost a third of this book before we catch the author liking 
anything : the empty splendour of the Spanish landscape he 
describes admirably and with enthusiasm ; but quickly he 
collects himself and seldom again lapses into approval. Yet 
he is forced to revert to this magnificence and it is the 
few things he thoroughly enjoyed—the Castilian plains, the 
revolutionary excitements in Madrid, the dignity of Arabs 
and the organised romance of the Quartier Réservé at 


Casablanca—that give savour to this slick, overpriced, 
** amusing ~ book. Joun Marks, 


Flowery Speech 


Flowers of Speech. By J.C. Squire. (Allen and Unwin. 4:3. 6d.) 


Tus is an unpretentious and disarming book: it contains a 
series of lectures on Words, broadcast in 1930, and another, on 
Literary Forms, given in 1931. It is not meant ‘ for academic 
experts, or for persons already versed in the art of writing or 
familiar with the study of words.” It is intended to help 
ordinary people to use their language more sensitively and 
exactly, to detect false rhetoric and imitation poetry, and to 
distrust newspaper pundits. There is sound sense and 
pleasant sentiment in each chapter, and occasionally the 
author goes out of his way to commend some book—The 
Unfortunate Traveller, or Burdy’s Life of Skelton (the parson, 
not the poet), or The Epistle of St. Jude—which might please 
many people who have not yet read it. Sir Jchn’s style, and 
his excellent habit of choosing the illustrations and quotations 
most likely to be known to his readers, are likely in this book, 
as in others, to commend him and his doctrines to his audience. 
And yet, to those who have the same interests at heart, the 
book is unsatisfactory. Words like ‘ form’ and * imagi- 
nation” are used vaguely, and the essays on the meanings and 
origins of words are speculations which show no knowledge 
of the serious work of Sir Richard Paget, C. S. Pierce, C. K. 
Ogden or I. A. Richards. 

For Sir John Squire, poetry is the finest flower of culture, 
not its root. He drives home neither the necessity of poetic 
speech for clear thinking and unsentimental feeling, nor the 
need for concentrated meaning, clear thinking and un- 
sentimental rhetoric in poetry. When, for example, he 
speaks of the kinds of poetry which might be written on the 
same * subject ” as a Times leader on unemployment he does 
not illustrate his contentions and so force his reader to acknow- 
ledge —or reject—the poetry. Sir John allows the reader to go 
away with a vague feeling that he has been uplifted : ke 
does not compel the reader to apply the excellent principles to 
which he has assented. We might expect literary journalists 
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of Sir John’s ability and influence, without being solemn oF 
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kight Notable Works 


The Russian Revolution 1917-1921 


3y WILLIAM HENRY CHAMBERLIN. 2 Vols. with Maps and Illustra- 
tions. 42s, 
“ Mr. Chamberlin’s brilliant book deals with events in Russia from the outbreak of the Revo- 
Jution in March, 1917, to the final consolidation of the Soviet régime at the end of the Civil 
War four years later... . The essential merit of the work lies in its vivid, careful, complete, 
and wholly unbiased account of the Civil War.’—The Times 


Gustav Stresemann ¢ His Diaries, Letters and Papers 


Vol. I. Edited and Translated by ERIC SUTTON. Illustrated. 25s. 
“A book well worth reading ... One never feels the editor obtruding himself ... Altogether, 
the book is worthy of its subject. One waits eagerly for the volume covering the later years, 
notably Locarno.’ —Birmingham Post. 

Mr. Eric Sutton’s most competent translation.”—The Times, 


Mary Tudor By BEATRICE WHITE, M.A. (Lonp.), author of 


“Royal Nonsuch.” | Illustrated, 15s. 
This book is an attempt to dispel the popular phantom of “ Bloody” Mary. 

“Miss White has set about her task with great industry and zeal, and many readers, won by 
the narrative charms of the book, may be brought to take a kindlier view of Queen Mary 
than has been traditional in England.”—The Times. 


Governments of the British Empire 


By PROF. A. BERRIEDALE KEITH, D.C.L., D.Litr. Ready Oct. 18. 21s. 
The first part of this work is devoted to a description of the mode in which sovereignty is 
now distributed among the Governments of the British Commonwealth of Nations. The 
second part contains a description of the several Governments of the Empire, with special 
reference to the problems of the present day. 


India’s New Constitution: A Survey of the 


Government of India Act, 1935 By JOHN PERCY EDDY, 
Ex-Judge of the High Court of Judicature, Madras, and FREDERICK 
HORACE LAWTON, B.A. (Cantas.). [ith Jap. Os. 


Penny Foolish : A Book of Tirades and Panegyrics 


By OSBERT SITWELL. 12s. 6d. 
“One can only hint at the rich diversity of the contents, and say that most of these essays 
are very good indeed.”—Howarp Spring (Evening Standard). 

“ As entertaining a book as I have come across for several months. It sparkles from begin- 
ning to end.”"—Jime and Tide, 


By SIR REGINALD BLOMPFIELD, R.A. 
Palladio, Bernini, Inigo Jones, Francois Mansart, the younger Gabriel, and 
Wren. Ji/ustrated. Os. 
In this volume Sir Reginald Blomfield gives critical studies of these six famous architects. 
The studies have been revised from lectures delivered last spring for the University of 
North Wales. Sir Reginald’s study is personal, and his object has been to place these men 
in relation to their time and to those who follow them. 


Road Fortune : A cycle journey through Europe 


By HUNTER DIACK and R. F. MACKENZIE. Illustrated. &s. Od. 
This story of two young Scotsmen who set out from London on bicycles becomes a pageant 
ot the varied life of the roadsides of T:urope, enhvened by interesting and amusing 
encounters by the way. They passed through France, Italy, Albania, Yugo-Slavia, Austria 
and Germany. 


[All prices are net] 
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The activities of the two Commisstoners appointed to deal with 
certain depressed areas in England and Wales and in Scotland 
are recorded in two recent reports: Report for England and 


Wales, Cmd. 4957, 2°. (25. 2d.) ; Scotland, Cmd. 4958, 6d. (7d.). 
The report of the Commissioner for England and Wales 
comments in some detail upon the many problems and diffi- 
culties already encountered in the work of promoting the 
welfare of these depressed areas. 

An earlier report by three investigators on “ Economic 
Conditions and Health in Sunderland and County Durham ”’ 
dealt with the alleged “ substantial and progressive deteriora- 
tion in public health ”* in certain areas. Cmd. 4886, 9d. (104.). 


AIR RAID PRECAUTIONS 


The Home Office has now issued two Handbooks—‘ Anti- 
Gas Precautions and First Aid for Air Raid Casualties,” 
including notes on decontamination of persons and clothing. 
Gd. (8d.). and ** Anti-Gas Precautions for Merchant Shipping” 


3d. (4d.). 
THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS 


The text of the Covenant of the Lezgue of Nations, incor- 
porating amendments in force on June 1, 1935. 34. (33¢.) 
The Board of Education’s Pamphlet No. g9>—The League of 
Nations and the Schools—first issued in 1932, summarises 
the attitude of educational authorities, etc., towards the 
instruction of the young in the aims and achievements of the 
League of Nations. 64. (7d.) 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT ANI‘ 
PUBLIC HEALTH 


The Sixteenth Annual Report of the Ministry of Health relates 
to progress achieved in England and Wales in the year 1934 
in Public Health, Housing and Town Planning, Local Govern- 
ment and Local Finance, Administration of the Poor Law, 
National Health Insurance and Contributory Pensions. — It 
is prefaced by a Jubilee Survey. Cd. 4978. 55. 6d. (5s. 11d.) 


OSTEOPATHY 


The full discussions on the nature, principles and claims of 
osteopathy as a science of healing which took place before 
the Select Committee of the House of Lords, appointed to 
consider the Bill for the Registration and Regulation of 
Osteopaths have been printed in a volume together with the 
Committee’s Report upon the subject. Pp. xx-+ 490. 
HL. 29.130. 155. (15s. 67.) 


NATIONAL MUSEUMS AND 
GALLERIES OF LONDON 


A Brief Guide. Gives a summary description of the principal 
treasures of art and science for which cach institution is 
renowned, and describes how each Museum may be reached, 
gives the hours of opening and charges for admission (where 
they exist). Fully illustrated with 4 maps. Gd. (8d.) 

“ A model guide book in its concision, taste and accuracy.”’— 
The New Statesman and Nation. 


OFFICIAL STATISTICS 


Volume 13 of the Annual Guide to Current Official Statistics 
relates to the official publications of 1934. It directs enquirers 
to all current official publications containing statistics bearing 
on subjects in which they are interested, and briefly describes 
the nature of the statistics contained in the volumes to which 
acference is made. 15. (15. 5d. 


1ii pr Those in brackets include postage. 


HIS MAJESTY’S STATIONERY 
OFFICE 


Lon: Adastral House, Kingsway, W.C. 2. 
Evinuurcu, 2: 120 George St. CarpiFt 1 St. Andrew’s Cres. 
Mancu TER Yor! Street. BrEeLFAstT 80 Chichester Street. 


Or through any booksetier. 
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pedantic, to show the accuracy and fundamental seri 
which we expect from popular expositors of sc 
triviality and a liking for that which is whimsical and Personal 
rather than that which is exact and true is inherent in Sir Joby 
view of literature. It leads him to talk of Lamb's essays rath ; 
than of Arnold’s or Bagehot’s: he has not asked himself “ 
what extent the Elian cult has fostered the insensitive foe 
imprecise use of language which he professes to attack. 
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MICHAEL Rozerrs, 


Salvation from the West 


Modern Art. By Thomas Craven. (Williams and Norgate, 1fs,) 


Tuts is exactly the book that we needed. It will exasperate 
those that should be exasperated, help those that are puzzled 
and stir to thought those capable of thought. It will have 
some effect on any reader with the slightest interest in cop. 
temporary art, whatever his attitude to the matter may be, 
For the book involves nothing less than a complete revaluation 
of all the movements in the arts during the last sixty years 
from Impressionism to Superrealism. Moreover this revalua. 
tion is based on principles towards which we have been for 
some time tending in Europe, though they have not yet been 
stated so explicitly. It is galling for us to have to admit 
it, but it had to be left to an American to put the theories 
across in their general form. . 

Mr. Craven's book can be divided into two parts, the 
first dealing with European art, that is to say roughly Parisian 
art, of the last sixty years, and the second with American art 
of the present century. In the first the author traces the 
decline and fall of modern art, and in the second he shows 
what promise there is of a recovery or, more accurately, a 
rebirth, for it cannot be denied that ,the ast breath of life 
has gone out of the Eeole de Paris. 

The fundamental assumption which underlies the whole 
of Mr. Craven's attack and defence is thi. art is only valuable 
when it corresponds to the needs of the society of its time. 
The particular application of this principle to the case of 
modern art leads to the conclusion that art has been on the 
wrong track since Impressionism, and that the steady recession 
of art from nature and life has led to its reaching complete 
futility in the last abstractions of the Cubists and the intimate 
meanderings of the Superrealists. As Mr. Craven says, 
* A picture is not only a composition, a material thing neatly 
put together, but a representation of something, a symbol, 
if you will; and the art of painting attains to prominence 
when its symbolism reveals notions, ideas, tendencies, and 
values rising from the mores of the time.” 

The first eleven chapters of the book deal with painting in 
Paris. They begin with a description of the general state of 
Paris during the last sixty years, its narrowing Bohemianism 
at the end of the last century and the insecurity which has 
haunted it since. The effect of this atmosphere was to 
drive all good artists into isolation from the main bulk of 
society, forcing them to extreme individuality, eccentricity, 
madness or suicide. At the same time art became a luxury, 
surrounded with initiation ceremonies and mysteries of which 
only a small intellectual élite were considered worthy and 
‘apable. From their ivory tower the chosen pronounced 
the dectrine of art for art’s sake and the absolute value of the 
aesthetic emotion. Art was separated from any degrading 
social function, and then from the degrading function of 
imitating nature. The way was prepared for abstraction, 
which came in the years before the War. After the orgies 
of patterning, came orgies of obscure self-revelation in the 
private outpourings of Superrealism, That, apparently, 
is the end. 

This development is traced in full detail by Mr. Craven and 
most of the important painters concerned in it are discussed 
at length, from Cézanne to Picasso. Many of the portraits 
presented are extremely illuminating, especially those of 
van Gogh, Gauguin and Modigliani. On others Mr. Craven 
is a little hard. The discrepancy between’ Cézanne’s aims 
and his achievement is almost unfairly emphasised. and 
the reader is left with the impression that Cézanne never 
succeeded in producing a good painting. To Matisse Mr. 
Craven is definitely disagreeable—but who shall say that 
he is wrong in his condemnation ? He shows the extreme 
narrowness of Matisse’s conception of art, his shirking of all 
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JOHN LANE THE BODLEY HEAD 





VIGO STREET 






Stalin 
HENRI BARBUSSE 


An important new biography by the aut hor of “ Le Feu,” 
the famous “left” writer who died recently in Moscow. 


12/6 


The Art of Happiness 
JOHN COWPER POWYS 


A stimulating study by the author of “In Defence of 
Sensuality.” 6/- 






The Arts Today 
Edited by GEOFFREY GRIGSON 
“T regard this book as being of the first importan-e.”— 
HUGH GORDON PORTEOUS, Illustrated 8/6 


Humour 
STEPHEN LEACOCK 


““A great humorist writing about humour with rare acumen 
. a brilliant book.”—youn 0’ LoNDoN. 7/6 


Broadcasting 
E. H. ROBINSON (in the XXth Century Library) 
“A worthy addition to a library of interesting and valuable 
monographs.” —HAROLD NICOLSON. 3/6 





FICTION 
The Lively Lady 
KENNETH ROBERTS 


A magnificent historical novel, against an adventurous 
and colourful background. 7/6 





Barren Harvest 
ANDRE CHAMSON 


“‘A passionate and convincing plea for human unity 
in the teeth of political difference.”—sTATESMAN. 
7/6 


Innocence and Experience 
PHYLLIS BOTTOME 
** A volume which I should class with Rebecca West’s 
The Harsh Voice.”’—ntws CHRONICLE. 7/6 





LONDON W 1 
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the serious issues, and his comfortable and profitable meth 
THE of repeating tricks developed thirty years ago. For Pica, 
Mr. Craven has nothing short of a loathing. He is oa 
of everything, of deliberately debauching modern painti How an 
for his own financial advantage, of allowing Modiglian} the eon 
starve, of being incapable of drawing, at times of deliberately ae 
bamboozling the public. Picasso is in fact the viilain of ihe 
piece. Now it is true that Picasso has had a fatal influence | 
on the painting of his time, but so did Michelangelo, and in 
neither case does it follow that the master in question Was “ 
: a bad artist. It is also true that Picasso's abstractions p 
are not what we want today, but that also does not prove \ 


them worthless. I believe that Mr. Craven's rage against 
A Miscellany of Poems, Folklore, Prose and Letters, Picasso springs from his not taking a sufficiently historicg 
with many Facts—some well known and others less 

known—about Scotland and her Peopie. 





view of modern art. Picasso’s abstractions are tiresome 
. J 
but they are almost the only form of serious art that could 










RONALD MACDONALD DOUGLAS be produced in the given circumstances. Abstraction, art 

for art’s sake, the aesthetic emotion are not the product of 

Iiustrated. 7/6 net a small Bohemian céferie in Paris, they are the product of 

“ Quite the finest and most original a whole society in its decay. Condemning Picasso's paintings 

‘Scottish anthology cine: © tonne aie with such virulence amounts to cursing him for being bom 
privilege of reading.” GLASGOW EVENING NEWS in a period of such decay. 


Having carried out the necessary destruction with thorough. 
ness and gaiety in the first half of the book, in the last eight 



















ALSO RECOMMENDED chapters Mr. Craven is able to be more constructive. The 

American background is described, with its horrors of art 

THE STORY OF TELFORD snobbishness, but with its possibilities of a new art. The 
By SIR ALEXANDER GIBB 16/- net growth of this new art is traced in the work of an architect, 

j Frank Lloyd Wright, a sculptor, Barnard, and a painter, 

TOWARDS A NEW SCOTLAND 8/6 net Benton. The heroic attempts of these artists to evolve an 
By ERIC LINKLATER, EDWIN MUIR and others art suitable to the conditions in which they live makes good 


reading and their achievement, as shown in the illustrations, 
THROUGH FASCISM TO WORLD POWER is impressive. Particularly sympathetic are Benton’s frescoes 

By ION S. MUNRO 7/6 net illustrating the history of Indiana which Mr. Craven considers 
to be the truest representation of the collective American 
spirit of today. The discussion of Benton leads on to that 
of the two Mexicans, Rivera and Orozco, to whom perhaps 
the most important chapter of the book is devoted. Here, 
one would think, is what Mr. Craven really wants, an art 
consciously dealing with social problems of the day, an art 


more closely connected with life than any since mediacval 
§.C.M. Press 


times. And yet, Mr. Craven seems to hesitate. This is 













ALEXANDER MACLEHOSE 
58 Bloomsbury Street, 
-London, W.C.1 
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ere propaganda, he says, not art. It sets out ideals, not life, 

Just Published : ae : ; : 
It is not real. But this condemnation also springs, I believe, 
CREATIVE SOCIETY from taking too near a view of the matter. When a particular 
A Study of the Relation of Christianity to form of society is at its height men accept unconsciously the 
Communism. ideals on which their society is based, and art expresses 
By JoHN Macmurray. 5/- net these ideals easily and unostentatiously —as with Roman 
“Every now and again a book arrives that is essential. art under Raphael or Gothic art under Louis IX. But 
BR ee). Latins aclu important because it deals when a social upheaval is beginning men are so conscious 
cogently and lucidly with certain of the master problems of of their theories and ideals that an artist who is in contact 


the age, and, in doing so, excites to thinking.”—The Friend. 













with the progressive group must give explicit expression to 
Just Published his ideals. In these circumstances art becomes openly 
INDIA AND BRITAIN propagandist. In a century or two Communism may have 
. »roduced its Raphael, but for the moment a progressive artist 
A Moral Challenge. I _— eh he 


like Rivera must either be insincere or give direct expression 


a / 
By C. F. ANDREws. 5/- net to the ideas which are vital to him. 
Few men are so well qualified to interpret India to Britain 
as C. F. Andrews. Writing, as he does, with wide know- 
ledge and unique personal experience, he puts forward facts 


which will be unfamiliar to most readers. 


ANTHONY BLUvnNT. 


nee Manoeuvres In Kent 
eady /[Vovember eee z id Garne the d Windus. 5s 
WHY Do MEN SUFFER 2 Beany-Eye. By David G: tt. (Chatto and Windus. 5s.) 


Breany-EyE was a strong, ugly, odorous tramp who used 
= J ‘a A aes 5? 9 . 
By Lestig D, WEATHERHEAD. 5/- net to give way to fits of murderous rage. These had _ been 
If God is Love, why does He allow the innocent to suffer? accentuated by a sentence he had served in prison for 
Why does God permit cancer? How can you reconcile the : 







goodness of God with earthquake and -flood and eruption? threatening the life of his step-father, and the fact that his 
What attitude should men take to suffering? mother had given evidence against him had left him crazily 







suspicious of any kindness. The author's father took pity 


on him and gave him work, but when he found that Beany- 
THE FATE OF MAN IN THE 


Eye was a danger to his family, he decided to get rid of him by 


MODERN WORLD setting him up with a pony and cart as a rabbit-skin and 







By NicHoLas BEerDYAEV. 3/6 net bottle man. Beany-Eye couldn’t believe in his good fortune, 
A hook a: wand inl ec teed nk Gwe” it was his idea of heaven to be a bottle man, and he soon 
Wionchedter iGaardion: tortuously convinced himself that his employer was betraying 


him. He broke out and besieged the house with an axe and 


a a huge variety of weapons, which he had made while he was 
Student Christian Movement Press, still sane to guard himself against the rats he feared when he 


58 Bloomsbury Street, London, W.C.1. was mad. The central episode of Mr. Garnett’s book is his 
father’s heroic, single-handed manoeuvres against Beany+ 
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’, SEARCH IN SECRET INDIA Se saat 


Impression ee 
‘ournalist wandered through the heart of India, and won peers BRUNTON 
he Fakirs and Yogis of the jungles—a marv ellous story. age 





wan English j 





the monfidence of t a 
ated, 
ius é mi 
THE SECRET PATH — 
Impression DIV U4 y 
“One of the noblest attestations to Spiritual Truth this century has Cr. 8vo 
roduced.”—The Inquirer. The book presents Yoga in its relation to 5/- 
/ 


Western philosophy. 


THE WHEEL OF REBIRTH fone aye 


Greece, etc. will interest all those who study black magic, Karma, re- Cr.é 


incarnation, ete. - a 


THE MYSTERY-TEACHING IN THE WEST 





Cr. 8vo JEA 


Gospel records and the numerous traces of an arcane knowledge at the 
core of all religions. 


THE SECRET OF MIND-POWER faa 


Dr. de Radwan, a Vienna Psychologist, has perfected a new method of 10/6 
hetero-suggestion that rules out the human element. A ‘aaa le book. : 





The “A-B-C of Periodicity,” based on the conclusions of Eddington and 
Jeans. We suspect that this book may contain the design of a new 
religion of sciences. 


PATERNOSTER EWTN MERMAID cs. 


Virtually a complete text-book on Applied Psychology. Treats on Body, 
Thought, Will, Memory, Suggestion, Habit, Imagination, ete. 


THE SAYINGS OF THE ANCIENT ONE — 


6 


NHmo~ wv 


An exquisite re-statement of the Ancient Wisdom, culled from MSS. 
discovered by the author, with comments and explanations. 


HOW TO LIVE VITALLY 





self, and achieve that satisfaction w ithout _self-delusion. 


MIRACLE HEALING ae 
WA 





* os Cr. Svo ‘ 
The author claims to have exteriorised his personality. He describes an 7/6 “VRA 
astral world, fantastic but credible, and gives his methods. / 


PERFECT MEMORY oy BASIL 


“v2 ~HOGART 


Not an ordinary memory-book, eschews systems but describes the latest 
iwethods advocated by psychological research, 


THE SUPREME LAW en 


of a poet."—Times, “ Maeterlinck has thought deeply.”—Telegraph. 





3/6 


PRACTICAL ASTRAL PROJECTION pact, Erom the 


Reviewed by 
hundreds of 
journals... We 
have pages of 
commendation, 


Published 
4 


months. 


This occult study of many incarnations, in Atlantis, Egypt, Persia, Cymie Scort CH. 4ALLONER 


N 


The mystery-cults of antiquity and their many points of similarity with 5/- DELAIRE 


de 


Demy RADWAN 


Ph.D. (Vienna) 


THE WORLD BREATH Sit 


12/6 7. ¢. 


BECKETT 


H., 
ERNEST 
HUNT 


) 


0 F. He 
BOWEN 


The causes and conditions of happiness. How to be satisfied with your- Bait 
" BRUCE 


RY 


Unorthodox healing reviewed, including the methods of Christian Science, / s ae 
Spirit Healing, Chiropractice, Psycho-Therapy, Herbs, Abrams Treat- MAVHET 


ment, etc. 


French of 
decin de L’Ame 


M” 


TT 


This rece nt book has sold over 40,000 copies. “ Written with the fervour 5/- MAE TERLINCK 


” 
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PLUMER | 
OF MESSINES 


By GEN. SIR CHARLES 
HARINGTON, G.CB., G.B.E. 
With a Foreword by 
THE ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY. 
With 3 Maps, 9 Illustrations. 


12s. 6d. net. 
























































NANGA PARBAT 
ADVENTURE 


A Himalayan Expedition, 1934 
By FRITZ BECHTOLD 
Translated by H. E. G. Tyndale 


“This grand book.’—James Agate in Daily Express. 
“An epic.”—The Daily Te 


legraph. 


114 Illustrations. 
10s. 6d. net. 





























and changéd conditions, 
solutions and has vital 
Foreign policy. 

















THIS OUR COUNTRY 


By MAJOR RAWDON HOARE 


An Impression after 14 years abroad. 
Examining with a fresh eye our internal problems 
Hoare di 


Major 
words to 


discusses 
upon our 
7s. 6d. net. 


say 




















oasis in the Sahara. 








IN 
LIGHTEST AFRICA 


By H. T. KENNY 


A vivacious, authoritative record of experiences that 
befell the author and his wife whilst living in an 
37 Illustrations. 


10s. 6d. net. 
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CASTILIAN OCHRE 


By RICHARD & PHYLLIS PEARSALL 


id amusingly 
narrative deals with the casy-going life of Spain, 
where “nothing ever happens,” and when it does “ it 
33 Illustrations. 


illustrated 


10s. 6d. net. 
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POTSDAM 
AND DOORN 


By BRIG.-GEN. W. H.-H. WATERS, 


C.V.O. 


\ portrait of the Kaiser by one who knew him in 
the glories of Potsdam and who has had- many 


Doorn. 


7s. Od. net. 
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Society entertainer. 


























VICTORIAN 
SWANSDOWN 


Extracts from the Diary of 
JOHN ORLANDO PARRY 
BRUYN ANDREWS and 
ORR-EWING 


An amusing picture of Victorian life as seen by a 
19 I]lustrations, 


ls. Od, net. 
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Eye. For humour and excitement I can only com 
Mr. Polly’s campaign at the Potwell Inn against U 
It is, I think, Mr. Garnett’s best book. 
written before with such humour, exactitude and ease 
is no longer tiresomely conscious of cighteenth-centus 
influences, and the miniature character studies of his fait 
and mother are beautifully worked in, with irony and tend “ 
ness, without breaking the dramatic unity of the anecdate 
The cultured quiet father, with a writer's exaggerated 
sense of personal responsibility for any injustice and a 200d 
deal of determined cunning, is the hero of the episode, When 
his wife objects to Beany-Eye’s smell, he replies. “ in an irrit. 
able voice, because he knew that he was trying to Score g 
dishonest point ” : 


Pare it with 
nele Jim, 
He has Never 


““*T have no doubt at all that what you refer to is the smell 
that a man gets from being in prison. Perhaps if you reflec 
that Kropotkin must have once smelled much the same you wl 
be a little more tolerant and sympathetic,’ ”’ : 


and the same endearing professional absurdity and natural 
courage appears in the portrait of the mother sitting up alone 
at night reading Russian while she waits for the enraged 
Beany-Eye to burn the house. 

“To pass the time she took up a book of stories by the now 
man who was writing now in Russia, and opened it at one called 
Ward No. 6. The slightly quizzical and sceptical lines round 
her mouth slowly vanished ; she read more slowly and appre. 
ciatively as Tchehov’s intention came home to her. It wag 
terrible ; it was scarifying—but it was a masterpiece with a most 
biting moral. Breathlessly, with a rather childish smile and 
parted lips, she read on.” 

Unfortunately every story of Mr. Garnett’s presents the 
reviewer with the same difficulty. Has the material of his 
stories sufficient intrinsic importance ? Is it enough that q 
fine ear and a disciplined exact mind have presented an 
amusing or exciting anecdote with neatness and _ precision? 
Mr. Garnett’s earliest fantasies seemed altogether too trivial 
to be saved by any original quality in the then very artificial 
style; the anecdote in The Grasshoppers Come strained 
ingeniously after but missed general significance : in Beany- 
Eye much of our interest depends on its autobiographical 
nature. We are told that some of the incidents really occurred 
and that some are imaginary, and it really seems that Mr, 
Garnett would have come closer to the significant anecdote 
if he had stuck entirely to the truth. For it is the shock of 
truth which lifts Techehov’s anecdotes from the particular to 
the universal, so that we feel we understand for the first time 
another fragment of our own lives. Mr. Garnett has not the 
power to invest his fantasies with that conviction, and he 
comes as Close as he can get to a sense of general truth in this 
autobiographical fragment. Alas, that the inveterate fantasist 
should have found it necessary to tidy the truth. 

Mr. Garnett is obviously conscious of his weakness and tries 
to twist some significance in Tchehov’s way into the final 
paragraph. His father sees Beany-Eye off in an emigrant 
ship to Canada; he has been writing an article on crowd 
psychology, and during the scene of general farewell it seems 
to him that he has found the clue he has been secking. “ He 
saw it as the ending of a piece of music with the two choirs 
of singers being carried further apart.” But the clue is 
expressed with Iess than the author's usual precision; it 
really leads us no further than the broken paper streamers on 
the quayside. GRAHAM GREENE. 


The Provincial Lady Goes Too Fat 


The Provincial Lady at Home and Abroad. By E. M. Delafield. 
(Macmillan. 7s. 6d.) 

Miss DELAFIELD has enlarged the conversation of her own 
literary models—the upper middle class—with her comments 
upon it. It was obvious from the first that the Provincial 
Lady would become a popular drawing-room figure. and 
deservedly so. Her mild character and her lack of parti-pris 
must have made her generally acceptable. Even when the 
Provincial Lady, formerly content to Live Quietly, take 
an Intelligent Interest in Things, and read Time and Tide, 
writes a Book and goes off to America for a lecturing tour, 
she changes none of her little ways. True, she met Katherine 
Ellen Blatt, and that, from the reader's point of view was 
quite a worth-while meeting. But not even Katherine 





Ellen Blatt, nor the President of the Little Thinkers, not 
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Autumn Books 


Travel 
THE 6,000 BEARDS OF ATHOS 
RALPH H. BREWSTER 
With an Introduction by ETHEL SMYTH 


A remarkable description of the life led by the Monks on Mount 
Athos, in Greece, with forty illustrations. 12s. 6c. 
“Me, Brewster has added to Western Knowledge of Eastern ways, 
ina manner which could hardly be bettered, an intimate study of 
an extraordinary community.” —Ne. thern Despet-:h. 
“ An enthralling book.” —Daily Mei. 


Biography and Criticism 
FUNERAL MARCH OF A 
MARIONETTE 
SUSAN BUCHAN 


The story of Charlotte Stuart, daughter of the “* Young Pretender,” 
as revealed by her recently-discovered letters, 4s. 6d, 


ALLEGRA 
IRIS ORIGO 


Ailegra was Byron's child by Claire Clairmont. A vivid picture 
of her shore life, and of Byron and Claire, and the Shelleys. 
Oct. 25. Ss. 


AN AUTOBIOGRAPHICAL 
STUDY 


SIGMUND FREUD 


Of the highest interest, not only as the personal life of the founder 
of psycho-analysis, but also because of the light it throws on the 
development of psycho-analysis. Oct. 25. 6s. 


THE COMMON READER 
2nd SERIES 
VIRGINIA WOOLF 


Issued in the Uniform Edition of Mrs. Woolf's Works. Oct. 25. Ss. 


Hogarth Living Poets 
BEELZEBUB AND OTHER POEMS 
R. C. TREVELYAN 


Mr. Trevelyan’s latest poctical work, 3s. éd. 


Education 
THE SUCCESSFUL TEACHER 
MARY BIRKINSHAW 


The result of an enquiry conducted under the auspices of the 
National Institute of Industrial Psychology. 3s. 6d 


Economics 


LAND AND FREEDOM 
FREDERICK VERINDER 


“The land question in relation to modern economic problems. . . 
A very timely book, which deserves to be widely read.’— 
“Northern Evening Despatch.” 2s. 6d. 


Day to Day Pamphlets 
CHALLENGE TO SCHOOLS 
ARTHUR CALDER-MARSHALL 


WHAT TO DO WITH THE 8B.B.C. 
RAYMOND POSTGATE 


POLITICS AND MORALS 
G. P. GOOCH, D.Litt. 


REVOLUTION IN WRITING 


Cc. DAY LEWIS 
1s. 6d. each 


52 Tavistock Square, London, W.C, 1 
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—BLACKWOODS’— 


New AUTUMN BOOKS 


Knights Errant of Papua 


By LEWIS LETT. 


Introduction by SIR HUBERT MURRAY, 
Lieutenant-Governor of Papua. 
With Map and Frontispiece. Demy 8vo. 142s. Gd. net. 
A series of stirring narratives told with impressive restraint.’ 
The Times. 
“It is some time since we read a book of this kind so attractive 
to the general reader.”—Jorning Pest, 


Sixty Years in the East 
By Sir WILLIAM WILLCOCKS, K.C.M.G. 
With Frontispiece. Demy 8vo. 15s. net. 


The story of a great engineer. 
“A stirring record of high endeavour and great achievement.” 


7 


—Times Literary Supplement. 


The Wherefore o’ the Why 
And Other Stories 


By Tue Lapy HELEN GRAHAM. 
With Illustrations. Ts. 6d. nel. 
The characters in this book are alive. This volume, written 
round the ordinary affairs of a Scottish village, is chock-full 


of !yumour, pathos, and charm, and the dialogue is sheer poetry. 
‘The value of the book is enhanced by the author's excellent 


line sketches. 
Mingled Yarn 


By SHALIMAR (F. C. Henory). 

7s. Gd. net. 

“Shalimar” is the foremost writer of Sea Stories now living. 
This volume contains nine of his best stories and forms a 


collection of tales which will be read with sustained interest by 
all lovers of adventure on the high seas. 


The Green Brigade 


By JAMES LORIMER. 


With K.C.M.G., 


Crown Byvo. 


Crown 8vo. 


Author of ‘“ The Fortune of the Sands,” “ The Red Sergeant,” 
“Sons of a Day.” 
Crown 8vo. Ts. Gd. nct. 
The Green Erigade was one of the Scottish Regiments that 
fought so gallantly under Gustavus Adolphus. From it is 


derived the Royal Scots, to whose Colonel-in-Chief, the Princess 
Royal, the author has been graciously permitted to dedicate 


Stalking 
in Scotland and New Zealand 


By LORD LATYMER. 


Author of “Chances and Changes.” 
Vith Nlustrations and Mags. Short Demy. 8s. Gd. net. 
Lord Latymer writes about a subject which he loves, and on 


which he is an authority. He tells of his stalking experiences 
in Scotland and New Zealand in a straightforward, delightful 


| Western Christian 
Thought in the Middle 
Ages 


An Essay in Interpretation 
By S. H. MELLONE, D.Sc., M.A. 


Author of “Elements of Psychology.” “ An Intreductory Text- 
book of Logic,” etc. 
Crown 8vo. Ts. Gd. net. 
This new work by a distinguished thinker aims at being both 
useful to the student and interesting to the general reader. It 
is written from a purely historical point of view and free from 
any propagandist intention. 


LONDON AND EDINBURGH 
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BRITISH EMPIRE 


FIXED TRUST CERTIFICATES 


OFFER 


WIDE SPREAD 


The investor obtains a definite share in the follow- 
ing 25 British companies of the highest standing, 
and his money is spread over these securities in 
the percentages shown. 


SERIES ‘ A’ 


Associated Portland Cement 

Manafacturers; Ltd. .. .. 4%4 
Bank of England . : 
British Match-Corporation, Lil. 3!, 
a: 2. 


Wate & iyi, Bid. «2 os as 
Wallpaper Manufacturers, Ltd. 2%, 
Commercial Bank of Australia, 
- Ltd ce eee 


Coats, Ltd. .. 3!; Burmah Oil Co., Ltd. 3... 4! 
Furness Withy & Co., Ltd. .. 1! The Bell Telephone Co. of Canada 5,, 
General Electric Co., Ltd. .. 2!, Caleutta Electric Supply Cor- 
Harrisons & Crosfield, Ltd. .. 6! roration, Ltd. i) ie, ene We 
lneperial iteaye: Ltd, a ae ait 4" Gaianees, Son & Co., Ltd. 6s, 
Imperial Chemical Industries, Bank of New Zealand .. .. 24 
; Ltd. POP ee S'3 Johannesburg Consolidated In- 
mperial Tokacco Co. (of Great vestment Co., Ltd. Si: ecw | 
Britain & ITreland), Ltd, .. 6! South Afriean Breweries, Ltd. 4!» 
Marks & Spencer, Ltd 5 nee Victoria Falls & Transvaal 
Patons & Baldwins, Ltd. Sp oe Power Co., Ltd 5 


a. . . of 3 
Trinidad Leaseholds, Ltd. .. 3 


SECURITY OF CAPITAL 


The combined net assets of these companies excced 
£ 350,000,000, with free reserves of more than 
£ 50,000,000, £1,000 invested in these securities 
in 1924 would now be worth £1,460. 


Prudential Assurance Co., Ltd. 3! 


REGULAR INCOME 


The annual cash income derived from these com- 
panies during the past 11 vears shows an average 
vield of approximately 5% per annum, 


MARKETABILITY 


British Empire Fixed Trust Certificates can be 
realised at any time at the current Stock Exchange 
price of the constituent shares. 


TRUSTEESH!?P 


Investors’ capital and dividends remain throughout 
in the hands of the Bank Trustee, which issues 
British Empire Fixed Trust Certificates and pays 
dividends direct to investors twice a year, without 
extra charge. 


’ =e 

210 

(Based on dividends paid by the above companies, August, 1934, 
to August, 193 invluding Share Bonuses only up to 10%.) 


TRUSTEE FOR THE CERTIFICATE HOLDERS: 
MIDLAND BANK EXECUTOR AND 
TRUSTEE CO, LTD. 


British mpire Fixed Trust Certificates can be 
bought or sold through any bank or stockbroker, 
Sums of £16 upwards can be invested. Full 
particulars and literature can be obtained from 
your bank or stockbroker, or direct from the 
Managers, Fixed Trust Investments, Ltd., 160 
Piccadilly, London, W.1. Telephone: Regent 7471. 

















Churkks Barker. 
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the innumerable acquaintances made at unhistorical Bost 

tea-parties can shake the Provincial Lady out of her Pr 
in her own judgement and her habit of writing a << 
The diary goes on and on and on, until one is reminded , 
the sad story of the Young Man who had a Formula 2 
Drawing Comic Rabbits. There are five hundred and an 
odd pages of it. And one has the certain impression the, 
Miss Delafield could send the Provincial Lady off to Abyssini 

a-rambling over another three hundred odd pages, “an 
one hand tied behind her back or in her sleep. 

It would be unjust to suggest that Miss Delafield’s humour 
has got a little dog-eared. It has not. One feels, though 
that a failure now and then, a spice of human mutability, 
some little corrugation in the dead level of efficient humorous 
journalism, would have freshened the later chronicles of 
the Provincial Lady. Miss Delafield’s humour, the ¢o. 
gentle humour that has formalised itself in The Provincial 
Lady Omnibus simply does not bear production en bloc, 
It is excellently fitted for occasional pieces and short stories 
but does not survive promotion to book form. Topsy and 
archy and mehitabel have gone into honourable retirement, 
Felix has walked over the horizon in company with other 
excellent figures of fun. Their creatcrs had enough courage 
to dismiss their creatures. Her good manners must make 
it difficult for Miss Delafield to take a firm line with the 
Provincial Lady, but go she must before she becomes g 
bore. 

Miss Delafield’s main fault in her other occasional work 
is a sort of Procrustean dishonesty. Her Public Taste 
becomes a soft middle-sized bed, and she lops off the exuberant 
limbs of her wit to fit it. Miss Delafield is capable of 
regular high-class knockabout burlesque when she chooses 
to use it, and she has used it extremely well in parts of 
** General Impressions.” But it remains a pity that s0 
much of her energy and peculiar talent is wasted on leading 
an imaginary public up the garden path. 

SALLY GRAVES, 


Ikey Llewellyn v. U.S. Customs 


(Bodkin Intervening) 
The Luck of the Bodkins. By P. G. Wodehouse. (Herbert 
Jenkins. 7s. 6d.) 

Ir is impossible to describe in a few words exactly what 
happened during the memorable voyage of the R.MLS. ‘Atlantie, 
which Mr. P. G. Wodehouse has chosen as the subject of his 
latest work. Competent students of world affairs state that 
it can claim to have ended the depression in the North Atlantic, 
while credible rumour has it that the amalgamation of the 
Cunard and White Star lines was influenced by the reports of 
the unnerving imbrolligo that occurred during the six days 
crossing from Southampton (via Cherbourg) to New 
York. 

An imbrolligo, we should, perhaps, explain, is, in the words 
of Albert Peasemarch, state-room steward, a technical term 
for “an argle bargle.’ The voyage, it should be further 
explained, was not one long argle bargle so much as a series 
of related argle bargles, or as some people say, argles bargle. 
Their origin can be traced by those who have made a careful 
study of Mr. Wodehouse’s scholarly texts of the Blandings 
Saga to the early days of Montague Bodkin’s courtship of 
Gertrude Butterwick. Bodkin, it will be remembered, was 
for a brief period secretary to Lord Emsworth at Blandings 
Castle, Butterwick pére having insisted on his having a job 
before handing over the daughter. At the beginning of the 
present volume, Bodkin is still technically one of the skilled 
birds of Percy Pilbeam’s Private Enquiry Agency, the post 
he had purchased when an unfortunate argle bargle with 
Ronnie Fish compelled him to leave Blandings.. His presence 
on board the ‘Atlantic’ has nothing to do with his professional 
career; he is there simply because Gertrude is there ; and 
Gertrude is there in her capacity as centre-forward of the All 
England Ladies’ Hockey Team. With her, but in other 
“apacities, are her two cousins, the brothers Tennyson, Reggie 
of “ The Drones *—‘ one of those young men whom the 
ravens feed ”—and Ambrose, bound for Hollywood to write 
for the Superba-Llewellyn Motion Picture Corporation. Ivor 
(Ikey) Llewellyn, president of the Corporation, temporarily 
under the impression that Ambrose is the Tennyson, author, 
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Mrs. St. Loe Strachey © 


HER FIRST NOVEL 
The Frozen Heart 


A. G. MACDONELL: ‘ The scencs 
between the English girl and Lamartine 
are movingly described. A remarkable 
book.’ Observer. 

ROGER Pipperr: ‘A tale of compelling 
charm.” Daily Herald. 

josepH sELL: ‘ This first novel is delight- 
ful” Manchester E. Nens. 

THE TIMES LITERARY SUPPLEMENT: 
pictures of revolutionary 1848.” 


love 


‘Stirring 


SCOTSMAN ! 
brilliantly described.’ 7,6 


‘Early Victorian society is 








Little Flowers of 


St. Pancras 
HUGH TALBOT 


Mr. Talbot, distinguished novelist and 
headmaster of a well-known school, aske«! 
a party of slum children to visit him in the 
country. The the 
funniest book of the vear ; certainly one of 
the most human. And JOHN REYNOLDS 
drew the pictures, 5, 


result _is—perhaps 


Tomorrow is Also 
a Day 


ROMILLY CAVAN 


A second long novel by the very young 
author of Heron, of which the critics wrote: 
BONAMY DOBREE: ‘ There is no doubt that 
Miss Cavan is an artist.” .\lorning Post. 
LIONEL HALE: ‘ Her next novel will be an 
News Chronicle. 

ETHEL MANNIN: ‘ Here is a young novelist 
worth watching.” Das/y Mirror. 7/6 


event.’ 








The Publishers are Dents 
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“A remarkable and unique work of art.”— 
—The Sunday Times. 


Now, for the first time, accessible in English, 
JOSE HERNANDEZ 


THE GAUCHO 
MARTIN FIERRO 
In English Verse by WALTER OWEN 
With 65 illustrations by Alberto Guiraldez 
50 copics on hand-made paper, specially bound, £5 5s. net 
425 at 32s. 6d. net 
Almost out of print. 


> 


MUSAEUS 
HERO AND LEANDER 


The Greek Text with Introductory Note, Annotations, 
Translation, and Index by 
E. H. BLAKENEY, M.A. 
6s. net 
The English editio princeps. 


> 
LY 


The Literary Career of Sir 


SAMUEL EGERTON BRYDGES 
by MARY KATHARINE WOODWORTH 
10s. 6d. net 
A study of the life and work of a picturesque figure of the 
English Romantic Period. 


> 


‘THESE MAKE MEN’S LIVES’ 


A selection from recent talks given at Bedales by the 
Headmaster, 
J. H. BADLEY, M.A. 
6s. net 
q. “Deserves a wide circulation among the general public.” 
- — The Christian World. 


> 


THE MEN FROM 
THE MOUNTAINS 


AND OTHER POEMS 
by NORAH NISBET 
5s. net 
“She writes with that certitude with which the truth 


and beauty of all genuine poetry are written.” 
—The Manchester Guardian. 


G. 


—> 


ORCHESTRA 


AND OTHER POEMS 


by TERESA HOOLEY 
4s. 6d. net 
T “Of the women poets of to-day she has the most indi- 
* viduality. She has wit and tenderness, sensibility, imagina- 
tion, a light satiric touch and an impeccable technique. 
_.. The charm also of the unexpected.” —Morning Post. 


> 


HOMERIC ESSAYS 
by ALEXANDER SHEWAN 


21s. net 
The collected papers of a well-known Homeric scholar. 


aessses BASIL BLACKWELL eseeeceex 


8 “ A masterpiece from a different culture.”—The Observer.688 


m7 
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VISCOUNT HALIFAX 
By J. G. Lockhart 12s. 6d. net 


The First Volume of this important biography covers the 
years from 1839 to 1885, and deals with the first twenty 
years of Lord Halifax’s long Presidency of the English 
Church Union and the great Ritual Prosecutions of the 
"seventies. 


THE ORTHODOX CHURCH 
by Sergius Bulgakov 8s. 6d. net 


For many years there has been an insistent demand for 
some book in English which would give the theological 
standpoint of the Russian Orthodox Church, and no 
man has better authority to provide such a statement 
than Sergius Bulgakov. 


SENSIBLE CHRISTIANS 
By Peter Winckworth 3s. 6d. net 


The President of the Seven Years Association discusses 
the obligations of the baptised Christian, in a book that 
is of particular value to those who wish to understand 
the mind of the younger generation. 


PAR‘'SH PRACTICALITIES 
By R. S. Essex 3s. 6d, net 


The Bishop of Stepney says: “* Here is everything from 
* fug-soccer ” in a junior club to the new Evangelizing 
by Parish photography; all described with a wealth of 
detail and many an orig:nal suggestion. No Parish library 
will be complete without this book.” 


A GUIDE TO BELIEF 
By George Snow 2s. 6d. net 


The Rev. George Snow’s first book, ““A GuIDE To 
PRAYER,” was especially intended for public-school 
boys, and his new book is admirably adapted for use 
during the last two years at schcol. 


Now in its Second Edition 
FREEDOM AND THE SPIRIT 
By Nicolas Berdyaev 12s. 6d. net 


**On the highest level intellectually and spiritually, it 
has a great mess2ge for these perplexing times.” 
—CANON OLIVER QUICK. 


MIRAGE AND TRUTH 
By M. C. D’Arcy, S.J. és. net 


‘** His arguments could hardly be excelled in their effec- 
liveness by any living writer.” 


—The Times Literary Supplement. 





THE CENTENARY PRESS, 
Two Manchester Square, London, W. 1 
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as Peasemarch observed, of “ The Boy stood on the 
deck,” is accompanied by his wife's sister, whose business jt 5. 
to force Ikey, under pain of divorce, to smuggle an ee ; “ 
valuable pearl necklace through the New York Customs be 
passenger list is complete with Lottie Blossom, the film be 
betrothed, ceteris paribus, to Ambrose. ™ 


burning 


The trouble begins when Llewellyn discovers that Broth 
Bodkin is a detective. It continues when Lottie pe 
grafiti in lip-stick on Monty’s bathroom wall, and the Butte 
wick discovers them. It is at this point that the reader i 
be left to unravel the intrigue for himself. For, it jg quite 
impossible, as we have said, to analyse briefly the absurd 
consequences of Albert Peasemarch’s indiscretions, of Lottie’s 
predilection for chumming up with gentlemen whose affections 
are elsewhere engaged, of Ikey’s discovery that Ambrose jg the 
wrong horse, of the theft of a large plush Mickey Mouse and 
of Reggie's good intentions, We can only say that an enjoy- 
able time is had by all. ; 

Apart from its intrinsic merits as a historical document 
The Luck of the Bodkins is of some bibliographical importance 
We need not dwell on Mr. Wodehouse’s masterly treatment of 
the new material he has brought together, though it is perhaps 
worth noting that the humour is more diffused through 
the whole book and less patchy than in some of the work he rei 
undertaken outside the Blandings and Wooster Sagas. What 
we wish to draw attention to is the position of this book in 
the Wodehouse canon. There are obvious points of contact 
between it and Hot Water and the American studies jn 
Blandings and Elsewhere. But more important than these js 
the direct link between it and Heavy Weather and so, indirectly 
with the whole of the great Blandings Saga. Finally, is it too 
much to assume that the Sieur Pharamond de Bodkyn fought 
at Agincourt with Bertrand de Wooster? If this daring 
conjecture is allowed there is evidence that the Blandings and 
Wooster Sagas had a common origin. 

Joun Haywarp, 


A Victorian Adventure 


The Frozen Heart: a Victorian Adventure. By Mrs. St. Loa 


Strachey. (Dent. 7s. 6d.) 

Brocrarnuies of Lamartine, although he married ‘ wre jeune 
Anglaise qui avait recu une brillante éducation artistique e 
littéraire, et qui avait concu pour le pocle un vif enthousiasme,” 
do not mention one Margaret Russell. She is the invention of 
Mrs. Strachey in the romance now appearing. Like Mme. 
Lamartine. Margaret Russell had an education, a fortune, and 
a passion for the poei-statesman.. Mrs. Strachey allows her 
to outlive him, to marry an Englishman and to “ awaken 
from her dream.” 

The career of Margaret, from Netherstone Court to the 
London of the ‘forties and through the obvious problems ofa 
rich girl of that period to marriage and the Franco-Prussian 
war, is a plain tale: its distance from most of the fiction of the 
day is considerable. Those psycho-analytical ponderings 
which have grown familiar do not here accompany incident; 
instead, Mrs. Strachey has treated the elegance of the early 
Victorians as worthy of a precise and studious descriptiveness. 
A note at the end assures her reader of the historical sources 
for the details which she has selected and combined into a 
graceful and natural view of Margaret Russell's world. 
Perhaps some spirit of the age, some L.E.L. or Lady Blessing 
ton or Mrs. Trollope, ought to assist a modern reviewer 
with terms fit to suggest those * pomps and vanities ” as they 
are recalled in The Frozen Heart. Mrs. Shelley herself should 
give her approbation to such passages as the choosing of “an 
evening dress for mamma,” in Paris. ‘* With Madame de 
Tocqueville's help “—-the great de Tocqueville is in the 
“a charming dress was planned of fine brocaded 
silk with delicately coloured groups of flowers scattered on a 
deep cream background, the bodice, cut low off the shoulders, 
adorned with a deep berthe of ermine.” 


procession 


But neither the early Victorian period, nor this story set in 
it, is merely compact of such silks and fine array : Mrs. 
Strachey has sketched with equal clearness the crisis of Paris 
in 1848, on which the story chiefly turns. 
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“Death Alone,” 


said Jean de Magnon, “will see the end of my 
undertaking, which is to give in ten volumes a 
complete body ot knowledge, so well conceived 
and so well set forth, that libraries will be nothing 
more to you than a useless ornament.” 


CHAMBERS’S 
ENCYCLOPEDIA 


makes no such extravagant claim. It merely strives 
to be comprehensive, accurate, readable, and handy 
for reference. Yet the articles are not so short 
as they are sometimes assumed to be. Many of 
them are equal to forty or fifty pages of a treatise ; 
and the whole dwarfs de Magnon’s conception. 


1935 EDITICN NOW READY. 
Half morocco, £17 10s. net. 


THE 1935 EDITION OF 
CHAMBERS’S 
BIOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY 


“« ., should commend itself to all Who want a 
concise and inclusive work of reference for handy 
use A feature of the work which certainly 
deserves to be praised is its sense of proportion; 
in their necessarily small compass it is hard to see 
how the minor entries, in particular, could be im- 
proved upon, for they give what is essential. A 
scrutiny of many articles proves that the standard 
of accuracy is of the highest order.”—ZVimes 
Literary Supplement. 


Cloth, 15s. net. Half morocco, £1 10s. net. 


Cloth, £10 net. 


HUTCHINSON’s 


important new books 


PRISONER’s PROGRESS 


by Col. S.G. PARTRIDGE (formerly Assistant 
Secretary, New Scotland Yard) A survey of 
crime and punishment at the beginning of the 
19th century 20 illustrations 18/- 


Round the WORLD for NEWS 


by HARRY J. GREENIVALL. “ He tells us briskly 
about riots and revolutions, crooks and politicians, bandits 
in Corsica, smugglers in China.”— Evening Standard.” 

Illustrated 16/- 


ONE MAN’S VISION: 7%. si 


of Rhodesia by W. D. GALE, “ An outstanding book.” 
—Current Literature. Illustrated 18/- 


LORD LOVAT (1871-1933) 


by Sir FRANCIS LINDLEY. 34 Illustrations 18/- 


ANY LUCK? ») vcEeNnev.connetr 
Foreword by Rafael Sabatini. ‘ Here is a book which 
deserves on its merits a place in every fisherman's 


kibrary.’”—“ Irish Field.” Illustrated 8/6 


GREAT DAYS, being 
mainly concerned with rod and gun, 
by JOHN M. MILLING. 

Illustrated 16/- 




















HUTCHINSON & CO. (Publishers) LTD. 


MODERN—, 











Just Published. 


Green Rushes 


by 
MAURICE WALSH 


First large impression entirely sold out before 
publication. 





With romantic Kerry for scene; Hugh Forbes 
(“The Small Dark Man” of old acquaintance) 
and his temperamental Irish, Irish-American and 
Scottish friends as characters; the tense guerilla 
days of the early 1920's as period; Maurice Walsh 
has full scope for his unfailing narrative gift, and 
unfolds not one but several interwoven tales of 
love and hazard. 7s. Od. net. 


Proud Dust 5, «. F. sirKxerr 


A striking study of the unconquerable soul of the com- 
mon people during the decline of the iron trade in a 
northern English district. 7s. 6d. net. 


Snow Leopard «=, w. u. Hatt 
A thrilling romance of political intrigue and adventure 
on the high seas, in the wilds of Kashmir, and_the remote 
highlands beyond the North-West Frontier. 7s. 6d. net. 


Flotilla of Dreams = ouvia crarke 
A first novel which makes a special appeal to all musical 
people. 4a. 6d. net, 








CHAMBERS 


MOSCOW 


by EUGENE LYONS 
H. G. WELLS says: “It is one 


of the most vivid and convincing pictures 
of the New Russia that I have ever 
encountered.” You will be enthralled by 
this book, and at the end you will feel that, 
perhaps for the first time, you can really 
see and understand this strange city 

Illus 18/ et 


ABOOKor BATTLES 


that Determined the Course of 
Civilisation 
by G. P. BAKER 


S. EXPRESS: “ This fascinating book.” 

WESTERN MAIL: ° Fach of these battles is 
described with considerable skill and vividness. This 
is a book of great interest.” We live in continual 
threat of war. What is the meaning of the mystery ¢ 
Here are the answers to this and many similar 
16/- net 





questions Illus 

















—HURST & BLACKETT— 
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HAMISH HAMILTON 





Z 
“| Write 
as | Please”’ 


by 
WALTER DURANTY 


A fascinating book of reminiscences by the 
world-famous Moscow correspondent. 


10s. 6d. net 


‘“The Hollow Man’’ 
by 
JOHN DICKSON CARR 


A new Dr. Fell detective story. 
















Observer :—‘‘ Mr. Carr can always be 
relied upon for something out of 
and above the ordinary.” 









Sunday Times :—‘‘ He has a fertile gift 
of macabre invention.” 7s. 6d. net 


Cheap Editions 





The Smith of Smiths 
by HESKETH PEARSON 5s. net 


| Commit to the Flames 
by ivoR BROWN 3s. 6d. net 








A Surgeon’s China 
by ALBERT GERVAIS 3s. 6d. net 


Escape from the Soviets 












by TATIANA TCHERNAVIN 3s. 6d. net 
Wild Strawberries 
by ANGELA THIRKELL 3s. 6d. net 


And don’t forget 
VINCENT SHEEAN'S 


great autobiography 





“In Search of History” 
12s. 6d. net 








Fi ti 
1ction 
By WILLIAM PLOMER 
Virgin Soil Upturned. By Mikhail Sholokhoy 
Stephen Garry. (Putnam. 7s. 6d.) 
Black Parade. By Jack Jones. (Faber. 7s. 6d.) 
As I yong a By William Faulkner. (Chatto and Wind 


Translated by 


Introducing the Araisons. By Edward Thompson, 4 
millan., 7s. 6d.) + (Mag, 


Tue first three of these books—one is Russian. one Welsh, anj 
one American—are interesting examples of what is called thy 
proletarian novel, but the first of them is much more thay 
that. Mikhail Sholokhoy is already known here as the auth 
of And Quict Flows the Don, A veteran both of the Great War 
and the Civil War, this Don Cossack, who has also been : 
statistician, a food inspector, a goods porter, a mason, a Doak, 
keeper and a journalist, is still only thirty, and is very pro. 
bably the most considerable of the new generation of Russian 
writers : Gorki even compares him with Tolstoi. Virgin gi 
Upturned, which has sold over a million and a half Copies in 
Russia, is described as a * best seller by command,” for by , 
Soviet order it has had to be read by every supervisor of , 
collective farm. It should claim the attention of anybog 
who wants to try and imagine what country life in Russia hy 
been like during the last few years and how it has been affecte 
by the process ofcollectivis ition, Like some of the Russian fil 
we have seen, it is caleulated to make Red sympathies reddy 
and White ones probably whiter, being a propagandist work 
in which on the whole red stands for good and white for eyjl: 
consider Polovtsiev and Lyatievsky, for example, counter: 
revolutionaries in the story-——one is a murderous villain ani 
the other a flippant sot. Like those films, the book is at time 
naive to the point of absurdity and crude to the point of gros. 
ness; it is marked to some extent by that almost religioy 
fervour of the Communist which is distasteful to  sceptic 
minds ; but it is written with a poetic gusto that general 
carries the reader away, is racy and rich in comedy ani 
exuberant in a truly Russian way. There is perhaps only, 
single sentence in the book in which the propagandist has 
utterly routed the artist, and it runs as follows : 

“© His election was greatly facilitated by a letter received fror 
the district office of the agricultural co-operative, which. stat 
that the district party committee, in agreement with the district 
co-operative, proposed the committee's representative, comrad 
Davidov, as chairman of the collective farm management com: 
nittee. 

The tone of the book is set rather by its opening : 

* Enveloped in the scent of the first thaw at the end of Januar, 

the cherry orchards smell good. At noontide, when the suns 
warm, here and there in the sheltered corners the mournful, hard 
perceptible odour of cherry-bark is mingled with the vapid rawnes 
of melting snow, with the mighty and ancient smell of the earth 
peering through the snow and the dead leaves.” 
There we recognise at once the vigour and sensuousness which 
we have learnt to expect of the Russians, though it does not 
blind us to the importance of Sholokhov’s central theme, 
which is nothing more nor less than the struggle between the 
individual's love for his own property and the demands of 
socialism, a struggle which is growing intenser throughott 
the world. It is perfectly illustrated here by the sad fate 0 
Lapshinow’s wife’s goose : 

“| . . the old woman clung on to the goose with both hands, 
‘Let go, you wretch! Let go!’ she shouted. 

““¢ The goose belongs to the collective farm now,’ Diemka roared, 
seizing the bird by its outstretched neck. 

“The woman hung on to its legs. They each pulled in ¢! 
opposite direction, and furiously dragged each other about th 
porch. ... But at that moment the bird’s feeble neck quietl 
cracked at the joints and came apart from the body. ‘The womans 
skirt flew over her head, and she tumbled thunderously do¥ 
from the porch, her body bumping heavily on each step. _ Groanilit 
with surprise, Diemka, holding only the goose’s head in his hand 
fell into the basket on the floor just behind him, and crushed th 
half-hatched eggs.” 


“cc 


Finally the goose’s body is carried off by a dog, and Diemks 
throws the goose’s head (** with its eternally astonished orang 
eyes still staring out on the world”) after the woman. The 
goose’s astonishment will be shared by the reader over othe 
humours of collectivisation, including -the story of the 
‘ socialised fowls ” and the belief of certain old women thi 
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Recommended by the Book Society. 


JOAN OF ARC 


Milton Waldman 


12/6 net, 

“Mr. Waldman succeeds all along the line .. . he 
is both acute and sensible . . . pure and melodious 
English, vivid and yet unforced.”"—Sir JoHN Squire. 
“His method is subtle, tender, wise, and exquisitely 
balanced. No one could have told that straightforward 
tale more effectively..—ArtTHUR BRYANT. 

“A fascinating and moving book.”—SyLtviA Lynp. 

“A splendid and moving account.”—Sunday Times. 


TER 


A Study of William Cobbett. 


Marjorie Bowen 
10/6 net. 
William Cobbett largely influenced the emotions, if 
not the thought, of his time. His life was remarkable 
as an example of human activity and achievement, full 
of excitement, adventure and trouble. 


PE 


EDMUND CAMPION 


Evelyn Waugh 
6/- net. 
“As a dramatic and self-contained story, the life of 


Campion could scarcely be surpassed. Yet Mr. Waugh 
has rendered something much more significant than a 
.. The ordinary reader will be fascinated.” 


story. . 
Harotp NICOLSON. 


“An engrossing study of a fascinating and_ subtle 
character. "—Book Society News. 
: . a brilliant and convincing portrait . . . with a 


variety of vivacious minor portraits, all sharply designed.” 


New Statesman. 
“An accomplished picce of work.’—Sytvia Lynp. 


PRISONER OF THE OGPU 


George Kitchin 
15 ‘= net. 


A first-hand story of prison life in Soviet Russia. 
Despite the injustice of which he was a victim and the 
hardships to which he was subjected, the author treats 


the subject objectively and without bitterness. 


WOMAN'S MYSTERIES 
ESTHER HARDING 
10/6 net. 

Another psychological study by 
the author of “ The Way of All 

Women.” 


RICHARD CROMWELL 
ROBERT W. RAMSEY 
10/6 net. 

A further addition to what may 
be termed Cromwellian literature 
by the author of ‘ Henry Crom- 
well” and “Studies in Cromwell's 
Family Circle.” 5/- 


and the 


net. 


PORCUPINE 


THE SAYINGS OF 
CONFUCIUS 
LEONARD A. LYALL 
Third Edition, 7 6 net. 


CONDITIONS OF PEACE 
QUINCY WRIGHT 


NOVELS 





THE BODY IN 
BEDFORD SQUARE 


David Frome 


“Mr. Pinkerton and Inspector Bul! are 
as engaging and lifelike as ever.” 
—S:inday Times. 
“A ‘Frome’ without Pinkerton would 
be unthinkable.”— Times. 
% rightly established the author of 
one of the Big Five of detective fiction.” 
—London Mercury. 


PICTURE HIM DEAD 
Frank Clement 


“|. . knows thoroughly the private life 
of the Bar .. . quite outside the humdrum 
of the ordinary thriller.” 

—CompTon MAcKENZIE. 

** Admirable entertainment.” 
Times Lit. Supp. 
* An author with a really original idea.” 
New Statesman. 


THE FIVE MUTINEERS 
‘Limey’ Spenser 

“Lost me half a night's sleep.” 

Ravpit Straus. 
“ The very thrilling story of a desperate 
escape from an American prison... 
a tale which most readers will read at a 
sitting. —Books of To-day. 


ASK THE 
BRAVE SOLDIER 
Mary Nicholson 


“An extremely good story . . . with an 
equal appeal to old and young . . . an 
varied and entertaining set of 
characters . . . hall-marked with the stamp 
of real life . . . an uncommonly good 
book.”—Compton MAcKENZIE. 
* Brilliantly recreates the life of officers 
and wives in pecce-time.” 

—News CHRONICLE. 


A MURDER 
MAKES A MAN 
William Walsh 


The effect of a murder on a love affair— 
handled like Dreiser but based on an 


utterly different view of life. 


unusually 


THE CAUSES OF WAR 


LONGMANS 














_—— 


Better than MILK 


AND VERY MUCH NICER 


Allenburys Diet is an easily digested combination 
of rich, fresh milk, whole wheat and vital Vitamin 
D. It is equally good for young and old as well 
as invalids, because there is nothing letter for 
building up health, strength and joyous vitality. 
It is quickly and easily made <ni more easily 
digested than milk alone. Try a tin to-day. 


Allenburys DIET 


OF ALL CHEMISTS @ PRICES 2/1, 4/-, 7/6 











WINTER SPORTS PARTY 


TO LECH, AUSTRIA (4,745 FT.) 
Dec. 31—Jan. 14. An A.1. place, with magnificent and numerous ski-ing 
slopes, freedom from wind and abundant sun. Lovely sleigh drives over 
the Flaxen Pass. For adults, boys and girls. Write for prospectus. 


The C.T.U. is organising its seventh tour to 


EGYPT, PALESTINE AND SYRIA 


February 14 to March 23, including an extension into TRANS-JORDANIA 
and down to Petra. Naples, Pireus for Athens, Constantinople, Alex- 
andretta for Antioch, wil) be touched at en route. 
Dr. C. F. Fothergill, who has an intimate knowledge of these 
countries, will conduct the Party, a nd give explanatory archeologica 
and historical talks, us well as explanations of peasant life and 
scenes, with particular reference to Bible parables and miracles. 
Will all who care to join this Party communicate with us as soon as 
possible? 
CAMPS & TOURS UNION, 


126 BAKER ST., LONDON, W.1 
(WELBECK 7088) 
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NELSON — 


OCTOBER BOOKS 


The Book World 


Authorship, publishing, bookselling, lib- 
rarics, etc., etc. A new survey by the fore- 
most authorities, including Basil Blackwell, 
Gerald Gould, Frank Swinnerton, and 
Stanley Unwin. Edited by John Hampden. 
6s. net. Ready next Wednesday. 


The 
Pemsit of Music 
SIR WALFORD DAVIES 


“What is music about:” Sir Walford 
Davies faces the issues with wisdom and 
his own inimitable charm. A book for all 
lovers of music. 7s. 6d. net. Blue leather, 
12s. 6d. net. Ready next Wednesday. 


Democratic Governments 


in Europe 


E. P. CHASE, R. VALEUR 
and R. L. BUELL 


A detailed critical study .of the governments of 
England, France, and Switzerland. Lucid, scholarly, 
and irivaluable to all’ who wish to understand the 
movement of present events. 10s. 6d. net. 


Grey Owl & the Beaver 


HARPER CORY and GREY OWL 


All about the famous Red Indian naturalist, by a 
close personal friend. There are two chapters by 
Grey Owl himself, and eight delightful new photo- 
graphs. 2s. 6d. net. 


Complete Autumn List post free from 35-36 Paternoster 
Row, E.C.4. Books by L. A. G. Strong, J. W.N. 
Sullivan, Clough Williams-Ellis and John Summerson, 
etc. Also List of Plays and Books on Drama, and new 
Nelson Classics. 


NELSON 





























straw in the bottoms * in order to hatch out the eugs, 
astonishment and amusement will be mingled with a “a ot 
of other feelings, as he reads this powerful reminder that. Y 
F path to world revolution is not altogether a smooth one; a 
story that easily passes from slapstick to bloodshed and s o 
times mixes the two tells of a plot and its failure, of the za 
zealous setting-up of a commune instead of a co-op 
association, mocks gently at the agitations of a bureauen, 
sympathetically explains the awkward position of a may who 
found himself forced ** simultaneously to build up ang beat 
down the socialised village agriculture,” and affords eVideny 
of that form of snobbery which makes it possible to say tos 
man whose wife is unfaithful, “ She’s discrediting you jp the 
eyes of the masses,” or to a lachrymose cocotte, “ But now 
that you've wept after him in front of all the class-conseioys 
people of the collective farm, I've no more patience with yoy 
Sholokhov has infused new blood into the Russian comie 
tradition, which is not lacking in robustness, liveliness and 
ee 
Black Parade, by the author of Rhondda Roundabow, 
also written with zest, but has in South Wales a grimne 
setting and does not conjure up such beautiful images as ay 
to be found in Virgin Soil Upturned, like that of the woman why 
- could be-seen “ raising on a pitchfork a hundredweight sto 
of wheat entangled with rosy convolvulus, or, seated on , 
reaper, tossing the swathes of full-grained barley from unde 
the rattling wings.” One of the characters recalls Carlyle 
description of the scene : ; 



















‘The bleakest spot above ground... a ne plus ultra of 
industrialism, wholly Mammonish, given up to the shopkeeper, 
‘supply and demand; presided over by sooty darkness, physical 
and spiritual, by beer, Methodism, and the devil, to a lamentable 
and supreme extent.” 









On Saturdays the “ boozers, bouncers, bullies, wife-beaters and 
children-starvers ** had it all their own way, and on Sundays 
**the nonconformist battalions marched proudly into Nebo, 
Caersalem, Shiloh, Noddfa, Tabernacle, Beulah, Moriah. . , .” 
In this atmosphere we follow the fortunes of a family through 
several generations, from the days when the mines were work. 
ing overtime to the present, when they are part of a depressed 
area. The earlier days were naturally more exciting, and 
they are more exciting in the book—a turmoil of energy, hard 
work, religious fervour, drinking on a heroic scale, bare. 
knuckle fighting, rat-hunts, weddings, funerals, and so on, 
The courtship of Glyn, the hard-working breadwinner, and 
Saran is particularly well done, and her subsequent life, as 
wife and mother in circumstances of great hardship and 
squalor, is related without any undue nudgings and prompting 
to arouse the reader's sympathy. In the last half of the 
book his interest may somewhat weaken, as he finds himself 
hitched once more.to one of those jolting cavalcades. Mr. 
Jones has points in common with Dr. Cronin, but is homelier 
and does not write with one eye on the stars. 











As I Lay Dying is not a new novel by William Faulkner, 
but one which has not previously been printed in this country. 
I read it some years ago, and it bears reading again. It shows 
most of Mr.-Fautkner’s virtues and defects as a writer, and 
reveals a kind of: mismating between his sombre imagination 
and his powers of expression. But though faulty, it is often 
brilliant and compelling, and once the poor whites in the story 
have started off on their odd journey with a corpse in a coffin 
one is constrained to follow them to the end. 


Mr. Edward Thompson moves over more familiar ground, 
and writes without affectation. ‘ There are always people 
who get the worst of both worlds, and we rarely hear from 
these. The Arnisons were desperately poor, as poor a 
any working-class family ; and had this added burden to bear, 
that of gentility.” Mrs. Arnison was the widow of a nol 
conformist preacher, and was left, some forty years ago, with 
a family of five to bring up on less than thirty shillings a week. 
She moved from Cornwall and settled in a very drab neigh 
bourhood near Manchester, and did her best. ‘* The misery 
and grossness of that day,” says Mr. Thompson, “ have beet 
forgotten, but they were beyond exaggeration.” But for 
John Arnison, at the end of the book, there seems a chance of 
eventual escape: perhaps we may hear of it in a sequel. 
Written in a reminiscent tone, with bitterness softened by 
experience and philosophy, the book gives a true picture of 








one aspect of English life at the beginning of this century. 
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MARTHA BROWN, ™?. | 


A. New Novel by 








VICTORIA CROSS 


| 
7/6 | 
| 
: 


One of our greatest English writers, author 


“Life’s Shop Window” (168,00) copies 
sold in England, 500,000 in America), etc. 


The Right Hon. G. Lansbury (leader of the Opposition) speaking in the 
House of Commons on June 7th, as reported in ‘“ The Times” of 


June 8th, said : 


“| have been reading a very extraordinary book this week called 
‘Martha Brown, M.P.,’ which | commend to everybody.” 








T. WERNER LAURIE, 24 WATER LANE, 


of ‘‘Anna Lombard” (six million copies sold), 


LONDON, E.C.4. 
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The Disabled are Enabled 


to become happy, independent wage-earners as makers of 
artificial flowers, by the training given them at Edgware and 
Clerkenwell. 








270 Crippled Girls 


are in our care. 80 can use one hand only. Some are biind, 
some deaf and dumb, some cannot walk. 


Please help us as 


we turn Liabilities into Assets 
Contributions gratefully acknowledged. 

Edward Cooke, Superintendent, Alfred G. Groom, Secretary, 
JOHN GROOM’S CRIPPLEAGE 
AND FLOWER GIRLS’ MISSION 

(Registered under the Blind Persons Act, 1920), 


“The Crippleage” (Dept. M.), 37 Sekforde Street, 
Clerkenwell, London, E.C. 1. 


Will you make the Mission one of your Legatees! 








For cheaper reading 
and better books 


W.H. SMITH & SON’S 
LENDING 
LIBRARY 


£2 “PREFERENTIAL” SERVICE 
For those who want the best of the latest books, 
Waiting for books particularly required is reduced to 
a minimum—bocks being bought in specially if 
necessary. 


£1 CLASS 


a yecr 


“A” SERVICE 


a yecr All the books available on the Library shelves at any 
Library branch, fresh titles being added continually, 

10/- CLASS “B” SERVICE 

a year AlJl but the latest books. A constantly changing 


selection for less than | /- a month. 
Subscribers may exchange as often as desired. 
‘*DAY-BY-DAY’’ SERVICE at 2d. 


and 3d. per volume. 


Ask for Prospectus at any branch 


W. H. SMITH & SON, LtTo. 


NEWSAGENTS : BOOKSELLERS : LIBRARIANS : STATIONERS 
PRINTERS BOOKBINDERS ADVERTISING AGENTS 
700 LIBRARY BRANCHES IN ENGLAND & WALES 


Head Office: Strand House, London, W.C. 2. 
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GREEK IDEALS 
AND 
MODERN LIFE 


By SIR R. W. LIVINGSTONE 
6/- net 
A plea for Greek studies—not as a field 
of scholarship, not as a mental discipline, 
not even as a key to one of the two greatest 
literatures of Europe, but as indispensable 
to the spiritual life of our generation 


EUROPEAN 
CIVILIZATION 


Its Origin and Development 


By Various Contributors under the direc- 
tion of EDWARD EYRE 


Vols, I-Ill now ready 
I, 25/- net 
Il, 15/- net 
HI. 18/- net 
The whole work to be completed in 7 vols., 
£6/6/0 net 


. . » We congratulate the director of the 
series on the appearance of these first three 
volumes, and we wish his bold enterprise 
every success in the purpose of stating 
the traditional and Catholic view of the 
origin and development of our modern, 
sorely-harassed civilization . . . ”°—Studies 


DICTATORSHIP 
AND DEMOCRACY 


By SIR JOHN A. R. MARRIOTT 
10/- net 


A new and important book by the well- 
known author of “English Political 
Institutions ” 


LAND AND 
UNEMPLOYMENT 


By the late J. F. MUIRHEAD 
7/6 net 


A restatement—from the point of view of 
enlightened Conservatism — of Henry 
George’s doctrine of the Single Tax 


GREAT BRITAIN 
AND THE 
GERMAN NAVY 


By E. L. WOODWARD 
21/- net 


A well-documented and _ closely-reasoned 


survey of the critical period 1898-1914 
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Current Literature 


RACINE 
Par Thierry Maulnier 

M. Thierry Maulnier’s study of Racine (Paris: Redi 
15 francs) follows hard upon other books on the same wie 
by M. Jean Giraudoux and M. Francois Mauriac, Th yect 
inevitably they disagree upon certain points, the thes, 
valuably complementary to one another, for M, Menke 
deals primarily with Racine the man, and M. Giraudoux =~ 
Racine the artist, while M. Maulnier is concerned to di 
Racine the tragedian. M. Maulnier’s is a book of the ovate 
interes, not only for what the author says of Racine hi 
but also for his views on imaginative literature in general, 
With much of his opinion it is impossible to agree: M, Maulnier 
is not so mueh a literary critic as a student of polities who 
happens also to have a passionate interest in literature (nothj 
is of greater interest in this book than his consideration of the 
relations between literature and different forms of social 
organisation) ; he is.an ardent monarchist, and a contributor 
to the Action Francaise, and his views on the functions of 
literature are sometimes oddly coloured by his political 
beliefs. Occasionally these make him appear not to be putting 
forward an argument for consideration, but merely to be 
making an assertion which proceeds from political dogma, 
Assertion is indeed the dominant quality of the book. But 
there is a profound difference between assertion founded on 
dogma, with which it is-profitless to argue, and assertion pto- 
ceeding from a theory which is not held so tenaciously ag g 
matter of faith that it cannot be modified. Many of M 
Maulnier’s purely literary judgements are valuable rather 
because they are suggestive than because they are incontest- 
ably true: this criticism particularly applies to the reasons 
which M. Maulnier gives for thinking that Racine is especially 
important today: Whére he will be followed with fewer 
reservations is in his discussion of the difference between the 
effects aimed at and achieved by Racine and those aimed at by 
other more modern writers. This section of the book containg 
many pages of patient and most illuminating criticism. 


RACHEL THE IMMORTAL 
By Bernard Falk 

Mr. Bernard Falk has followed up his biographies of Adah 
Menken and of himself with one of the great French actress 
Rachel (Hutchinson, 18s.). It is an improvement on them in 
many respects, and not least in its title—Rachel the Immortal 
being neither so pretentious nor so vulgar as He Laughed 
in Fleet Street and The Naked Lady. The book would have 
been better than it is if Mr. Falk could have controlled his 
tendency to moralise in an unhelpful way and had eliminated 
some rather elephantine flippaney, but it would be unfortunate 
if shortcomings in its manner should cause to be overlooked 
Mr. Falk’s few valuable discoveries. The most notable of 
them is of a curious pact which Rachel made just before her 
death with her sister Sarah, with the object of evading the 
Laws of Inheritance. Rachel intended to bequeath to her 
two illegitimate sons a greater portion of her estate than 
was legally permissible. To achieve this, she handed over 
to Sarah bonds bringing in interest of about 6,000 francs a 
year, with an understanding that Sarah should have the 
interest for life, but that at her death the capital sum should 
revert to her sons. Sarah, who was more or less constitu- 
tionally incapable of keeping any such bargain, accepted the 
money gratefully but omitted to make the stipulated will, 
with the result that after her death Rachel's sons had to go 
to law to recover the mi icy. This is Mr. Falk’s most valuable 
discovery, but he has succeeded in throwing new light on a 
number of other disputed points—among them the identifica- 
tion of another of Rachel’s known but unrecognised lovers. 


SIX ARCHITECTS 
By Sir Reginald Blomfield 


Sir Reginald Blomfield’s panic hatred of modernism has 
taken a new form. He now regards himself apparently as 
the officially appointed guardian of the past which, without 
his kindly attention, is likely to be altogether destroyed. 
He opens his new volume of lectures, Sia Architects (Macmillan, 
6s.) with the statement : ‘ It is the fashion just now to ignore 
the past and to regard it with contempt, without any serious 
attempt to ascertain what the past does and must always 
mean for the present,” and a few pages later he speaks of 
Palladio as “little more than a name to our architectural 
students.” This is hardly a relevant attitude at a time 
when all the arts are labouring under the accumulated load 
of knowledge carefully, all too carefully, acquired from the 
past, when “ traditionalist ” architects are still sandwiched 
between the five orders and “ progressive ” or ‘* functionalist ” 
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LOW dusk descends. The lamps are 

lit, darkness is banished by the 

down-drawn blinds. Within the doors, chosen chairs 
are artfully arranged to frent the fire, and pouches 
jield to pipes a fragrant filling of Four Square. There 
is magic in the hour and in the air; the day is done, the 
new day far ahead. And sighs of satisfaction speak of 


imagination’s anchor weighed, and many an armchair 


voyaging begun. 


FOUR SQUARE 


Quality Tobaceos 


FOR A FREE SAMPLE 
Of the six blends in the Four Square 
range of extra-quality tobaccos, the 
Matured Virginia (Red Square 1/3d. per 
ounce) and the Original Mixture (Bluc 
Squares 1 2} per ounce) are perhaps more 
than the others, ‘armchair’ tobaccos. 


If you would like a sample of either or 
both, just fill in the form below and 


post under a $d. stamp. There is no 
charge to readers of the “ Spectator.” 
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Have any 
LINGUAPHONE 
Course at Home on a 


WEEK’S FREE TRIAL 


%° 


—and when we say “ Free”” we mean “ Free '—no 
deposit and no obligation. Whatever language you 
want to learn, try the Linguaphone Course in that 
language for a week at home and see what astonishing 
progress you make. 


See how quick and easy it 
is to learn a new language 














COURSES The Linguaphone method is simplicity itself. 
B......4 You listen to the world’s most famous lan- 
bn guage-teachers conversing in their own 
italian language, and you follow in the illustrated 
Dutch Text-book. In a very short time you find 
— yourself speaking the language fluently and 

— understanding it with ease. Surely it’s worth 

ikaans : ; as , saves 
pesoeranto a — ee ae nine the new enjoy ment 

Hindustani and new opportunities you get from knowing 
pra a foreign language. Post the coupon for free 

c Literary 28-pp. Book which tells you all about 

Pravel, Talks Linguaphone and how you can have any 

Students. Course on a Week’s Free Trial. 

® 


FOR LANGUAGES 
POST THIS COUPON TO-DAY 


OT i | 


or, if in London, 4 To THE LINGUAPHONE INSTITUTE, 
call for a personal 47 117 Napier House, 24 High Holborn, London, W.C.1. 
caiaaieeniien at r) PI ‘oie sei tea WE 
our Head Office, me Sage spices Stig 
24-27 High Hol- g ~* ee * 
born, London, g I am interested 


free, your 28-page 
sy way of learning language 


. language(s 


/ 
End: 209 Re- g NAME... cccccccccccccccecscsccscccccsccesesees 
gent Street, 


W. 1. 


4 
@ ADDRESS 
f 


aiid Please write in 





GEORGE DOBIE & SON, LTD. (Manufacturers of Quality Tobacces since 1809), 
PAISLEY, SCOTLAND. 
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“On the Plain of 


Armageddon it ts 
difficult to obtain» 
Tobacco at all....” 





FROM A 


BARNEYS 
bs mgd . I am in the nig 94 of otis, SMOKER 
“itis very difficult to obtain any Tobacco atall. One 
** day, however, I was fortunate enough to see ina IN TH E 
** small Arab shop some ilb. tins of Barneys Tobacco. PALESTINE 
« Although I have tried many brands, I have not 
“come across one with the same even smoking and POLICE 


* flavour of your Tobacco, and I shall hope to write 
“you in 20 years’ time and endorse these remarks. 


“I need hardly add that, due to the “ EverFresh” ts} 
*“vacuum packing, the Tobacco was in a state of 
“freshness that can oily be described as amazing.” 








To the ends of all the Earth Barneys makes its cheery way. 
This Barneys, which a few short years ago had but a local sale 
amongst the discriminating smokers around Edinburgh, is 
now smoked and loved wherever white men go. 


If you are seeking a Tobacco of outstanding goodness, a 
‘Tobacco which you can depend upon to give you, as the letter 
above whimsically suggests, a score of years of satisfying 
smoking, make a trial of “ EverFresh” Barneys. 


Cool, sweet-smoking, even-burning, never failing in its 
friendly, sa/isfying charm, Barneys will probably set you up in 
pipe-joy until the end of your smoking days. 


but he gets 
B 


arneys 
factory-fresh 


BARNEYS IDEAL BARNEYS EMPIRE 


In three strengths: Barneys “The best Empire yet’’.... 
is medium, Punchbowle full, cool, sweet and satisfying, 
and Parsons ‘Pleasure mild. without harshness or tang. 


In “EVERFRESH” Tins in In roz. “LEADS” and 202 
x, 2 and 40z. sizes: 1/2 the & 40z. “ EVERFRESH ” Tins: 
ounce. ©READY-FILLS” in robd. the ounce. “ READY- 
Cartons of 12: 1/2d. FILLS” in cartons of 12: 10$d. 








(211) Made by John Sinclair Ltd., Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
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——SSaae 
architects know so much about the methods and tig 


architecture that they are unable to find out what archit = 
should really be aiming at here and now. If architeeh 


could be brought more in contact with the facts of life 
less with the measurements of Palladio’s minor works t! 
would be more hope for architecture. We cannot the — 
admit Sir Reginald’s claim to be the only admirer of the 

but it is clear that he does admire keenly the six architect; 
discussed in this book, with the exception, of course 
Bernini. That being so, it would perhaps have been oie 
mentioning on p. 14 that the Rotonda was finished ang 
much modified by Scamozzi and cannot therefore be re 

as wholly typical of Palladio’s style. There are plenty) of 
small misprints, particularly in Italian and French w 
and a few mistakes such as the substitution of Fréart de 
Chambray for Fréart de Chantelon on p. 59. The rest of the 
book is filled with Sir Reginald’s well-known views about 
Bernini being theatrical and having no taste, Hardouin Mansart 
being an adventurer, and Ange Jacques Gabriel a great master. 
Would that we could say of Sir Reginald’s book what he says 
of Palladio’s work : ‘‘ an able, if inaccurate work.” i 


A STUDY OF HISTORY 
By Arnold J. Toynbee 

Those who feel depressed, and justifiably depressed, by the 
acceptance of so much that is worthless among books pub- 
lished today should find some cause for reassurance in the 
success of this important work. That in less than a year the 
first three volumes of Professor Toynbee’s remarkable study 
(Oxford University Press, 52s. 6d.) should have reached 
second edition is a circumstance that reflects the greatest 
credit on the reading public. For this is not just a large-scale 
illustration of some sprightly theory, but a study of history 
conceived on the heroic scale, which is philosophical without 
being academic, speculative without being capricious, ambi- 
tious without being arrogant, and above all scholarly without 
being dull. Mr. ‘Toynbee’s success can perhaps largely be 
explained by the fact that his tremendous intellectual gifts 
have been reinforced by the experience gained in direct, 
personal contact with political problems. The influence of his 
book is bound to be great, but it could perform no more useful 
service than suggesting to the rising generation of historians 
the benefits of acquiring in this manner a realistic approach, 
Meanwhile, A Study of History must be read and re-read by 
everyone who does not wish to neglect the most important 
English historical work published for many years. 


A GENERAL HISTORY OF MUSIC 
By Charies Burney 

Burney’s history of music, first published at the end of the 
cighteenth century, is a famous book, but a useless one: 
uscless, that is to say, from the point of view of the modem 
reader in search of reliable information about its subject. 
Our knowledge of music has been infinitely enlarged since the 
days when Burney wrote, and Burney’s theories have dated 
badly. Yet, valucless though the book is as a work of refer- 
ence or instruction, the industry of Mr. Frank Mercer, who has 
prepared and annotated—with alas! countless misprints— 
this new edition (Foulis, 31s. 6d.) has not been wasted. For 
Burney’s work has an unquestionable interest as a_ period 
piece. Burney was an intelligent, charming, and cultured man, 
very much a man of his age; he was quite without scientific 
method—the plan and arrangement of his history must appal 
the modern reader—and in writing he made all the assump- 
tions about culture common to an educated man of his time. 
Anyone who is interested in the tendencies of artistic thought 
at the end of the cighteenth century will find the time well 
repaid dipping into the eighteen hundred pages of this amiable, 
muddled, and sometimes profoundly revealing work. 


MEMORIES OF RACING AND HUNTING 
By the Duke of Portland 


The Duke of Portland's second book (Faber and Faber, 
25s.) is as charming as his earlier volume, Fifty Years and 
More of Sport in Scotland. It is pleasantly and unassumingly 
written, and the material is indeed remarkable. Most of the 
book is taken up with recollections of the Duke's career on the 
Turf, in the course of which he has won almost every race 
that an owner could wish to win; the pages on the Welbeck 
Stud and his racehorses, and the countless anecdotes of his 
races -and his contemporaries make extremely entertaining 
reading. The chapters on hunting introduce many famous 
packs ; between 1874 and 1889 the Duke hunted with twenty- 
six packs, but his dearest memories are probably of the 
Quorn in the days when the great Tom Firr was their hunts- 
man. A chapter on Coaching rounds off a book that will be 


as much admired by sportsmen as is the sporting career of 


its author. 
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Tho Now WAUXHAL 


TRADITIONAL DIGNITY BLENDS WITH A NEW BEAUTY 
... BODY CONFORMITY SEATS STRIKE A NEW NOTE IN 
LUXURIOUS COMFORT . . . AND A FINE PERFORMANCE 
IS AMPLIFIED BY MANY REFINEMENTS OF DETAIL 


N this new Big Six, Vauxhall engineers have secured a happy 
combination of modern beauty allied with traditional 
Vauxhall dignity. The new radiator grille, the modern 
chromium bonnet louvres, the wings and radiator cellulosed to 
tone with the colour of the body .. . all enable this Vauxhall 
Big Six to predominate in any gathering of quality cars. 


Its satisfying performance reveals a beauty that is more than 
skin deep. With choice of 20 h.p. or 27 h.p. engine, you can 
rly.on a thoroughly satisfying performance, giving a com- 
fortable cruising speed of a mile a minute, and a maximum 
speed of over 70 m.p.h. While with Body Conformity front 
seating you finish your journeys almost as fresh as you com- 
menced them! Moulding itself to your body as if made to 
measure, the seat supports the curve of the back properly, 
ensures an ideal driving position and thus eliminates the 
major cause of driving fatigue. Many detail refinements, plus 
such well-proved features as Synchro-Mesh, No-Draught 
Ventilation, and entirely automatic chassis lubrication—make 
ths Big Six by Vauxhall an outstanding car in every way. 

20 h.p. or 27 h.p. Saloon, £325. Wingham Cabriolet, £395. 

Tickford Foursome Drophead Coupé, £365. 
Grosvenor 7 str. Limousine on 27 h.p. Regent Chassis, £550. 


Full particulars from your local Vauxhall dealer or write direct 
for catalogues to VAUX'4ALL MOTORS, LTD., LUTON, BEDS. 


Wide range of modcls on view at 174/182 Gt, Portland Street, 
London, W.1; and at all principal Vauxhall dealers, 





20 h.p. or 27 h.p. Five 
Scater Saloon, £325. 


THE FAMOUS 
VAUXHALL LIGHT SIX 


Public opinion has decreed that the 


famous VAUXHALL LIGHT 
SIX shall continue in its present 
form for 1936! 

Independent Front Wheel Spring- 
ing changes riding into gliding. A 
lively 6-cylinder engine, Synchro- 
mesh, No-Draught Ventilation, and 
an easy jacking system, are a few 
reasons why this Vauxhall Light 
Six is the most popular car in its 


class. 
Standard Saloon (12 h.p.), £205. 
De Luxe Saloon (12 hp. or 14 hp.), 
£225 


0. 


Coupé (12 h.p. or 14 h.p.), £245. 


Vauxhall Light Six Coupé 








, £245. 
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Motoring ‘The Economical. Life of a Cat 


A Spectator reader, on the eve of the motor show, writes to 
ask me a question that is more and more discussed every year 
and, to the frugal or impoverished, is of the first importance. 
He asks for “ the pros and cons of changing one’s car every 
year,” adding that his present 10 h.p. works 200 miles a 
week throughout the year and that, although he bought it 
nine months ago, the mileage being presumably about 7,500, 
he is offered no more than £65 in part exchange for a new 
one. It must have cost about £160 or £170. 

It is really very difficult to answer this question, par- 
ticularly when the car is English. The leading characteristic 
of the English car is that it is built to last, the more expensive 
Jonger than the cheaper, but all of them a fairly defined 
period. It is impossib!e to assign a set life to any car for 
obvious reasons, of which the principal is that it depends enor- 
mously upon the manner in which it is treated. I have 
seen really first-class cars so ill-used that although you could 
not say that they were worn out, yet at the end of a com- 
paratively short mileage the neglect they had suffered was 
exacting heavy penalties in repair bills—and it is the date 
of the first of these that indicates the ** age” of a car. On 
the other side we have all known really cheap cars, whose 
makers probably had no illusions about their useful mileage 
in average hands, so well cared for that they yearly roll 
up mileages that earn the respect and envy of “* better” 
cars without costing more than a nominal sum for main- 
tenance. 

The incidental expenses of running a car today are far 
smaller than they were even only five years ago. Petrol is, 
of course, a fixed charge, depending, within very narrow 
limits, upon the mileage. If a good deal of town work is 
unexpectedly added to the normal country work, the monthly 
fuel bill will rise a little, for driving in traflic is even more 
extravagant than a head wind or wet roads; but if the car’s 
work is constant it will not vary at all, and you should be 
able to write down the figure in your estimate with nearly 
as much certainty as those of insurance and tax. Oil is or 




















Officially Recommends 
Essolube 


THE 5-STAR MOTOR OIL 





| No other motor oil process has been discovered 
which produces oil comparable with Essolube, the 
'| companion product of Esso petrols. The exclusive 
Essolube process checks the formation of sludge, 
gives the oil phenomenal fluidity and long life, 
|| and preserves its full, rich body at all engine 
speeds. For all models, except sports cars, use || 
Essolube “‘ 50” (Blue Seal) in Summer; Essolube |; 
“40” (Red Seal) in Winter. | 











| ANGLO-AMERICAN COIL CO., LTD., WESTMINSTER, S.W.1. 
Established 1888 




















can be a different matter, owing to the new by be 
cylinder wear. Bdear of 

The new engines, particularly in the smaller giz, 
extraordinarily efficient for their size, but they 
power from high revolutions and that means that 
paratively speaking, the cylinder-walls wear sooner _ 
did those of their staider ancestors. Not all, of “ 
Not being a metallurgist I have no idea what alloys beg 
withstand the immense friction imposed, but I am safe ; 
guessing that, as a general rule, the more you pay for a 
ear the longer it should go without a re-bore. Yet wie 
comes across instances where the cheap last extraordinarih 
well and certain of the dear do not. Leaving out such 
extremes as wilful neglect, running on too little or Worn oil 
(still rather a common failing, by the way) and using niltrol 
without lubricant, the owner’s treatment of his engine in 
this regard cannot affect its life, provided he faithfull 
under-works it. Oil-consumption is the unknown quantity 
at least after a certain mileage. It may rise, fast or slowly, 
it may remain pretty much the same. It all depends, but 
upon what it is impossible to guess. 

You can control the life of the modern tyre with remarkable 
precision and success. Nothing in the adjuncts of the motor 
car has improved so much or so fast as the tyre -has within 
the last few years. For a quarter of a century the nightmare 
of the driver and by far the biggest item in the expenses 
account (I remember, befcre the War, when medium-sized 
inner tubes cost, £3, vulcanisation was in its disappointing 
infancy and patches were no more use then than they are 
today), the properly cared-for tyre is now as reliable as the 
battery and sometimes lasts nearly as long. At any tate, 
for the purposes of the present argument, a set of modern 
tyres, on any weight of car, should give no trouble on any 
Fritish roads and on most of the Continental ones for the 
first 12,000 miles. I base this moderate estimate on my 
own experience with a rather lively car, used at home and 
abroad, and on that of certain of my friends. In considering 
the merits of the new-car-every-year plan, this should be 
remembered. 

It comes to this, then. Your new ear should cost you 
nothing at all for expenses, except for petrol and oil, for the 
first year, call it 10,000 miles. After that you must be 
ready to buy a tyre now and then, certainly new plugs (few 
people realise what a real economy it is to spend £1 or 30s, 
ona fresh set at regular intervals) and new brake-linings. You 
may have to pay for little renewals here and there, replace. 
ment of worn bushes, minor repairs to such gadgets as speed- 
indicators and their cables and a dozen other trifles, all 
mounting up to a surprising total. And, whatever the 
experience of your friends with the same make of car, you 
have to face the possibility of that re-bore. 

The crux of the whole matter, looking at it from the purely 
economic point of view, is the amount allowed for the 
old car against the , r:ce of the new. At intervals an attempt 
is made by the trade to fix this figure, to prevent the small 
dealer allowing his customer too much, and just now special 
efforts are being made to see that this is enforced. The 
ethics of the case are no concern of ours, but if standard 
maximum second-hand prices are established and enforced 
it will make the choice easier. In the meantime calculations 
have to be made, and they are not always easy, for the reasons 
I have given. Assuming that for a £300 car you are allowed 
£200 for your year-old one, you haye to forecast your probable 
expenses during say another two years if you keep the old 
one. Will she cost £100 in repairs and replacements for the 
next two years? Will the pleasure you get from owning a 
familiar and faithful friend—most of us hate new cars, at 
the bottom of our hearts, as most men hate new clothes—will 
that real pleasure be worth the fact that in three years’ time, 
when the £100 is spent, the old friend will fetch, perhaps, 
£50? At that searing moment you will have no car and 
only £50 towards a new one. You must pay £250. 

On the other hand, if vou have bought a new £300 car every 
year you will have paid that £100 every year. Figures are 
always liars, but you must admit that on paper the case 
looks black against keeping the old. Starting at the first 
year ‘you pay £300. If you keep the car three years you pay 
about £100 more in repairs and then you pay £250 for a new 
deal. -Total £650. With a new car every vear you pay 
£300 and then £100 three times. Total £600. But the old 
one must be very bad or very unlucky if she costs an average 
of £50 a year in repairs. I don’t believe there is much in it, 
but I-am well prepared to have my figures not only disputed 
but ridiculed. They are suspiciously easy. JOHN PRIOLEAU. 
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The only car that could possibly take the place 
of the old Riley “9” has taken 8 years to build! 


ve NEW RILEY “NINE 

















A car with every worth- 
while accessory and 
trouble-saving device. In 
1933-4 the Riley “Nine” 
with Preselectagear 
Transmission cost £325. 
Today you can own this 
NEW and even better 
Riley “Nine” fot 


A $209 


Tax £6.15.0 
















emcee 






The new “Nine” is one of the finest, widest 
range of cars the Riley Company has ever built. 
Other models:include the 1}. Litre, the 15 h.p. 
Six and an entirely new model, the Eight- 
Ninety (appearing at Olympia). Prices from 
£308 to £450. Dunlop Tyres and Triplex Glass. 
RILEY COVENTRY (LIMITED), COVENTRY 






















THE 
CANCER PROBLEM 


To the average man who is not a statistician it means i : . “a 
a ; TABLE WATER 


little or nothing to be told that cancer mortality claims 
15% of the total population of the country every year. = & be B | S r¢ U | T S 
It comes a little nearer home when it is explained that . ' ae 

this percentage means that 61,572 people die of cancer 
every year in England and Wales alone. 


And it does not claim only the aged and infirm, who may 
be regarded as having passed their period of usefulness 
to the community at large. It takes those in the full 
maturity of life—the mother just getting interested in "3 : Perfect 
launching her sons and daughters into life—the politician . ; ; 

about to take high office—the business man at the zenith ~* i = with Cheese. 
of his success, or the working man with an expensive Perfect 
growing family to maintain. The social and economic Aha ‘ * with Butter... 
problems produced by the toll! that cancer takes cannot, c ~~ PE with a 
therefore, be exaggerated. , a Ago? : al ss of Wi 
There is no room for reasonable doubt that the discovery e ” 5 jeeaetis 
of the cause or cure of cancer will come—but it won’t 
come as a flash of inspiration ina moment. It will come as 
the result of long continued, laborious and exacting 
work such as is carried on at the Research Institute of 
The Cancer Hospital. 


Please send a gift to the Ear! of Granard. 


or alone 
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BISHOP’S MOVE 


FOR OVER HALF A CENTURY 
THE FOREMOST SPUN CUT 


Now reduced to 
- the ounce 


Bishop's Move has far too long 
enjoyed an unrivalled reputation to 
need a cut in price to maintain its 
unique position among tobaccos. But 
sO many men have recognised its 
remarkable virtues that we are en- 
abled to pass on the savings of a 
greatly increased production. 

The same superb tobacco—the same 
unvarying fragrance that has made 
Bishop's Move first choice among 
discriminating men for three genera~ 
tions is now available for only 1/- 


the ounce. 


Bishop’s Move 


SPUN CUT 
TOBACCO 


IN 1 & 2 OUNCE TINS :1/- THE OUNCE 
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Political and Economic Untest~y 


Wien considering the present state of world unrest 
which, at the moment, the Abyssinian crisis oneal . 
the most immediate forcible expression, it is often diffan 
to determine whether unsatisfactory economic conan 
are chiefly responsible for political unrest op oh ike 
political unrest is the prime cause of economic dist , 
That the two are closely linked there can be no ae 
and it may be useful, perhaps, to endeavour to Pi 
as far as may be possible some of the chief pila ot 
connexion, 

There can, I think, be little doubt that u 
the conclusion of the Great War of 1914-1918 there ‘ 
a very imperfect comprehension of the extent to which 
international confidence in the preservation of ieee 
had been shaken and an equally imperfect comprehension 
of the economic distress which was bound to follow 
not only upon the destruction of capital resources but the 
complete upset of the equilibrium of international 
trade balances which had made possible the smooth 
working of the Foreign Exchanges, or, in other words 
the system under which the settlement of the exchange 
of goods and services between nations had been smoothly 
accomplished for generations. It would, I think, be tre 
to say that this country was foremost in recognising the 
need for relieving economic conditions in the distressed 
areas of Kurope as a means for averting anarchy and 
preserving financial civilisation, to which end we took 
the lead in raising loans for certain of the distressed 
countries. Unfortunately, such relief measures were 
overdone owing to the excessive anxiety of the United 
States a little later to make loans on a lavish scale, 
with the result that many of the borrowers made an 
unwise use of the loans obtained, thereby worsening 
rather than improving their economic position, 

Tue American Factor. 

Unfortunately, too, the American nation (which has 
always prided itself upon its desires to minister to the 
peace of the world) by its fiseal policy and determination 
to accept only gold in payment for goods and services 
rendered, ministered, all unwittingly, no doubt, to the 
world economic difficulties and, therefore, to those 
conditions making for political as well as economic 
distress. The evil effects produced upon the working of 
the Foreign Exchanges by the upheaval occasioned 
by the War were intensified and made enduring by the 
failure of America to recognise its new responsibilities 
as a creditor nation; its refusal to accept goods and 
services in payment for war and other debts caused 
such a flow of gold to the United States as to disorganise 
the world’s Money Markets while at the same time 
it produced in the United States itself precisely those 
conditions which led up to the Wall Street gamble 
and subsequent Wall Strect collapse of 1929, which in 


its turn still further foreed down prices of commodities, 
and thus added to the world’s tangle of economic problems 


and to conditions of unemployment unprecedented in 


' modern times. 


MILITARISM AS AN INDUSTRY. 
That these conditions of economic distress in many 


_ countries have undoubtedly fostered international political 
' distress and distrust, there can, I think, be no question, 


and in their turn they have ministered to that spirit of 
extreme economic nationalism which has_ resulted i 
economic barriers and trade restrictions in every direction. 
It is not difficult to see how permanent conditions of 
unemployment on a large scale can minister to militarism. 
How far the growth of Italy’s army can be attributed to 
unfavourable economie conditions and the desire for the 
acquisition of new territories, it is, of course, impossible 
to determine precisely, but, at all events, it is not hard 
to believe that Signor Mussolini's difficulty in abandoning 
his military projects in Abyssinia must have been greatly 
increased by a recognition of the problem of finding 
employment and, therefore, payment for the vast armis 


(Continued on page 589.) 
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4 together. Infact, both in Italy and in 
yomic conditions have conspired to promote 
‘tarism as an industry. It must be remembered that 
rag more wealthy country, while our distress in the 
ss of unemployment has seareely been less than 
tt of other countries, we have nevertheless been able 
by our system of I nemployment Insurance, supple- 
nyented DY contributions from the State, to deal to some 
extent with the problem with a success that has not been 
ssible in some other countries. Sooner or later, 
however. it is quite clear that if militarism, with all its 
threats to international peace, and therefore to inter- 
national prosperity, 1s to be overcome, it will have to 
be by finding some means whereby industrial _and 
profitable occupation can be found to supplant military 
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activities. 
Views oF BANKERS. 

Jam quite sure that these and similar thoughts were 
uppermost in the minds of those who were present at the 

recent gathering at the Mansion House on the occasion 
of the Lord Mayor's banquet to the Bankers and 
Yerchants of the City of London. I do not think I 
have ever known an occasion when the speeches were 
of a higher tone. So far as domestic conditions were 
concerned, there was much to give a happy and confident 
tone to the evening. Our figures of unemployment had 
shown a gradual but steady decline ; the reports from 
many of our industrial centres were good ; the Revenue 
Returns for the first half of the year were of an encouraging 
character, and on every side there were indications of 
an improvement in our economic position which had 
taken place as a result of growth ia public confidence. 
Nevertheless. the shadow of the Abyssinian crisis was 
oye the gathering, and there were few who were not 
oppressed by the feeling that an improvement in domestic 
or internal conditions was not enough and that there 
could be no real permanent confidence until extreme 
nationalism, with all its unpleasant pessibilities, gave 
place to that measure of international co-operation abso- 
lutely essential for a return of international prosperity. 
In almost every speech there was this recognition of 
the need for co-operation at home and _ co-operation 
abroad if these post-War problems—for the problems 
are still closely linked to the Great War—were to be 
successfully overcome. 
CO-OPERATION AND PERSONAL SERVICE. 

Lord Plender, in proposing the toast of ** The Bankers 
and Merchants of the City of London,” referred to the 
economic changes in the world of today and to the fact 
that we no longer had the predominating share in it. 

“Tt is” (he said) ‘a different world we live in now, and until 
anew spirit arises which will dispel jealousies among nations and 
ead to mutual understandings and good will it is hard to see how 
world commerce can revive. It is true that we are enjoying a 
large measure of trade recovery in our own country, due in no small 
part to causes not remote from confidence and trust in the present 
Government, and the belief that it will have a renewal of office 
at the next election. 

_ “Bankers and merchants cannot view, without misgiving, a 
future for this country deprived of that share of world trade which 
is needed for our manufacturers and exporters. 

“And this would not necessarily mean disadvantages to other 
countries. These are issues which concern Governments as well 
as bankers and merchants, and our hope is that when counsels 
of reason and sanity prevail among the nations of the world—if 
prompted only by self-interest—-we shall see once more the free 
hannels of trade reopened and the international barriers which 
iow restrain effort broken down. But time is an element of 
supreme importanee, and undue delay may spread irreparable 
havee and dangers throughout the world.” 

Throughout the short speech of the Governor of the 
Bank of England which followed that of Lord Plender 
there was this same recognition of the supreme need 
tor co-operation at home and abroad. Mr. Norman 
emphasised, indeed, the need not only for a spirit of 
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co-operation but of personal service on the part of 
every individual of the community if these difficult 
times are to be successfully passed through. If, he 
sald, we are going to proceed by evolution, not by 


Yourself 


at sixty-five 





What will you live 
on when you are 
too old to work? 


a Pension—your 
Savings—or your 


Children? 


589 





Some men look forward to a 
pension when they retire. Others have 
savings, which will keep them in their 
old age. But there are many who will 
have nothing to fall back on when they 
are too old to work. They will be en- 
tirely dependent upon their children or 
relatives for the bare necessities of life. 
At a time of life when comfort means so 
much, they will be eking out an existence 
on the charity of others. 


There is, however, a simple way by which 
a man can be certain of an income when 
he gives up work @ By taking out a 
GUARANTEED INCOME POLICY with 
the PRUDENTIAL, he can 


make sure of an Income of 
£100, £200 or £300 a year 
when he retires 


Decide now on the amount of income and at 
what age you wish it to become payable. You 
will have the satisfaction also of knowing that 
if you should not live to draw the income your 
dependants will be provided for. 








(Continued on page 590.) 





To The PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE CO. LTD. 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C.1 


I desire full particulars of your Guaranteed Income Policy which 
will: seque meer Es. a year for life at age_........... 


provision for my dependants in the event of earlier death. 


Dale GR OI accsctacscnsvisseasics 


, eee ae 

















(Mr., Mrs. or Miss) 
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THE GROWTH OF THE 
FIXED TRUST 


WO things have happened in the last twenty years 
T vtice have immensely strengthened the foundations 

of our financial system. The war gave us the 
National Savings Movement, which taught habits of thrift 
and of investment in Government securities, to millions of 
small savers; and the Fixed Trust, invented in America, 
has been adopted and improved here to suit British ideas 
and experience. 


Thanks to it, small investors can acquire, at the cost of 
a few pounds, holdings in a wide range of enterprises, 
sritish and foreign, industrial and general; and the great 
principle of diversification of risk has been brought within 
the reach of all. 


By these two developments the capitalist system, so often 
described by its critics as broken down and moribund, has 
been given a new lease of life in the country which has 
worked it most successfully, for itself and for human 
progress. The Fixed Trust principle is a young though 
lusty plant, but it is clear already that it will do great work 
by making investment simpler and safer for those to whom 
stock markets and security movements are a_ baftlng 
mystery, and by enormously increasing the numbers of the 
army of capitalists with a stake in their country’s fortunes, 

Hartley Withers. 


An inves*ment in the First and Second Portfolios 
of the British Industries Fixed Trust secures a 
definite interest in fifty selected British com- 
panies, the estimated yields being as follows:— 


Price per —_ Yield Yield 

| subunit percent., per cent., 

| perannum including 

Bonuses 

| and rights 
First Portfolio 21/3 £4153 £619 4 
Second Portfolio 17/9 £5 24 £5 24 


The above yields are based on the actual distributions 
of the last completed year of each company represented in 
the Portfolios, as at 26th June, 1935, 


Sub-units may be bought or sold at any time through a 
Stockbroker, a Bank, or through the Managers. Sums of 
approximately £20 or upwards may be invested in one 
Portfolio or equally divided between both series. 


British 
Industries 
Fixed * Trust 


Further information will be found ‘in the 

A FREE booklet $.1, which will be sent free on 

application to the managers. This booklet 

BOOKLET contains full particulars and complete 

| statistics regarding the fifty underlying 
securities comprising the Portfolios, 


TRUSTEES: 
MIDLAND BANK EXECUTOR & TRUSTEE CO. LTD. 
MANAGERS: 
ALLIED INVESTORS FIXED TRUSTS, LIMITED, 
165 MOORGATE, LONDON, E.C.2. NATional 4931. 
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(Continued from page 589.) 
revolution, we have continually to ad 

changing conditions, and this needs imaginati 
certain amount of give-and-take, a willingness to 2, 
and a certain degree of unselfishness. iene. 
Artuvr W. Kippy 
(To be concluded.) ‘ 
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nancial Notes 

Marker UNCERTAINTIES. 
Srock markets gave an unmistakable indication of 
underlying trend as soon as it was thought likely that 
sanctions to be imposed by the League of Nations in the Italn 
Abyssinian War would not be of the military order The 
general price rise which began at the end of last week provided 
a measure of the extent to which prices had previously “as 
held back by doubt as to the course of events in Euro ‘ 
Nothing saps the vitality of markets like uncertainty, whieh, 
if it is at all prolonged, may have a far more depressing effect 
on quotations than definitely bad news. During the present 
period of European unsettlement, the fear of an extension of 
the Italo-Abyssinian dispute has been the main cause of Stock 
Exchange disquiet. Its effect has been serious enough but 
it has been partially offset by an accumulation of investment 
resources and by continued evidence of gradual trade recovery 
in Britain, and also in some oversea countries. These factory 
go a good way towards explaining the ready response of mar. 
kets to any change for the better in the international outlook, 
The rise in quotations which started last week seemed to have 
definite basis in the international news, but there are still tog 
many quarters from which new uncertainties may arise to 
leave much hope that any Stock Exchange recovery yill 
proceed very far without interruption. 

* * * * 


their 


Lonpon Transport PAYMENTs. 

Announcement of the further payments on account of 
interest on London Passenger Transport ** C” stock for the 
years 1933-34 and 1934-35 may be said to mark the opening 
of the final stage of a Herculean accounting task, for the most 
knotty accounts problem connected with the Board’s establish- 
ment is the arrangement of suburban traffic pooling with 
the railways, which was only finally settled in June last, 
-ayments now announced on the £25,000,000 of * C” stock, 
which represents the only ** variable dividend ” portion of the 
Board's £111,000,000 capital, are 3 per cent. on account of 
1933-34 and 2} per cent. on account of the year to June 30th 
last. These payments will bring the distributions for the two 
years to 3} per cent, and 4 per cent., respectively. The 
* standard ” interest rate on the ** C* stock was 5 per cent. 
for the first two years from July Ist, 19383, and thereafter 5} 
per cent., with a possibility of 6 per cent. in certain circun- 
stances. Earnings for the first. two years thus appear to have 
fallen well below the maximum, although a clearer view onthis 
point can only be obtained when the Board's accounts are 
available at the end of this month. In any case, the early 
operation of an undertaking of such size must be subject to 
many handicaps, and can hardly be taken as a criterion of 
earning capacity. The advantages of unification will probably 
show themselves far more plainly during the next few years. 

* * * 


Trintmap LreasenoLp ACCOUNTS. 

The latest accounts of Trinidad Leaseholds, Limited, provide 
further justification of the policy of the directors in embarking 
on the distribution of petrol products in this country. Some 
years ago. in consequence of the difficulties which faced the 
company in the United States, where it had previously been 
selling its output, the directors purchased a relatively small 
oil distributing business, which became the nucleus of the 
company’s new extensive distributing organisation for Empire 
** Regent ” motor spirit. The success of this drastic change of 
policy under recently favourable distributing conditions is 
shown by the rise in the company’s profit from £430,679 In 
1933-34 to £549,492 in the year to June 30th last, and the 
increase in the total dividend from 12} per cent. to 174 per 
cent. Improved profits are attributed in the annual report 
to a reduction in working costs, as well as to larger sales. 
Adoption of a well-timed policy in distribution thus seems to 
have been backed by careful management, while the strength 
of the latest balance-sheet provides ample evidence that there 
has been no departure from the conservative finance which 
the company has always employed. 

* * * * 
INSURANCE SHARES AS INVESTMENTS. 

Published at a price of 5s. by the Trust of Insurance Shares, 

Limited, the Insurance Shares Year Book provides a valuable 
(Continued on wage 592.) 
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A Jugoslav poet called Peter 


Wrote odes without sense, rhyme or 


metre, 


Till he turned from Slavonic 
Despair to Schweppes Tonic 


And verses like this one but neater. 


Schweppes 


TONIC WATER 








Thisis no estimate but the actual 
result of an “Old Equitable” 
policy paid in 1933 on death 
at age 73. 


Assurance effected in 1882. 
Original sum, £500. 

Sum paid at death, £1,469. 
Total premiums received, £578. 


(A list of claims is published annually.) 


The Equitable Life 


Assurance Society 


(founded 1762) 


19 Coleman Street, London, E.C. 2. 





THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA. 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1835.) 
Head Office: 4 THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C. 2. 
West End Office, Temporary Address: Norway House, Cockspur Street, 
London, S.W. 1. 


Paid up Capital ... £4,500,000 
Reserve Fund . £2,475,000 
Currency Reserve ass on asl -_ £2,000,000 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors under the Charter £4,500,000 


Letters of Credit and Drafts are issued and banking business of every 
description is transacted through the numerous branches of the Bank 
throughout Australia and New Zealand. Deposits for fixed periods received, 








A RARE OPPORTUNITY 


is now open to discriminating investors who wish 

to deposit sums up to £5,000* where the security 

is superlative and the yield is as generous as 

safety permits. The Abbey Road Building Society, 

whose assets exceed £45,000,000, is prepared to 
receive sums up to 


£5,000 


to bear interest at the rate of 
2:7, 
2/0 


NET AND FREE OF INCOME TAX 


ABBEY ROAD 


LONDON’S LARGEST BUILDING SOCIETY 
Managing Director—SIR HAROLD BELLMAN 


ABBEY HOUSE, BAKER ST., LONDON, N.W.1. 


*The maximum of £5,000 is subject to the condition 
that the individual holding, including any 
shareholding, does not exceed this total. 
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Financial Notes 

(Continued from page 590. 
record of the progress of insurance companies, with an inter- 
esting account of the operations of the Trust itself. Ina special 
article, reprinted from The Spectator, and dealing with insur- 
ance shares as an investment, the Rt. Hon. C. A. McCurdy, 
K.C., the chairman of the Trust, gives some striking examples 
of the high return which would have been given by an invest- 
ment in some leading insurance shares during the past decade, 
taking capital appreciation into account. The extreme 
caution on which British insurance is based gives insurance 

shares a very solid backing as investments. 

* * * * 
Tue Bank’s GoLp PurcitAsEs. 

There seems to be a good deal of uncertainty in the mind of 
the “‘ man in the street” as to whether the gold purchased 
from time to time by the Bank of England is entered at 
the statutory price or at the present price for gold in the 
open market. Needless to say, there is a great difference 
between these two points; gold in the open market is 
over £7 an ounce, whereas the ordinary price for fine 
gold is just under 85s. per ounce. All the gold in the 
Bank of England, however, is calculated at the statutory 
price, so that if and when any devaluation of the pound 
takes place, the total of gold in the Bank of England 
will, of course, be written up considerably. Not that this.will in- 
volve either profit or loss to the Bank of England, for the whole 
of the profits of the Issue Department which is responsible 
for the gold holding goes to the Government. Incidentally, 
however, it is, perhaps, worth noting that while in the case of 
the United States the Government has already seized and used 
most of the profits arising out of the devaluation of the dollar, 
any profits which may accrue to the Government in this 
country through a devaluation of the pound are at present 
held in suspense and have not been used in any way. 

AL ED. 








WESTMINSTER THEATRE, S.W.1. Near Victoria Station, 
Evenings 8.45 (Weds. 6.30 and 9). Matinees Saturdays 2.30. 
GROUP THEATRE SEASON, 
THE DANCE OF DEATH and SWEENEY ocrggee thd a Oct. 12). 
Tuesday, Oct. 15 (2 weeks), LADY PATR 
1/4d. to 6 + All Bookable. (Unreserved eas _ 0283. 








Prices 








The best pipe for the man 
with a dental plate . . . . the feather-light 


KENNETT #@ BRIAR 


Patented drilled and 
fluted bowl. Stocked in 
London by the Army 
and Navy Stores, Har- 





rods, etc., or direct 
from the makers. Every 
Kennett is guaranteed. 


Send for descriptive 
booklet. 


J. A. KENNETT, LTD., 
(Dept. S.) 9-11 Tottenham 
St., London, W.1 


Post Froe 
In sizes 5'yin. 
and 5in. Dark 
or Chestnut. 
Pel mon at 
















Sy ones 


[BATH it 


PLEASURE AND can 
CENTRE ALL THE YEAR ROUND. 
Special features of Bath methods are 
the Deep baths; re-educative move- i 
ments in the Hot Pool; Thermal Vapour Baths; ~: 
Mud Baths and Mud Packs from local deposits +~ 
combined with radio-active thermal water. An ¢ 
effective cure before the winter. A variety of 
diversions daily. Full information from Inquiry 
Office, The Pump Room, Bath. Travel by rail 
from London (Paddington Station) by the G.W.R. Spa 
Expresses at 11.15 a.m. and 1.15 p.m. Evaiat the Provinces 


by LMS and G.W.R. 


EMPIRE HOTEL 


Overlooking the river Avon and facing the Abbey and Parade 
Gardens. One minute from the Pump Room and Baths. 
100 SELF-CONTAINED SUITES AND BEDROOMS. 

Only hotel with 


GRAND PUMP ROOM HOTEL. vate iift end 
stairway to Baths. Spacious lounges, etc. Up to date in every 
detail. Moderate inclusive terms. The premier Hotel in the West. 
A "PHONE: BATH 3266, "GRAMS: ‘** PUMPOTEL, BATH.” J 
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“The Spectator” Crossword No, 159 
By ZrENo 


[A prize of one guinea will be given to the sender of the first corre 
Envelope s should be marked * 

should be received not later than first post on Tuesday. 
before noon on Tuesday. 
of the winner will be published in our next issue. 
beur a three-halfpenny stamp, ctherwise they are surcharged on de livery.) 


crossword puz 


zle to be opened. 


Solutions should be on the form appearing below 


ct solution Of this wep 
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ACROSS 3. With the weather this way, 
 Thliailiaaas teaiaadas wou will get under inside ! 


9 °6 


Or 


27. 
28. 
29. 


The wianer of Crossword No. 
9 Cleveden Crescent, Glasgow, 


. In American : 

. Unreasoning. 

. Trinitrotoluol. 
. Head of lettuce. 
2. Get nice (anag.). 

24. Experiences the existence of. 


2. rev. Two 


. This animal 


. There’s nothing in it. 


The article has a_ long 
conclusion, 

** Life, like a dome of many- 
coloured glass, 

Stains the _ white 


of . 


radiance 


vamose ! 


This archaic head-dress is 
a rubber band. 

Surplice-like vestment. 

Part of twenty. 

This is very large. 

23 plus 4 of 23. 

A penny in the mist. 

vowels and the 

rest Ss. 


DOWN 


is ever inside 


ev. There’s a great deal of 
truth in this girl. 


SOLUTION 


et a poet. 

5. Vowels. 

6. Moth does (anag.), 

7. Give a hint of 

8. I'm powerful ? 

10. Wing-membrane of bat, 

11. This figuratively unemo. 
tional person could easily 
give the cold shoulder! 

12. Laic test (anag.). 

13. Fill out broken lines 
fat. 

16. Summarily exe 

23. Want. 

28. Makes a deep-bodied fish 
mixed with 30, 

30. See above. 


with 


“utes, 


SOLUTION TO 
CROSSWORD NO. 158 





NEXT WEEK 


158 is Miss KX. Jean Gracie, 


WE, 














‘““ARETHUSA” 


HAPPY HOMES FOR POOR CHILDREN 


1,100 poor boys and girls, taken from poverty, 
pleasant and healthy 
in life to become good and useful men and women. 


THIS IS THE GREAT WORK 


which has been carried on for 92 years by 


THE SHAFTESBURY HOMES 
TRAINING SHIP 
BSc 


surroundings, 





living in 
chance 


and now 


and being given a 


OVER 33,000 


have already passed 
through the Societys 
Homes) and_ Training 
Ship. 


PLEASE SEND A 
DONATION 0-DAY. 


164 Shaftesbury Avenue, 
London, W.C.?2. 
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Rates for Prepaid Classified Advertisements 


Two Shillings per line (a line averages 36 letters). 
Vouchers sent on 
6 insertions ; 5% for 13; 74% for 26 ; 


line charged as a line. 


_ Headings displayed in CAPITALS occupying the equivalent to a 
ly to advertisers whose announcements exceed 9 lines. Series discounts : 2}% for 
and 10% for 52. Instructions should reach THE SPECTATOR Office, 


99 Gower Street, London, W.C. 1, with remittance to ensure insertion, not later than Tuesday of each week. 





PERSONAL 


ES 
LOTHING and BOOTS most urgently needed for 
Women, Children, and particularly for Men. Our 
r people in East London slums suffer greatly. Parcels, 
g name and address gratefully acknowledged by 
Percy INESON, Superintendent, EAST END 
3 Bromley Street, Commercial 





enclosil 
e Rev. 

MISSION, Central Hall, 

Road, Stepney, E. 1. 





—————————— 
OFFEE.—CHOICE BLEND, 2s. fb. ; PURE KENYA, Is. 6d. 
ib.; SANTOS, Is. 6d. Ib. Berry or ground. Post paid 
fibs, or over. First order packed im air-tight tin —CiTy 
or LONDON COFFEE CoO., LTp., 49 Leadenhall-st. E.C, 3. 





ee a eE_~S 
NFERIORITY COMPLEX ?—Write for Free Book 
“ftean... and I will.”—BrITisH INSTITUTE OF 
peacticaL PSYCHOLOGY, LTD., 1 (BR) Ludgate Hill, E.C.4. 





a 
“7 IKE A LADY’S CARESS”’ is a shave with the 

BALL RAZOR. A pleasure to use. 12s. 6d., post 
free (with 12 supertinc blades)—SALOMONSEN & Co., 
éand 7 Cross Lane, E.C.2. 





aa 

PTIMISM OFTEN OPPORTUNELY ORIGIN- 

ATED under the influence of a pipeful of TOM 
LONG tobacco—d. an ounce. 








EADERS interested in international affairs and in 
the promotion of international friendship are 
jnvited to write to APA (All People’s Association), 9 
Arlington St., 8.W. 1, for particulars of that organisation. 





EJUVENATION EXTRAORDINARY AT HOME 
by Electronic Short- Wave and Radio Ray Therapy. 
Endorsed by medical men. Demonstrations daily, 10 a.m. 
to 6 pn.—Send for literature, Dept. L, D1aratic 
TaeraPy CO., LTD., Duke Street House (opposite Sel- 
fridges), 415 Oxford St., W.1, ’Phone Maytair 0491. 














MEDICAL 





ALLSTONES Permanently Removed without opera- 
tions ; guaranteed. Free Pamphiet.—T. HEATON, 
Chemist, 3 (S) King Street, Wallasey. 





nT. ANN*S GALT 
\ (EFFERVESCENT SaL HEPATICUS). 
A LIVER INVIGORATOR AND RHEUMATIC 
SPECIFIC. 
Asa TONIC APERIENT it stands unrivalled. 
Eliminates GOUT, URIC ACID and OBESITY. 
Bottles, 2s., 3s. G6d., 6s. 


WRIGHT, CHEMIST, 


Post free. 


XTON SPA. 


6d. 
Bl 


i= ee 


APPOINTMENTS, &c., VACANT 
AND WANTED 











IRLS PUBLIC DAY SCHOOL TRUST.—The 
Council of the G.P.D.S.T. invite applications for 
the post of Head Mistress of Ipswich High School. They 
must be delivered not later than October 25th next to the 
SECRETARY Of the G.V.D.S.T., Broadway Court, S.W.1, 
from whom particulars as to the form of application 
should be previously obtained. The duties of the new 
Head Mistress will begin in January, 1936. 





— LIFE NEAR NEW FOREST. 

A Company producing humanely-farmed furs, having 
obtained a contract to supply an unlimited number of 
skins require a Working Director, investing £1,000 
to £1,500 for the necessary expansion, or a simple 


investme nt of capital would be considered. Private 
enquiries only, Apply MorLEY Hewitt, F.5.L, 
Fordingbridge. 





HE ALLIED SCHOOLS. 
LOWTHER COLLEGE, BODELWYDDAN. NORTH 
WALES. 

APPOINTMENT OF WOMAN BURSAR. 
Applications are invited for the Post of Woman 
usar of the above School. Residence optional. 
Maximum salary £300 p.a., initial salary according to 

experience, less £70 p.a. if resident. 

Applications and copies of testimonials should - be 
sent before October 23rd to the HEADMISTRESS, Miss 
K. I. Sayers, M.A., from whom further information 
May be obtained. 


Regular Sailings 


FARES from £110 


TRANSPACIFIC: ..Regular sailings 
between San Francisco, Seattle 
or Victoria, E.C.. and Japan, China, 


The Philippines. Low. througn 
Fares, including the Atlantic 
Voyage, Rail across U.S.A. or 


the Pacific Voyage. 
FROM £58. 


For full particulars apply to: 


DOLLAR STEAMSHIP LINES 
And AMERICAN MAIL LINE 


General Agents: T. L. DUFF & CO., 
22 Billiter St., London, £.C.3. Tcl.: MON. 0221, 
or 24 George Square, Glasgow. Tel.: CEN. 2827. 
or LOCAL TOURIST AGENTS. 


Canada and 












LECTURES 
B EDFORD COLLEGE FOR WOMEN. 
(University of London.) 
REGENT’S PARK, N.W.1, 
PUBLIC LECTURES AT 5.15 P.M. 





CovurRSE OF Four LECTURES. 
5th.—“* Notes on a Biologist’s 
Southern California.” 
W. NEILSON JONES, M.A. 
12th.— The Experimental Study of Incen- 
tives.” C. A. Mace, M.A. 
26th.—“* The Chemical Elements of Living 
Matter.” E. E. TURNER, M.A., D.Se. 
3rd.—“ Indeterminacy in the Physical 
World.” PROFESSOR W. WILSON, 
Ph.D., D.Se., F.R.S. 
THE STEVENSON LECTURE. 
2ist.—** The Ethics of International 
tions.” H. WILSON HARRIS. 
THE FAWCETT LEcTURE. 
29th.—"* The Results of Women’s Suffrage. 
Miss ELEANOR RatTuBONE, M.A., 
LL.D., M.P. 
Admission Free by ticket on application to the 
SECRETARY, Stating date and sending stamped addressed 
envelope. 


Visit to 
PROFESSOR 


November 


November 
November 
December 
' 


November Rela- 


November 





M* JOSEPH NEEDHAM will speak on “ SCIENCE, 
f | RELIGION, & ECONOMICS in 17th Century 
England,” 
at CONWAY HALL, RED LION SQUARE, HOLBORN, 
on TUESDAY, October 15th, at 7 p.m. 
ADMISSION FREE, 


AND 








COMMERCIAL, SECRETARIAL 
TRAINING COLLEGES 


ING COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
-GRADUATE), 









cc MBRIDGE TRAI 
(POS 


RECOGNISED BY THE BOARD OF EDUCATION, 
Principal - - - Miss H. DENT, M.A. 

A Residential College providing a year’s professional 
training in preparation for the Cambridge University 
Certificate in Kdueation. Students are eligible for 
grants. Admission in January and September. For 
particulars apply to the PRINCIPAL. 





Tax Inspector Group. 
Results, 1935. 

FIRST PLACE, and five others. 
Davies's, 5/7 Sussex Place, W.2. Pad. 


— SERVICE, 


3215/6. 





NHE QUEEN’S SECRETARIAL COLLEGE, 

255 CROMWELL ROAD, S. KENSINGTON, S.W. 5, 
provides an efficient training in delightful surroundings, 
ALL SECRETARIAL SUBJECTS TAUGHT. 
Six months’ Intensive Course, £40. 





Prospectus of application. Frobisher 3642, 
















GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


WELL-EDUCATED English girl required in a French 
P finishing school to give a few lessons to foreign 
girls. Au pair or reduced fees according to age and 
experience. Excellent opportunity of learning French. 
For full particulars write ** Madame,” c,o J. & J. PaToN, 
143 Cannon Street, E.C.4. 








AWNES SCHOOL, AMPTHILL.—Public School on 
individual lines for girls from 10-19. - Playing flelds, 
park, woodland 93 acres. Riding, Swimming. Girls are 
prepared for usual examinations and for the University 
entrance or may specialise in Languages, Art, Music, 
Domestic Science. Fees £120-180 p.a. 





NHE LAURELS, RUGBY.—Girls 8-18 carefully pre- 
_ pared for home life or professional careers. Large, 
efticient staff. Individual attention. Good bnildings and 





grounds. Prospectus on application to the PRINCIPALS. 
HE CHELTENHAM LADIES’ COLLEGE, 


An Examination for Entrance Scholarships varying 
in value from £40 to £80 a year, also Exhibitions, will 
be held in March, 1936. Candidates must be under 15 
on July 31, 1936. 

For further particulars apply, SECRETARY, 
College, Cheltenham. 





Ladies” 








PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGES 


oa BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COL- 

LEGE, 37 Lansdowne Road, Bedford. Principal, 
Miss STANSFELD: Vice-Principal, Miss PETIT. Students 
are trained in this College to become teachers’ of gym- 
nastics. The course of training extends over 3 years 
and includes Educational and Medical Gymnastics, 
Massage, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, 
Netball, &c. Fees £165 per annum.—For prospectus 
apply SECRETARY. 














FOREIGN SCHOOLS 


COLLEGE.— Arveyes-Villars, Switzerland. 
£44,100 feet. Boys, 12-19. Individual Education and 
eare. Modern Languages, Examination Coaching. 
Character. Health, Sports. Headmaster: J. M. %. 
BARNARD, M.A. (Cantab.). 


—* 


Healthy mountain site, Altitude 3,009 ft. Junior 
7-14, Senior 14-20 in separate buildings. 
Preparation for Universities, Technical High School, 





LPINE 





SCHOOL FOR BOYS 
GALL, SWITZERLAND, 


ABOVE sT, 





Academy of Commerce, Modern Languages, French, 
German. 

Excellent situation for SUMMER and WINTER 
SPORTS 


ONLY BOARDING SCHOOL in SWITZERLAND 
where boys may sit for the ENGLISH SCHOOL CERTI- 
FICATE and offering LANGUAGE COURSES with a 
STATE DIPLOMA, 

Prospectus from the 
Headmaster, Dr, LUSSER, St. Gall, 






_ 


or 7 
Hi. S. Townend, Esq., 
224 Meadevale Road, Ealing, London. 





~ AUTHORS, TYPEWRITING, Xe. 





ITERARY Typewtg., Trans., &c., promptly executed. 
AMSS. 1s. per 1,000 words. Carben copy 3d. per 1,000— 
Miss N. MACFARLANE(C), 44 Elderton Rd., Westclitf-on-Sea, 





AKE MONEY writing Tiny Sentiments. Highest paid 
N literary work. 56 English and American firms 
E. SERVICE, 1(S) Glenside, Plymouth. 








buying.—E. 





TEARLY everyone can write well enough to get into 
N print. The Premier School's Subject Chart (Copy- 
right), indicating hundreds of ideas, and giving many 
valuible hints, also Sample Lesson, Prospectus, and 
details of Postal Tuition in Article Writing and Story 
Writing, will be sent free on application to 

PREMIER SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM, 
19 Premier House, Brunswick Square, London, W.C.1. 





YPEWRITING & DUPLICATING,—General MSS. 
10d. per 1,000 words, Scientific 1s., carbons 2d. per 
1,000.—EnIc CarRsLEY, 49 Newton Street, Newark, Notts, 





rRITE FOR PROFIT.—Make a second income in 
spare time, Send for free booklet. —REGENT 
INSTITUTE (Dept.85D), Palace Gate, W. 8. 








— 








17th: 


THURSD4Y, OCTOBER FE 
MacDERMOT, 


FRATERNITY,” BY NIALL 
THURSDAY, OCTOBER 24th: 
LL. R. TWENTYMAN, 





THE NEW ORDER 
A SERIES OF LECTURES 


“* LIBERTY, 


“THE REVOLUTION OF ORDER,” BY 


8.30 p.m., at Friends House, Euston Road, N-W. 1}, 


EQUALITY AND 


Admission 1/-. 











KEN Y A accurately described in = an 


THE TRIUMPH OF PETER BARING 
By JANE RODNER 


ARTHUR H. STOCKWELL, LTD., 


enthralling novel 


6s. NET 


29 Ludgate Hill, London. 
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Prepaid Classified Advertisements—Continued 


ART EXHIBITIONS CINEMAS WANTED TO PURCH, ‘SE 


NOUNTRY SEATS and MANOR HOUSES. x x ‘ tae Py OLD, JEWELLERY, SILVER purchasa fo 
* Painted pA bap mporary Artists and Exhibition by A C A D E M Y C I N K M A . Exce »ptionally High Prices BER pus ‘Olen for Cash, 
CHAEL ROTHENSTEIN. Oxtordiatrect. Ger, 2981 and Silver, Bracelets, Necklaces, Sovercig os. ‘old (£7 oy), 
LEICESTER GALLERIE 8, Leicester Square. 10-6 daily. ; ’ tures, Coins ; also JEWELLE RY, Diamonds Gold Den. 
Pearls, Antique Silver, Shetlield Plate Ls Rr ineraldy, 
Something New from Russia! Ne geo ‘ash or offer at once.—ii TLEY ow 
Bs m " re P 7. : eRe . me ew Bond Street (facing Broo sat _ 
WHERE HELP IS NEEDED A Riot of Fun that has set all Europe Laughing ! (Ma avfair 06: 06a. ) ( 1g Brook Street ), London, Wi 
ALEXANDROV’S = 
OUNG MAN, well educated, earnestly desires to enter eT, y ' a 799 T 
the medical profession but cannot afford the cost JAZZ COMEDY (U ). 


SSS 
Pi stiles S AND B 
of the training. Will anyone help him or financially seeaanieenen ts BOARDING HOUSES 


adopt him for this purpose ?—Write Box A 623. H pyese git as x aan tH st PSTEIGNT ON, NEAg 
i { 
FOR THE TABLE, &c. SOUTH Di VON, 
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EDUCED income and Dividends.—The Alexandra 
» Hospital for Children with Hip Disease, established E STAB 1 ISHE :D 1878, 
in Bloomsbury in 1867, appeals for £1,000 annually to |, FWACKIE'S 
N In the Autumn and Winter ‘the re are rooms from 9 


replace losses.—Any help to SECRETARY, London Offices, a 
107 Southampton Row, W.C. 1, gratefully acknowledged. PETTICOAT TAIL SHORTBREAD ey pe = k. Pr scm a bed sitting Tooms at 
arge. secautiful and sheltered « 


=< Thin, crisp, sugar-dusted segments, Four layers in] near. Billiard room. Illustrated ‘Tari garden. one links 
each round tin. By inland post, 33. Foreign postages "toprietor, 


MISCELLANEOUS on request. Turkish and Electric Light Baths. 
LANKETS — NEVER BEFORE OFFERED — J. W. MACKIE & SONS, LTD. Sree ers vies “_ ,2 gns. weekly, partial board; 
: Blankets which WON’T SHRINK, are MOTH- 5 an i ai : ed and breakfast, cOs,—Parti ins, SECH 
PROOF, and ODOURLESS! Guaranteed 3 years, 108 Princes Street, Edinburgh. 96 Belgrave Road, S.W. 1.—Victori KETARY, 























batisfaction or money back. 8 beautiful Shades; or . OITWIC >’ WORCESTER Sassen 
AViits: or White with Coloured Borden, PAUL pure year Geese, 4s. 6d. ea., real Chicken, Duck, 5s. 6d. pr., Dp" eaves aor oe BRINE 
Jamb’s wool. From 17s. 6d. pair. Ask your Draper 4 trussed, post pd.—Noran DonoGuvk, The Manor,! iites 24 new rooms With peti | with h. & ¢, Water, 
to show you “ MODERNA’’ Blankets. Send p.c. tor | Rosscarbery, Cork. llld. Guide from J. 'T. CULLEY, mors. AA. RAD, 
interesting FREE BOOKLET, ‘*6 Ways to Make a —— ne 
Bed.""—THE YORKSHIRE SALES CORPORATION, LTD.  yypeneang LAMB, the greatest table delicacy ; in q\DINBURGH.—TH i ALISON HOTEL.—Me elville 
Dept. 4, Parkwood Mills, Longwood, near Huddersfield. | quarters, at 1s. 1d, per Ib, for hindquarters ; 11d, | 84 CTescent, Tums. : ** Melcrest,’’ Edinburs gh. Tel. 31295, 
ver Ib. for forequarters ; 1s. pe bs ides ¢ y a | ss =" GPDITD 9? = 
ONEGAL Handwoven Tweed, seiected, Handknit ARES? All Coreis meg hg Ls ot by gene — ARKS SPUR, High Salvington, Worthing — 
‘rapa waa “pdb el ‘in’ Wenend cnttenna trent Oe arriage Paid per Farcel Fost. Despatcnec 4Homely guest house on Downs,overlooking 
Stockings and Wader Socks. Tweed patterns free | on Mondays and Wednesdays.—T. M. ADIE & SONS, | px apes. Hh : overlooking Worthing, 
on request. —MANAGER, Lissadell, Sligo, Irish Free State. | Yoo. Shetland a NS, | Extensive views.—Misses HALE, ‘Tel. : Swandean 113, 
sa = - A,ATLOCK.—SMEDLEY’S—Gt. Britain's Grea 
AVE YOU COCKROACHES? Then _ buy N Hydro, For Health, Rest or Pleasure. oon 
: BLATTIS’? UNION COCKROACH PASTE: TO LET rooms, grounds 10 acres, Inclusive terms from 138, per 
universally and suecessfuly used in all parts of _ day. Illus. Prospectus free. Two Resident Phy per 
Globe; extermination guaranteed; from Chemists, ae ae : : + 
Boots’ Branches, Stores, or Sole Makers.—HoWARTHs, “jw HAMPSTEAD.—Tiny Flat in Queen Ani - FRESH YOURSELVES in English Counter 
473 Crookesmoor, Sheflield. Tins 1/6, 2/6, 4/6, post free. * inte separate ; poenaiange =. eg good AS ee Ys 
sitting-room, parquet floors, kitchen, bathroom h. & c., reir for Dese riptive List (3d. post free) of 180 IN 
EXWAY.—A delightiul game for two, three or four | $004 cupboards ; £95 per annum including e. light. A HOTELS managed by the NS and 
players. On an entirely new principle. Played quiet tenant desired.—Box A627, The Spectator. PEOPLE’S REFRE es: N T “HOL SE ASSOCIATION, 
with hexagons. Bright and attractively produced. cD. 
bs. 6d. from leading stores. Illustrated list free from pub- —$—$—— P. RR. i. 
lishers: Ross Lrp, 2 Albion Terrace, Southampton. STREET, W. 


OWEST-EVER PRICES FOR WINTER UNDER- TOWN & COUNTRY Grn, TY, TRUST INNS for excellent country 
N 


L WEAR direct from Makers. Saves you shillings quarters, situated in the loveliest part of Surrey — 


In the £. Big reductions this Autumn. Write for Hlus- Houses and Properties Apply for List **S,’’ stating requirements, to “Surrey 


trated Catalogue and Free Patterns of * B-P’’ Under- FE S l T L Trust,’’ Prudential Buildings, Epsom Road, Guildford, 
wear, and judge quality and price for yourself. Pure ‘Or oale or Oo et eae aa ————— 
Wool, Mixtures, or Art Silk. Best British workmanship ae , hed pnt ae THE LODGE, L 2 

J $ p {00 1 yreakfast 


and dependable. Every style and every size, for Women, 

l etheiny Men. Outsizes a speciality. 30 autifully A 7. I INDERWOOD 5s. a night or 30s. ,wee kly (one night only ds. 6d.), With 

soft, silky, warm, long-lasting. Guaranteed against ° * 5 dinner 6s, 6d, or 2 guineas weekly, 

shrinkage, (‘‘ They are : vou claim them to The most Central Office for 

be,’’ writes a customer.) COMPLETE SATISFACTION 

GUARANTEED or money back.—Write to BirKeTT & SURREY & SUSSEX 

PHILLIPS, Lrp., Dept. S$, Union Road, Nottingham. PROPERTIES OF ALL TYPES 

Estate Otlices, Three Bridges, Sussex, 
(Phone: C rawle| y 328.) 


othersill S ao OXTED & FOR BOO KS 






































> atD., St. canoe 8S House, 193 Reamyy 
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SEASICK REMEDY oi ~ REIGATE ‘i Booksellers 10 the World 
(Telephone: Sevenoaks 1147-8; Oxted 240; Reigate 938. Over two million mew and_ second-hand 


RELIEVES STOMACH F. D, books in stock, Catalogues free on 


mentioning interests. 


DISTRESS WHEN IBBETT, MOSELY, CARD & CO. 119-125 CHARING CROSS RD., LONDON, W.C.2 


For Properties of every description in 


KENT, SURREY & SUSSEX =e 





Gerrard 5660 (10 lines). 











RECOMMENDED BRITISH HOTELS 


HE TRAVEL MANAGER will be pleased to send; EDINBURGH.—ALISON MUNDESLEY.—GhAND HOTEL. 
to readers desiring them the names of hotels—or | EDZELL (Angus).—GLENESK. NAIRN (Nairnshire)—GOLF VIEW 
private hotels—in any part of Great Britain and Ireland | FALMOUTH (Cornwall).—FALMOUTH. —ROYAL MARINE. 
from THE SPECTATOR’S Recommended List. In order to| FELIXSTOWE.—MELROSE, OBAN.—GREAT W ESTE RN, 
give wider publicity to their establishments, the following | FILEY (Yorks.).—LINKFIELD. STATION HOTEL. 
have subscribed towards the cost of publication of this| FORTINGALL (Perths.).—F ORTINGALL, OV ERST RAND (nr. Cromer).—OVERSTRAND, 
feature and we hope when possible readers will patronise | FOWEY.—ST, C ATHERIN PERTH.—STATION HOTEI 
them. Where more than one hotel in any town is men- GLASGOW.—MORKE’s, India Stre et. PITLOCHRY.—ATHOLL PAL . 
tioned, their names are placed in alphabetical order. GRAYSHOTT (I: ints). —¥OX & PELICAN, PORTREE (Isle of Skye).—RO 
HASTINGS.—ALB:‘ PORT ST. MARY (1.0. . i “PE RW ICK BAY 
QU RE RHOSNEIGR (Anglesey ).— 
BATH.—GRAND PUMP ROOM. HARROGATE. C ALRN’ HYDRO. ST. ANNES-ON-SEA.—G RANI 
BELFAST.—GRAND CENTRAL HUNSTAN TON.—LE STRANGE ARMS & GOLF | ST. IVES (Cornwall). TREGENNA CASTLE, 
BEXHILL-ON-SEA.— GRANVILLE. LINKS ST. LEONARDS-ON-SEA.—ADELPHI. 
BOURNEMOUTH (Sandbanks).—HAVEN. KENMORE (Perths).—TAYMOUTH CASTLE. ST. MAWES (Cornwé all).--SHIP & CASTLE. 
BRIDGE OF ALLAN.—ALLAN WATER and SPA, | KESWICK.—KESWICK, SCOURIE (Sutherland).—SCOURIE 
BRIGHTON.—BLENHEIM. KINLOCH RANNOCH (Perths).-LOCH RANNOCH. | SELBY (Yorks).—LONDESBOROU GH ARMS. 
—ROYAL CRESCENT. LEAMINGTON SPA.—ALKERTON HOUSE. SHREWSBURY (nr.).-HAWKSTONE PK., Weston 
BRIGHTON (Rottingde an). one DOR CLOSE —REGENT. SIDMOUTH.—BE re NT. 7 
BRODICK ie DOUC ; LAS. LEATHERHEAD.—RED HOUSE. pee BG le HE PLODIGA yt HYDRO Hom 
CAMBRIDGE.— UNIVERSITY ARMS , weiiakina ox ‘ a0 = , t 
CAPEL CURIG (N. Wales)—BRYN-TYRCH. ee ene —. —PRINCE OF WALES HOTEL, 
CHRISTCHURCH.—KING’S ARMS. LONDON. Se j eee i 1. STRATHPEFFER SPA (Ross-shire).-BEN Weve 
, pw ™ ‘ AN aay v) 4 Uy “ns ’ . y aati oy 
COLWYN BAY.—PWLLYCHROCHAN, THACKERAY, Gt. Russell St., W.C. 1. STROUD (nr.), Rodborough oe BEA A 


CRAWFORD (Lanark).—CRAWFORD. + TAMWORTH (Staffs.).—CA 
CRIEFF (Perths).—DRUMMOND ARMS. ~UnssEe SERVICES, 98/102 ‘Cromwell | ~EIGNMOUTH (hishopstetgnton} 11 NTLY. 
RI. 


—STRAT — HYDRO. Rd., 8.W. 7. TINTERN.—BEAUFOR, 
CROMER.—GRAND HOTEL, MALVERN.—ROYAL FOLEY. TORQUAY.—HOWDEN COURT PRIVATE. 
DROITWICH SPA. THE WORCESTERSHIRE MANCHESTER. —BOWDON HYDRO. —PALACE, 
BRINE BATHS HOTEL, MATLOCK.—SMEDLEY’S —ROSETOR. 
EASTBOURNE.—CAVEN DISH. MONMOUTH.— BEAUFORT ARMS. —ROSLIN HAL 
—PARKK GATES, MORETONHAMPSTEAD.—MANOR HOUSE. WALTHAM CROSS (Herts).- THEOBALD'S PARE 
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